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RUTH BATNARD'S STORY. 



CHAPTBE I. 



Towards the end of the last cepturj — when mj 
mother^ whose maiden name was Morris (Mabel 
Morris) was about fifteen years of age, and living 
in Wales, at the Lowlands, which was our hereditary 
property — ^a man, who was serving as a private in a 
regiment in India, saw an advertisement in a news- 
paper in wliich he was desired to appear at the 
house of a solicitor in London, called Baynard, or 
at the house of a merchant in the city, called Noah 
Blackbume, his father having died without a will. 

This man, whose name was John Thomdyke, 
obtained the necessary leave for returning to Eng- 
land, and claiming his inheritance of the Blacklands. 
It was a good property, reaching from my mother's 
home up the high hill side, where, among firs and 
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cedars, was planted the ancient house of the Thorn- 
dykes, from which, ten years before, this only son 
had departed in grief, but not, I am sure, in anger; 
for if ever all the virtues met together in one person, 
that person was the delight of my childhood, and 
the joy and glory of my womanhood — John Thorn- 
dyke. 

He easily proved his identity to Mr. Baynard, and 
Mr. Blackburne, and with Noah Blackbume he lived 
a week. Noah was a remarkable man, an old 
bachelor, of whom people told a tale of true love 
crossed, of how the beautiful daughter of another 
merchant had not waited for him, but married the 
younger son of a younger branch of a noble house, 
and not increased her happiness by doing so. 

John Thorndyke, before he was of age, had 
married against his father's - consent a beautiful 
Welsh girl, the daughter and only child of a poor 
mountain farmer. The father, in his anger, had 
treated the girl cruelly, and tamed his son out of 
his house without any provision. The price of the 
father's protection was to be the son's desertion of 
his wife. He would not pay the price, and attempted 
the difficult task of supporting himself by labour. 
At last he enlisted, the girl went to her parents, and 
took with her the son that had at this time been 
born to them. Almost the first news that reached 
John Thorndyke after his arrival in India was the 
death of this son. He had then again tried to move 
his father to forgiveness ; but only angry and cruel 
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threats could be got from the ownejr of the Black- 
lands, and so John remained in banishment. 

Mrs. Thorndyke was not an utterly uneducated 
woman, she wrote to her husband regularly for five 
years, but about that time her letters were shorter 
and less frequent, till for two years John Thorndyke 
bad neither heard from nor written to her. His 
father had more than hinted to him that she would 
willingly forget him for one in her own rank of life, 
and though nothing positive was ever said, enough 
had reached the husband to make him sorrowful and 
silent. 

These things he told to Mr. Baynard and Noah 
Blackburne, and from them he learnt that his father 
had spoken freely of his affairs to them, and had 
never said anything against Mrs. Thorndyke's charac- 
ter — ^that he h»d lived the last year of his life in 
London, and had latterly expressed great sorrow for 
his conduct towards his son; so much, that it 
seemed to them, that in a short time he would have 
sent for him and been reconciled, had he lived. He 
had himself torn the will that had been made in his 
anger, and had refused to make another because he 
had no one to give anything to, and wished his son 
to possess every thing. 

To clear up this little mystery about Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke, a visit to the Lowlands was proposed by Mr. 
Baynard, and accordingly one morning John Thorn- 
dyke arrived, and my mother, who happened to be 
standing near the entrance, first spoke to him ; he 

B 2 
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often called her afterwards, "the child with the 
angel voice who had met him at the gate/' 

My grandmother, Mrs. Morris, was able to give 
a perfectly satisfactory account of Mrs. Thorndyke. 
Her silence had arisen from doubts cast on her hus- 
band's constancy, and she was too proud to be a 
burthen to him. But the next day, Mrs. Morris 
drove to Mrs. Thorndyke's home and found her at 
her dairy work in her father's house. She brought 
her to her husband, and John Thorndyke, to the 
great delight and admiration of the " hill people" as 
they were called, put Mrs. Thorndyke in posses- 
sion of her true place without hesitation. She was 
still beautiful, and they were both of them still 
young; she twenty-eight, and he thirty-one. But 
Mrs. Thorndyke was uneasy in her new life ; she 
sufl'ered it for his dear sake, but otiU it was suffer- 
ing, though she would not have had any thing 
otherwise ; and so when there was promise of another 
child, she was scared and frightened, and fretted 
herself, as the nurse said, to death's door ; which 
door opened wide and received her and Miss Thorn- 
dyke before the young lady had had a month's ex- 
perience of the Blacklands and the world. So John 
Thorndyke must be thought of as in his old house 
alone. 

Now the Lowlands was situated at the end of a 
long flat reach of land called the Longmeads. 
Through the Longmeads flowed in summer, and 
rushed in winter, a strisam called the torrent. It 
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turned two mills as it went its way, one higher up 
the Meads belonging to the estate of Gwenivors, 
and one below my grandfather's house, and on his 
property. High up this torrent, about a mile and a 
half from the Lowlands, stood the house called 
Gwenivors. At this time it was empty and for sale. 
Opposite this house the stream of the torrent had 
been spread across the valley by lowering the 
natural banks, and through the shallow waters a 
ford ran. Over this ford carriages could go, and in 
a very dry summer, foot passengers might venture 
without getting wet. Yet in the winter, when the » 
small mountain streams that fed the torrent were 
swollen, there was often great danger in crossing the 
ford. I have heard my mother say that the water 
would dash over it as over a mill dam. This ford 
was a great convenience to the inhabitants of Gwen- 
ivors. A road led from it up the slope of a wooded 
hill side, and by this road they easily reached their 
neighbours on the other «ide of the torrent ; without 
the ford they would have had to go up to a town 
called Working, or down to the Lowland's mill where 
we bad a bridge. On our side of the torrent you 
will remember that Gwenivors and the Blacklands 
stood; on the other side of the torrent was the. 
Holmes, a place occupied by Sir Henry Seymour, 
and beyond Working near the glorious sea-coast was 
Flas Alban, where Lady Barlow lived; she was a 
widow with one child, a boy about two years old • 
You have now the places before you^ but to get 
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all the persons we must go back to Noah Black- 
burae, 

Jast at this time, Noah Blackburne died. He 
was a strange man, and an old one, and he made, as 
people thought, a strange will. He left to his 
housekeeper, Jane Blake, an annuity of one hundred 
pounds; to his ^H^n^, and clerk, Eobert Deakin, an 
annuity of two hundred pounds; to the doctor who 
attended him, five hundred pounds ; to a , charity, 
which we need not name now, five thousand pounds ; 
and everything else he had in the world he left to 
James Grantham, and he described this James 
Grantham as the only child of the only woman he 
had ever loved. So the old, dry, miserly, money- 
making city-merchant, told the world of the warm 
place he had had in his heart, and died. He had 
never seen this James Grantham — perhaps if the 
father had been alive he would have been less gener- 
ous. But the beautiful Bose, and her tiresome 
husband were both in their graves, and James 
Grantham the younger had had to work hard, and 
he had worked well. 

He and Henry Seymour of the Holmes had 
been college friends, and he came to see this friend 
after the legacy had raised him to great riches, in 
order to look at Gwenivors, with a view to buying 
it. And so he did buy it, and before a year had 
.passed he was " of Gwenivors,^' and he had brought 
his wife, and a son and daughter to live there. 

It was a beautiful place, backed by miniature 
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mountai&s^ some clothed with wood^ and others 
decked with granite masses, which flung strange 
shadows across the hill sides as the evening sun 
touched their outlines with gold. All about the 
house was glorious with evergreens^ and the blossoms 
of the rhododendron, which found its native soil there. 
The house had a south aspect^ and faced the sweet 
Longmeads and the torrent, that lay like a silver 
ribbon in the sun, when Mr. Grantham came down 
from the Holmes and crossed it. But the finest 
view was from the end of the terrace looking down 
the valley to the Lowlands, and catching the outlines 
of the little mountain ridges, which got lost in a 
thick mass of holly and yew, with here and there 
high towering cedars, the growth of three genera- 
tions of men, that marked the Blackland heights, 
and closed in the view royally. 

Mrs. Grantham was a pale, beautiful woman, I 
have heard ; she was said to be in a dying state from 
a disease of the spine produced by an accident. The 
children were Edith and James; he was just my 
mother's age, but Edith was five years younger. 

I wish to take you quickly through all this time, 
but there is still a little more to say before I come 
to my mother's marriage. 

I must tell you how my mother grew to love those 
children ; how they loved her with an afiPection that 
descended to me, and blessed my life, notwithstand- 
ing the trials that came through it. 

That same Edith Grantham told me, in after years. 
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how often she had leaned from the window of her 
chamber — a long room, of which the far end was 
fitted np like a sitting-room — and canght the sight 
of the dark, feathery top of a tall cedar, and knew 
that the mountain hid the Blacklands from her sight, 
and that beyond and below, in a wilderness of oak 
all jagged and elbowed, stood the old, rambling 
building where John Thomdyke lived, and wondered 
if life had anything strange in it for her. She was 
young and happy, and the time of happiness is sel- 
dom an eventful time. We find out this afterwards, 
when the strange things have come, and the happi- 
ness is — ^where P 

James Grantham was a fine, clever, dutiful boy, 
devoted to his sick mother, and his father's great 
delight. A strong affection grew up between my 
mother and the Granthams, and John Thomdyke's 
interest in them, owing to their connection with 
Koah Blackburne, was as great as you can imagine. 

After about two years, Mr. Grantham fitted up 
the cottage attached to the ruined mill by the side of 
the torrent, and a woman, who, perhaps, looked 
older than she was, arrived to occupy it. 

This personage, who is instantly intensely re- 
spected, is Mrs. Blake, with her single woman-ser- 
servant, and her hundred a year. She has come out 
of a prudent house, and not forgotten good customs. 
So she has insured her life handsomely, and does 
not live on more than half the amount of her an- 
nuity. She has insured for Ned Wilson's sake. 
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He is her adopted child^ the orphan son of a 
younger sister^ and he is a servant attached to the 
house of Gwenivois, though what place he fills it 
would be difficult to say. 

It is he who brings round Miss Edith's cream- 
coloured moor-^pony, the most beautiful creature that 
ever was shod. It is Wilson, too, who rides with 
her. He is nineteen years of age, and quite steady 
enough to attend the young lady. He, too, goes 
with the carriage, carries messages everywhere, and 
crosses the ford with a step so fleet and light, that 
he is compared to a bird in its flight. Wilson is 
everybody's favourite, and his love for Master Gran- 
tham and Miss Edith, is scarcely short of a devotion. 
So, where they are, he likes to be. He rides, and 
walks, does garden-work, cleans guns, and exer- 
cises the dogs ; with occasional polishings of plate, 
and often waiting at table behind Miss Edith's 
chair. 

Also, a man, who is quite tame, and belongs either 
to everybody, or nobody, which you please, appears 
at Gwenivors. He sits in the morning-room ; is by 
the ladies' side at luncheon. He chats by the hour 
with the pale, crippled, beautiful mother on her sofa, 
and likes it very much. The lady, too, likes his 
quiet, homely talk. She is very thankful, in the 
blessedness of this world's goods, to Noah Black- 
bume ; and she says so to Eobert Deakin with tears 
in her eyes, and he thanks her as if she had done 
him some great service. So she has. He tells her. 
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too, of Bose, that youthful love of NoaVs ; how she 
never knew— how he had thought she did. How 
she wept to make her childhood's lover a lone man 
for life; how she knew that she had done that* 
And Mrs. Grantham never tires. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

I Kow come to my mother's marriage. She mar- 
ried just ten years after John Thorndyke had heard 
her " aiigel voice'' when she met him at the gate. 
And to his great happiness she married Prank Bay- 
nard, the only son of the solicitor, to whom he had 
gone on his return from India. My father was a 
barrister in increasing practice. He was making a 
fortune, and he would inherit one ; my mother was 
an heiress, and the Lowlands was worth about two 
thousand a year. It was a marriage that gave every 
one pleasure. 

£dith Grantham came next to my mother in John 
Thorndyke's affection. She was a very remarkable 
character, with what one may call an extraordinary 
power of loving. She was tall, dark, and of a won- 
derful gracefulness; and there was a force about her 
that, but for her refinement, might have degenerated 
into impetuosity. As it was, no creature could resist 
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the power of Edith Grantham's presence^ she pos- 
sessed people with an inexpressible interest in her. 

There came to my mother's marriage a brother and 
a sister, Giles and Ellen Harrowden. They were 
friends of my father, and Ellen was to be one of my 
mother's bridesmaids, and Edith the other. I re- 
member Mr. Harrowden very well, and I had a 
strong childish interest in him. He most have been 
far gone in consumption when I knew him, for he 
had to go every winter into a warmer climate, and 
the year in which I was eighteen he died. Bat two 
years after my mother's marriage, he married Edith 
Grantham, much to my mother's joy, and indeed to 
every one's satisfaction. 

Mr. Harrowden was a man of large property, and 
having lost both father and mother, he was in posses- 
sion of it. So Edith married him, and went to Har- 
rowden Court and enjoyed her kingdom greatly. Why, 
Z cannot tell you, but people fancied that James 
Grantham would marry Ellen Harrowden; EUen, 
who all through life was so dear .a friend to me ; but 
the year of Edith's marriage he married an orphan 
girl, not known to his family, whom he had seen at a 
ball at my mother's. She was three years older than 
he was, and was called Alice Greville. She was not 
the kind of person he was expected to marry ; she 
was fair and fat, with handsome features, and pale 
hair ; she was undemonstrative in her manner, and 
slow in her movements; but she had won James 
Ghrantham's heart, and they came to live at Gweu- 
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ivors. Her friends were in India^ and she had been 
entrusted to my grandfather Mr. Baynard^s charge. 
In fortune and family the match was an equal one, 
and she had become a friend of my mother; but still 
every one owned to a sensation of surprise at her 
being James Grantham's choice. 

Just at this time. Sir Henry Seymour of the 
Holmes, who had long been a widower, died ; and 
his only child, a son, who was a few years older than 
James Grantham, married Mary Meredyth, to whom 
Alice became greatly attached ; and, perhaps, a more 
loveable sort of a person than this Lady Seymour it 
would be hard to imagine. 

My mother had had two children in the first four 
years of her married life. They had both been born 
in London, and had both died in infancy. Perhaps 
no one regretted this more than John Thorndyke; it 
was certainly at his suggestion that when another 
child was expected my mother came to the Low- 
lauds, and there, consequently, I was bom. 

Mrs. James Grantham had also had three children, 
they were sons, the youngest a fine boy, only a few 
weeks older than I was, and the two elder ones what 
people called " odd." Mrs. Harrowden used often to 
speak to my mother about these children, saying that 
they took after their mother, and that, though she had 
no fault to find with Alice, she could never cease 
wondering why James Grantham married her. But 
soon, I have heard my mother describe it, Edith 
Harrowden, on her knees, with the deep humility of 
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her heart and its repentance flowing forth in tears, 
recalled all she had ever said less than praise of her 
brother's wife, for it was known past doubting^ 
that the eldest had water on the brain, and that 
Owen was deaf and dumb, and that only the baby, 
Henry, gave promise of health and life ; all of which 
Alice Grantham has suspected long, and she suffers 
it like a saint. Heniy Grantham and I grew up 
together; my grandfather and grandmother were old, 
and my father and mother were as much as possible 
at the Lowlands. 

When we were about three years old, a daughter 
was bom to Sir Henry Seymour, and called Alice, 
after Mrs. Grantham, who was the godmother. 
Henry and I were very fond of Sir Henry and Lady 
Seymour, and this infant from her birth was a great 
interest to us. I was extremely fond of Henry, and 
in a different way I was fond of Owen^ the deaf and 
dumb child. My first quarrels with Henry were 
about this child, of whom he was certainly jealous. 
But in all our contests I was victor; I would never 
give up Owen for Henry, though I loved Henry best ; 
but the misfortunes of the eldest boy endeared him 
to me in a peculiar way ; and when Henry and I 
made up our quarrels, he would himself acknowledge 
Owen's claims on us, for he was a very generous- 
minded boy. The person we did not like was Sir 
Lawrence Barlow. He was twenty when we were 
only three years old ; but we always regarded him as 
a ferocious boy. I knew more about him afterwards. 
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eooagh to make me now know that his awkward and 
ungainly appearance made ns think this ; and a rough 
way^ which, to us little children, had a singular 
horror in it, was probably only the result of the rude 
education he had received, and the companionship of 
persons in a lower rank of life. I must, however, 
now say a little more aboat Sir Lawrence Barlow. 
He was very handsome, or perhaps I ought to say he 
became so ; he was of gigantic proportions, and when 
the awkwardness of boyhood wore off, a not by any 
means ungraceful man. He kept hounds, and was 
a great sportsman ; indeed he had lived in stables and 
among grooms, for there was no one fit to be this 
youth's companion in our neighbourhood, and so he 
had chosen his companions for himself. He had been 
boin three months after his father's death, and no 
words can ever paint Lady Barlow's pride in her son. 
She was a fine, handsome, courageous looking woman ; 
there was something almost defiant in her bold beauty, 
and her open admiration of Sir Lawrence ; " as fine a 
creature as ever was born," she would say, and cer- 
tainly none ever contradicted her ; and so they lived, 
this mother and son, in the old wonderful family 
maufflon Plas Alban, within the roar of that grand 
sea-coast — a marked and extraordinary pair, before 
whom we children, sitting on our benches in the 
Lowlands garden at our baby-play, trembled — 
trembled already, trembled we knew not why 1 

I now come to trials at Gwenivors. The two 
eldest boys lay dead of a fever. People said it was a 
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happy visitation ; bat I know how I wept for Owen, 
and how I loved Mrs. James Grantham, and how 
she, I think, guessed that I alone had real sympathy 
for her, From that day, I loved her, and knew her, 
and others knew her too then, better than they had 
known her before. Mrs. Grantham, the lonely in- 
valid at Gwenivors, sunk under this trial, and within 
a week followed her grandchildren. 

We still spent most of our time at the Lowlands, 
bat when I was ten years old my grandfather died, 
and my grandmother let the Lowlands to a family 
called Williams, and the mill below the hoase was 
enlarged and altered, and used by Mr. Williams for 
making paper. We then went to live at a place 
near London called Ashley, and my grandmother 
lived with us. This arrangement prevented our 
going to Gwenivors for several*years. 

Henry was at Eton, and often visited us. We 
were the closest friends for some time. But then a 
long absence began, occasioned by his grandfather^s 
illness. 

Mr. Grantham had lived with his daughter at 
Harrowden Court since his wife's death, and some- 
times had remained there during their winter's ab- 
sence at Madeira. He died there when I was fifteen 
years of age, and in the same year, the death of my 
grandmother occurred. 

My mother corresponded regularly with Mrs. 
Harrowden, or Ellen. Mrs. Harrowden's letters 
were always full of Henry ; she never tired of de- 
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scribing his character^ and we never tired of reading 
her descriptions. He was growing up to be an im- 
petuoas man^ as he had been an impetuous boy. 

I quite longed to see him again; to watch his 
quick emotions^ and easily rufiSed temper^ and to 
enjoy his generous correction of himself, and hear his 
promises and self-condemnations, as I had heard them 
years before, with many tears and embraces, in our 
childhood's home. 

With great joy, a time was fixed for our going to 
Gwenivors. My father, the doctors said, was ill, 
and wanted rest. Alas ! rest came, and we did not 
go to Gwenivors ; for my mother and 1 knelt by his 
grave, and felt, both of us, as if we could never bear 
to leave it. 

I will only rest on this season of grief, to ^y how 
our letters from Harrowden Court and Gweuivors 
seemed to draw us more and more closely to each 
other ; our lives had, in a sense, become one ; and 
when John Thomdyke stood by us, and Robert 
Deakin's unobtrusive usefulness was felt, it seemed 
as if we had become united each to all by a tie as 
strong as kindred, by a love that no coming trial 
could lessen, that must endure for ever. 

One more trial was to prove this. One more trial 
was to come, and then, we who had been children 
were to be admitted as actors in lifers scenes ; and 
this trial left a widow at Harrowden Court, and 
called on my mother to go and comfort her. My 
mother left me for a few days alone at Ashley when 

c 
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she went to her friend. She wrote to me frequently ; 
even Mrs. Harrowden sent me^ by her own hand, 
messages of love ; and Ellen wrote also. 

In my mother's letters there was much talk of 
Henry; great praise mingled with a sort of fear. 
Mrs. Harrowden could only speak on this subject ; 
only by the contemplation of her nephew^ Henry 
Grantham^ could she console herself for the loss of 
her husband. "He makes up to her/* said my 
mother, "for her childless state. He has always 
been like a son to her.'' 

Now, with this picture I could not do otherwise 
than associate myself. I had never been separated 
from the interests that belonged to Gwenivors, and, 
in a sense, as connected with that place, Henry be- 
longed to me, and I to him. Though I had not now 
seen him for more than four years, yet he was to me 
what no one else was. He was the one left of the 
boys who had played with me in the Lowlands' 
garden, wandered up the Blacklands' heights, and 
sat, in summer sunshine, among th^ woods and rocks 
at Gwenivors. He was the heir, and I the heiress. 
I never then looked forward ; time was all one eter- 
nal present, and Henry was my interest, and Gweni- 
vors my romance, and the Lowlands still my home. 

At last the summons came for me to join my 
mother at Harrowden Court. I left Ashley with my 
maid-servant, and posted down to Cheltenham. We 
were to be met there by one of Mrs. Harrowden's 
servants ; and after a night's rest, we proceeded on 
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our journey, "We were to reach Harrowden Court 
that evening. 

A fine sweeping drive brought us to the entrance 
in the centre of the quadrangle which enclosed Har- 
rowden Court, We drove up the middle of this 
square, between terraces and rich long lengths of 
brilliant flower-borders. We drove slowly up the 
gentle slope between the gardens and terraces; 
slowly enough for me to see the rich bank of dark 
yew trees, mingling with the golden glories of the 
flowering willow that formed the background to the 
house, which occupied the whole upper end of the 
square, and stretched its o£Sces on each side. 

Alas, for the destroyers who have swept away 
those and other such gardens of the old times, whose 
scents and sweetnesses come back to me, as I think 
of my approach that evening to Harrowden Court. 

Grave enough it looked, with a most serious quiet 
on its face. Yet it was a hush that was not melan- 
choly ; it was more solemn than sad. The thrush 
had sung its last song, the robin hopped about keep- 
ing silence, and there was only a very low twittering 
from the eaves just for a minute as we approached. 
With a breath like heavy sighing, there rose the 
strong scent of such flowers as such gardens grew — 
the white rocket, the yellow briar, and the night- 
scented stock. And while I, speechless, charmed, 
from the open window took in the whole scene and 
its accompaniments, feeling the soft May breeze on 
my cheek and among my hair, and fixing my eyes at 

c ^ 
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last on the glimmer of lights that played within the 
mullioi\ed windows and diamond glass^ the carriage 
stopped, and we were come. 

In a moment, beneath the darkness of the shelter- 
ing walls, lights came, and looked strange as they 
mingled with the remains of daylight. The carriage- 
door was opened, and some one — I never looked at 
him — giving me his hand, I got oat, and was in- 
stantly within the house, and standing in a glorious 
hall hung round with antlers, and strange weapons, 
and pieces of armour ; and over the great stone fire- 
place, where huge logs of wood were burning, was a 
shield of arms in carved stone, painted and gilded. 
How it became known to me at a glance, I don^t 
know ; but if a fairy had spirited me away, never to 
return after that moment, I could have described the 
stuccoed ceiling, and — I don't doubt it — drawn the 
pattern of the parque floor. 

It was but a moment, he, on whose arm I had 
rested, said " Euth V^ I knew the voice so well, 
lower it was than I had ever heard it before, " Ruth.'' 
It went through me, and the old days, the kind, 
good Mr. Harrowden, the strange beauty of his ap- 
pearance, and the anxiety that had belonged to him, 
and been a childish interest to me, and her a widow, 
and Ellen 1 My mother, too, the consoler ; and 
now that their dead was buried, myself among them 
all again, and in a strange place, the place where he 
had been and was not. It all rushed on me, and I 
clung to Henry Orantham's arm and wept silent 
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tears, not of bitterness, not of wretchedness, but of 
great relief. How could I enter iny friend's house, 
from which the master had passed to another inherit- 
ance in any other way ? and yet I had not thought 
to weep. 

Stooping then, as for one moment we stood alone, 
with the flicker of the wood-fire gleaming, Henry 
Grantham, pressing my arm to him, kissed me on 
the forehead with his lips quivering. How could he 
give me any other welcome P how otherwise could he 
answer my tears ? how else tell me that he knew all 
I felt P Thus silently, without a single word except 
my own name spoken, we met, and welcomed each 
other at Harrowden Court. As a brother and 
sister, as those who have known each other from 
their cradles, as those whose affections are placed on 
the same objects, whose world is the same, whose 
feelings are known without speech, who wish each 
other every joy, and have a perfect faith in their 
mutual good will ; as such, and in no sense as lovers, 
we welcomed each other, and gave our tribute of 
tears to the dead, and our duty and affection to the 
living. 

Now up the velvet covered stairs and through 
the silent corridor, no one but Henry knew that I 
was there, then stopping before a red baize covered 
door, he said, 

"Shall I go in first?" 

"Yes," I stood holding back the door, he passed 
through the other, holding it open and saying. 
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"Aunt Edith/' 

" ShQ is come V^ it was my mother's voice. 

'' Yes/' and I was within the room and in her arms. 

Then Mrs. Harrowden, and then Ellen welcomed 
me^ and Mrs. Harrowden said^ 

'^ There is another friend for yoa, Ruth." 

I looked round from the blazing hearth; the 
room was dim, for heavy green damask curtains 
were drawn before the windows, and between them 
high book-cases lined the walls, the carpet and fur- 
niture was of a dark green hue also, and there was 
heavy furniture about, and a few family portraits 
where the book-cases left spaces on the walls. There 
was no other light than the fire, and the staircase 
had been bright with lamps, so when Mrs. Harrowden 
said " another friend, Ruth," I looked round blindly, 
seeing no one for a moment but Henry Grantham. 

Bat immediately some one stepped forward out 
of the shadow^ and I started. 

"Ah! yes," said Mrs. Harrowden, putting her 
arm round me. " Yes, the likeness is so strong. I 
think I am glad you see it, Ruth. I want it to be 
positive, and not my fancy." 

How calmly she spoke, and yet I now heard that 
her voice had changed. Did you ever remark age m 
voice? On Mrs. Harrowden's voice full twenty 
years had fallen ; it had lost its youth on that day of 
death, and it never came back any more. It fell on 
my ear strangely, the same, and yet another yoiee. 
Something quite indescribable, too slight for words. 
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had fallen on those well known tones ; a plaintiveness 
that struck on the ear keenly belonged to them now^ 
and involuntarily, not answering her, I stood lis- 
tening to it, as it still seemed to vibrate through my 
brain. 

'^ I am glad it is not fancy/' she said again. 

Then the tall figure stepping to my side, and 
offering me his hand, with the fuU blaze of that 
bright fire lighting up his form from head to foot, 
said, 

*' I am Giles Harrowden, Miss Baynard/* 

"Dear Giles/' said Mrs. Harrowden. '*You 
don't know him, child." 

He seemed distressed, and wanted to stop her; 
but she would speak, she evidently had schooled 
herself to a submission which demanded these ef- 
forts. 

" He is his cousin, the only son of— of our first 
cousin. Colonel Harrowden. You have heard of 
him." 

Yes, I had heard of him. 

*' Well, Giles is something like my son now, and 
will give us all the time he can, and get acquainted 
with the people he is to live among. And he is so 
like — there is a sweetness about that," she held out 
her hand, and he took it drawing close to her. " I 
did not see it, Giles, when I saw you before, ten 
years ago, when first you came from Italy. I thought 
you an odd, dark-looking boy ; but when you came 
here to see us," she paused, covering her eyes with 
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her handkerchief and sinking into a chair, ''Oh, 
God I how glad I am you came. It would have been 
doubly desolate not to have had you here ; when you 
came I saw the loved face so gladly, the smile I 
could trust. Oh ! Giles, Giles, it was a great mercy 
to us both that sent you here. He lives again, the 
race not lost, the house not masterless. Is it 
strange that I should have great consolation in these 
things?^' She looked round at us, and went on. 
" Surely I am right in taking what does console with 
thanksgiving. He was glad that it should happen 
80. Giles, it is my best welcome to you, and surely 
not without its value.*' 

Mr. Harrowden had seen but little of this young 
man. His mother had died in Italy, and his father 
had seldom been in England since her death. Giles 
had been educated in France, and had, as a boy, 
once visited his cousin, leaving only the odd dark- 
looking impression Mrs. Harrowden had spoken of. 
He had been sent to a private tutor in England ; but 
Mr. Harrowden's weakly state, and the winters in 
Madeira had prevented their meeting, though Giles 
and his tutor had, two winters following, been at the 
Court to shoot, and had left his praises for the 
neighbouring houses to dweU on when Mr. Har- 
rowden returned. This had pleased them much, 
and though Mr. Harrowden had left Gwenivors 
feeling ill, he yet determined to ask Giles down at 
Easter from Oxford. Thus the heir was in the 
house when its master went his way, becoming a 
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strange yet real consolation to the wife who had 
been left. 

I had been told by my mother that Giles was in 
the house^ and also that he would in the end be the 
possessor of all the Harrowden property. She had 
also said that her friend had the Court and a large 
income settled on her for her life ; and that Giles 
was of age^ and like his cousin when he was a youth 
at Gwenivors ; and further, that he was going back to 
Oxford very soon. But though in this way I had 
known these facts, I had ceased to think about him ; 
I had mixed him, in his character of heir, with 
lawyers and wills, and supposed him safe back again 
at the University. The sight of him, therefore, came 
on me as something unexpected, more unexpected 
even than the appearance of Henry Grantham, whom 
I really believed to be at Gwenivors. But I now heard 
that as Giles had to return immediately to Oxford, it 
had been arranged for Henry to spend a month with 
his aunt, whose love for him made her try to be 
cheerful in his presence ; and whose trust in him* 
allowed of her talking without reserve when he was 
by, and even taking his opinion on many matters, 
boy as he was. 

So Giles went away two days after I arrived at 
Harrowden Court, leaving on my mind an impres- 
sion, as of a perfectly pourtrayed picture — ^truly, 
''Mr. Harrowden over again,'' as all the poor people 
delighted to say of him. But I, who had never seen 
Mr. Harrowden in his beauty and his strong youth, 
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could never get the remembrance of Giles out of my 
mind^ and a gladness poss^essed me when I thought 
that that beautiful place should pass to such a 
master. 

As I listened in the still spring evening to the 
music of the fountains that played on each side of 
the drive, on the middle terrace ; as I watched the 
moonlight touch the sun-dial with silver ; as I traced 
the shadow of the carved parapet, and the nearer 
outline of the porch, lying flat on the gravel road, 
and broken on the slopes ; as all things grew still 
and silent as the night drew on, and there was no 
more cawing from the high trees of the rookery, and 
only the flight of the circling bat told that there was 
life about ; as the flower scents gathered strength 
and rose to the casement window, coming from their 
haunted bowers with a thousand memories, as they 
had visited many generations of that house, and 
would visit many more ; coming like spirits, staying 
by my side, speaking to me of the past, and leading 
me on into the future — ^in such moments, thinking 
of the dead and the living, I could understand what 
Mrs, Harrowden meant, and I rejoiced — yes; re- 
joiced greatly that he was what he was, and the heir ; 
for there was a strong sense of union between the 
things around me and the man I had seen — they 
belonged to each other. His thought was in har- 
mony with those hours whose language I could read, 
and from whose words I loved to gather meaning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When Giles Harrowden was gone, Henry Grant- 
ham and I were much together. It was like the 
return of our childhood's hours to the days of our 
youth. The general result of this I found, when 
Henry went back to Eton, was that I loved and 
admired him sincerely ; sharing in some degree the 
interest and fear always felt by Mrs. Harrowden — 
and I thought him wonderfully clever. In our talks 
together I learnt much about Gwenivors. I bad not 
seen the place, you remember, for some time. 

One day, sitting in the porch, which was large 
enough to contain a stand of roses in full bloom 
from the green-house, besides the chair I had stolen 
from the hall in order to enjoy my book in a bath of 
sunlight with only my he^d in shade, Henry Grant- 
ham came to me, and the book was laid aside-^ 
exchanged for talk of Gwenivors. 

'' It is not changed, everything remains the same 
I think as it was when last you saw it. There are 
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to be no changes for years to come ; three years^ 
Euth/' 

''Why then?'' I asked. 

f^ I shall be of age. My mother puts ofip every- 
thing till that day^ so does my father; but my 
mother intends to do many things then ; refurnish 
the library and drawing-room, for instance ; establish 
me in grand rooms of my own, and fifty things 
besides ; as if I should ever take to sitting where 
she was not, dear mother I I believe, Kuth, that 
my mother is the best, and most loveable, and charm- 
ing woman upon earth.'' 

He spoke with such vehemence as to make me 
smile. 

Talking, boy and girl-like still, we spoke of other 
people, people round Gwenivors of course. '' About 
the Seymours, Henry ; is Alice a nice girl?" 

*' The Seymours have been absent two years, or 
nearly so ; they are now in Borne. I thought Alice 
a pretty child, you know she was only a child. Bnt, 
oh Euth, how fond my mother is of her." 

" Is she ? what a good thing for Alice." 

''I suppose so; but she makes me understand 
without saying it, that she thinks Alice's disposition 
quite perfect, and Lady Seymour, who writes to her 
everlastingly, the happiest mother upon earth." 

''Except herself; does she not make you under- 
stand that without saying it?" 

" I think she does, Euth," said Henry gravely. 
" I know she would die for me." 
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" Oh, Henry, what are you going to do t" I really 
felt a shudder pass through me, he uttered the words 
with such extraordinary force. 

" Nothing ; I am such a lazy sort of animal, and 
only when roused sometimes, what Ellen would call 
' dangerous.' To do nothing will, I suspect, in me 
be virtue. But I know 1 would die for her. I am 
so glad you love her, Euth. Do you know, Euth,'* 
said Henry suddenly, "the reason I like Lady 
Barlow — ^you know her P^' 

" Oh yes, I know ; I used to shake in my shoes 
with fear and vexation when that great tiresome Sir 
Lawrence used to stand in my little garden in his 
odious big- boy way, and crack his whip till Owen 
trembled, for the great lash would be within an 
inch of his ear, and ran to me ; and then that odious 
Sir Lawrence used to say, Tm sure he hears, 
I'm sure he hears.' You offered to fight him 
when you wore frocks and trowsers, Henry. Is he 
dreadful still ? I have never seen him since those 
angry interviews." 

*' Well, I don't like Sir Lawrence," said Henry ; 
*' not exactly, at least. But he is a man and I am 
not ; and he treats me in a way to make me feel it. 
And yet there is something good about him. He is 
a very good son; and his mother — we begun by 
speaking of her — she loves him, it is like a madness. 
Talk of my being run away with sometimes, see 
Lady Barlow 1 she would suffer martyrdom to please 
him for five minutes." 
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"Well said, Henry. A.nd you like her?'* 

" Of course. That is the way to love, is it not P" 

'' Henry r 

''Enthr 

" What would Ellen say V 

"By the by, Euth, did you ever hear that Ellen 
never married because she loved my father ?'* 

Henry sat down by my side, on the chair he had 
left in the energy of talking of Lady Barlow. I 
looked up profoundly astonished, feeling as if some 
sudden developement had occurred in Henry's charac- 
ter, and said, 

"No. Who told you?'' 

"Mrs. Blake." 

" So you and Mrs. Blake talk about love f" 

" Yes, sometimes. Why not ?" 

" 1 don't know." 

And we were full two minutes silent, as if an 
awkwardness had grown up between us, as if we had 
suddenly each of us grown a year older at least ; and 
in that two minutes a feeling, recognized as strange, 
arose — a feeling that vexed me. 

" Do you like Giles Harrowden ?" 

" Yes," said Henry. " I like him better than any 
one ; he could influence me. I have got to know 
him in the days we have been here together." 

StiU sitting in that porch, still gazing forth on 
the sunny terraces and the bright garden beds, still 
with my open book in my lap, I said, 
" Does every body influence you ?" 
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" I suppose we all influence each other ; but we 
feel and acknowledge the influence of the few only. 
And therefore, I say, let my influences be sweet and 
softening, such are best for me. There is a sleep- 
ing lion within, £uth ; I fear those who would irritate 
me, who would wake up the monster." 

''What an odd idea ! If you know so much, why 
not yourself strangle the creature. I think I would 
have my hand on his throat and settle the waking 
question shortly .'' 

** Would you ? But it seems to me that such a 
consummation cannot be. I canH strangle a sus])i- 
ciou ; I feel that there lies the sleeping power, I shall 
not know it till the sleep is over, and the struggle, 
the death struggle to one of us is begun." 

" Why suspect anything so uncomfortable ?" 

" I can't help it. Some influences make me feel 
that it is so. I am never with Lawrence Barlow for 
half an hour without feeling that the waking is 
near." 

" Why ?" 

'a can't tell." 

A silence fell upon us. A new idea had entered 
my mind. I had not seen Sir Lawrence Barlow since 
the days of little Owen, and now that I thought of 
him again it was as the antagonist of Henry. When 
I spoke, I said, 

" Poor Sir Lawrence ; how little, with his dogs 
and horses, he, this summer morning, suspects you 
of such thoughts." 
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But Henry said again, " I can't tell/' 

" You have had no quarrel ?" 

" Boys and men donH quarrel/' 

'^ But the boy will be a man soon." 

" Then the less those men se^ of each other the bet- 
ter ! But, Euth/' said Henry with a suddenly changed 
manner, " there is another person at Plas Alban of 
whom you have not heard, a brother of Lady Bar- 
low — I like him. There is evidently a strong afiFec- 
tion between him and his sister. His name is Fenton, 
he has been an army-surgeon ; he has had losses — 
losses of wife, and child, and money besides. So 
my Lady sent for her brother who knows Jbhe world 
to live with her, and guide, if he will be guided, the 
nephew we have been talking of. Mr. Fenton, 
people say has drank, gambled, and lived fast 
generally ; now he is sober, saving, exact in his deal- 
ings, and of the steadiest conduct imaginable. His 
sister has saved ,him from ruin ; he is reformed and 
vowed to her service. It is said he has already 
attained to great influence over Sir Lawrence ; it is 
also said that the influence has not come too soon. 
There are more gentlemen and fewer horse-dealers at 
Plas Alban. ' Set a thief to catch a thief,' says old 
Deakin. But still Mr. Fenton is respected; and 
we know him, and I like him.'' 
'* Does he practise his profession ?" 
" Yes ; but I don't think he cares about that 
much. It prevents his being too openly a pensioner 
on Lady Barlow. He has the medical appointment 
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in the coal district round Working; the people like 
him. Charity flows at his bidding to the sick from 
Plas Alban. So Mr. Fenton has become a feature in 
the neighbourhood, and an agreeable one.'' 

Ellen's step was heard traversing the hall ; in an 
instant she stood beside us. 

"Let us take a turn on the terrace/' she said. 

So, as Henry and I walked on either side of Ellen, 
he told her of the sleeping lion, and she said, 

** Oh, Henry, what a happy man ! To possess the 
most faithful of friends, the most generous of ser- 
vants — a great nature of singular power. Strangle 
him P Ruth, what bad advice ! Tame him, teach 
him love and reverence; educate him, raise him, 
and with that great inward power, conquer life." 

'' Oh, Ellen, what great thoughts !" 

"But the majesty of the notion is your own." 

That evening, when we were once more in the li- 
brary up-stairs, with a fire, just for cheerfulness, 
flickering in the grate, Ellen rose up and said, 

" Henry has been writing verses." 

Mrs. Harrowden had a frightened look on her face. 
There was a pianoforte in the room, but not a note 
of music had been heard in that house since its 
master's death. 

'f The verses are about his mother, and they cha- 
racterise her well, and very tenderly." 

"How pleased I am," said Mrs. Harrowden. 
"You should have shewn them to me, Henry." 
She looked at him lovingly. 
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''But I am going to share in his glory, for I have 
set them to music/' 

''Oh, Ellen! — ^have you?" exclaimed Henry, 
going to her side. 

" And now I shall sing them/' Perhaps a slight 
shudder, and just one gasp, as if of pain, from Mrs. 
Harrowden, and then, after a few notes, such a sweet 
gush of song, with every word so easily uttered, that 
even Mrs. Harrowden said, 

''Oh, Ellen, thank you; again, again, if you 
please.'' 

And once more the song was sung; and this time, 
with such power and feeling that my nerves quivered 
as I listened, and my dear mother said, 

" I am glad that this has happened. Thank you, 
dear boy/' 

And that boy by my side trembling said, " She 
has loved my father. Ah, Ruth, only one who had 
herself tjuned the lion, and taught him a devout sub- 
mission, could sing that song as she sings it. Oh, 
Ellen ! oh, woman ! what a wonder thou art !" 

He held me by the wrist. His words sunk into 
my heart and memory. I had nothing to say to 
him ; I could only feel my answer, " Oh, man, it is 
such as you who make us what we are !" 

Then, at the close of that sweet May -day, once 
again at the casement of my chamber-window, once 
again breathing the still, soft, scented air, and listen- 
ing to the bursts of the nightingales' song. The 
notes seemed to carry a meaning with them, and 
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teach me something of what that thing was that the 
world called love. 

"Would Henry ever feel it? Where was she? 
Par away, it seemed to me, far oflf, in the unknown, 
unseen. 

Should I ever know it ? A great silence, not a 
note from the warblers without ; and I shut the win- 
dow hastily, for the air grew cold. 

Giles Harrowden, where are you? Wljat are you 
doing? Are you thinking of Harrowden Conrt, 
where we are letting our thoughts run wild, and 
taking liberties with the future ? 

I said to my heart, good night, think no more, 
forget ! But I started at my own unspoken words. 
Forget ! What was there to forget ? 

I remember that evening perfectly. Young as I 
was, and inexperienced, I felt as if there was some- 
thing prophetic in my thoughts. I lay down on my 
bed that night, not sorrowful, yet weeping. Weep- 
ing, after one of the happiest days that was ever 
given to dreamy youth? A day of which the 
strength of feeling dies, but the memory stays 
through life. And so comes the thought of love, 
first to woman, silently, and with tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We remained through the greater part of the 
summer at Harrowden Court. Henry returned to 
Eton. Giles wrote pleasant letters from Oxford. 
Ellen and I became close friends, and I felt the 
strength of mj spirit come forth and try its powers, 
as we talked and read together. The moral atmo- 
sphere about her was so wholesome, that I grew in 
strength as I passed my life by her side. 

When the bountiful autumn was nearly over, we 
got back to Ashley, and home was happy to both of 
us. My mother and I liked being alone together 
once more, and the woman^s-knowledge to which I 
had now attained of her early friends, and of their 
present circumstances, made me more than ever valu- 
able to her as a companion. 

We saw nothing of Giles Harrowden till the fol- 
lowing spring. He came then unexpectedly one 
afternoon after a thunder-storm, when the cool air, 
so fresh and fragrant, had tempted us to stand on 
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the stone steps that circled the bay-window of our 
sittiDg-room, and enjoy the sweetness that rose 
around. There we stood, my mother and I, and 
there Giles Harrowden joined us, as if we had been 
friends through life — almost as if we had never been 
parted. He looked older by the year that had 
passed, however; older, and altogether more grandly 
beautiful. For there was that in Giles Harrowden's 
manner and form, even in his voice, and greatly in 
the expression of his face, that was magnificent in its 
grace, and subduing. 

It was quite evident to me that Giles liked me. 
When we spoke of Henry Grantham he listened with 
an odd gravity and with great interest, quite with 
the air of one gathering evidence upon a subject, as 
if he wished to discover the exact meaning and 
amount of the regard professed for him. He was 
generous in his praises of Henry ; but he impressed 
me with a feeling that he looked on him as quite a 
boy, as an unformed character, as, in fact, a pro- 
mising youth only. Then, with a girl's impetuosity, 
I felt vexed, and yet I dared not show it — I would 
not have let Giles think that I preferred Henry 
for the world. 

Giles visited us several times that summer, and 
then went abroad ; and now my mother also had begun 
to think he loved me. As another Christmas 
passed, and Easter was again coming on the world, 
we heard from Edith Harrowden that she and Ellen 
were going to Gwenivors, and from Mr. and Mrs. 
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Orantham came letters claiming our presence there. 
To my great joy, my mother consented to go. This 
was so great a pleasure to me that the intervening 
time passed quite merrily. Gwenivors, dear Gweni- 
vors, I would live ray childhood over again in those 
scenes so dearly loved. 

Giles Harrowden was in Switzerland. They had 
asked him to join our party in Wales^ and he had 
refused. But what was that to me in my joy ; he 
was welcome to stay away ; who would want him ? 
Again, Mrs. Harrowden wrote to her old friend. 
Did she ever think, I wonder, as she wrote, that I 
should read? She wrote of Henry, but first of 
all of Sir Henry and Lady Seymour, and Alice. 

" They are at the Holmes,'* she wrote, " and they 
are so extraordinarily agreeable and friendly. There 
is a fascination about them and theirs, and I yield 
gladly to the interest they offer me. Not only is it 
pleasant to renew in this way an early friendship, but 
another thought comes. You have always known 
imy love and anxiety for Henry ; well, dear friend, 
I am sure that he admires Alice. '' 

"Indeed!'* exclaims my mother — "Bead that 
again, Euth; he admires Alice Seymour of the 
Holmes, the only child of the greatest friends his 
parents have ; my dear girl, how I hope it is true ; 
go on.*' 

I read on. " You will believe that I have looked 
forward to the day when he should love, with a 
strange mixture of hope and horror. Notwithstand- 
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ing the good that Ellen has done him^ he could 
never bear disappointment; Ellen herself thinks so ; 
strange to say they have discussed that point to- 
gether. Henry has been gifted with an exquisite 
power ; I must call it the power to suffer. I know 
him well; Ellen has reasoned it quiet, bat it only 
sleeps. Grief he could bear, but the disappoint- 
ment of well-grounded hope^ anything that he felt to 
be unjust, or dishonourable — oh, my friend, he would 
then feel more than grief, something more untameable 
than sorrow, it would be the anger of a torn heart ; 
the, perhaps, revenge,\ihsX would be to him only a 
just retribution. I want you here, for in the midst 
of my enjoyment I tremble. Pray that my boy may 
be spared the trial that would tempt him to evil 
deeds, for which when the agony was over, he 
Would never forgive himself.^' 

In Henry's future I now saw only Alice Sey- 
mour, and of course I longed to hear more of 
this love story. 

The next chapter of the story soon reached us. 
It came in a letter from Mrs. Grantham, who wrote 
to tell how the desire of her life was to be fulfilled. 
How little I had thought of such a letter when 
Henry and I talked of Alice, and all his mother's 
love for Her, sitting in the sunny porch at 
Harrowden Court. 

After this, and before the time fixed for our visit 
to Gwenivorp, Henry came to see us. I remember 
him well as he bounded into the ball, meeting us 
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with his bright handsome face glowing with happi- 
ness] it was glorious to see a human being so 
happy ; so earnest, and honest, so undoubting and 
thankful. I never knew such radiant life as shone 
in that youth in those first days of new-found joy. 
It worked upon us like enchantment, we were 
captives to a will whose desire had been granted, to 
which promise was like certainty, on whose strength 
there never fell the shadow of a doubt. 

Yet I felt sure, as I sat by him like one entranced, 
that he had never liked me as well before. Was it 
because I was the best listener that lover ever had, or 
because he had no other, being near his own age to 
talk to as he talked to me P The feeling was too 
distinct to put away from me. I was a wonderful 
pleasure to Henry Grantham ; not even to Alice 
could he talk as he talked to me, and he stayed a 
day longer than he intended to stay — he couldnH take 
himself away from the happiness he found in me. 

He had brought a miniature of Alice to show. It 
was so beautiful that it felt like a luxury to have it 
lie before me open on the table. He talked of Alice 
incessantly ; of how she looked, sung, dressed, danced ; 
what she read, wrote, thought ; of how she talked 
and walked, and rode; of all active accomplish- 
ments her riding was the most perfect; she was so 
graceful on horseback — how he dwelt upon it — so 
admired when mounted on that best of all ladies' 
horses, her bay Count Bowland. Then there came 
the history of the horse, the history of his name, her 
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father^s pleasure in his daughter's loveliness^ as he 
rode his own black Di by her side^ the best mounted 
pair in Great Britain. And at last^ in that day by 
which he had prolonged his visits he told me another 
things and my heart stood still as he spoke it ; he 
told me how Sir Lawrence Barlow had proposed to 
AUce^ and been refused^ proposed twice with the 
same fate, and how he still persevered, Henry could 
see that. 

'' But why not tell him she is engaged to you — 
nay, Henry, it is cruel to such a man. Perseverance 
does so much, he may fairly hope something from it, 
he should be told why she says no, and repeats 
it/' 

'' The Seymours, and my father and mother have 
settled it their own way. Our engagement is not to be 
announced for two years. Eeally, Euth, it is not 
every one who would allow their daughter to engage 
herself so soon to a young fellow like me. They 
must have their own way.'' 

'* Poor Sir Lawrence 1" 

''Well, I do pity him, and his mother too; she 
had set her heart upon it, and he is in love no 
doubt; but he does not love as I do — ^he can't." 

'' He loves in his own way, and I dare say that is 
bad enough." Henry laughed. 

" Do you dislike him still, Henry ? you used to 
be irritated by him." 

'' I suppose he is a troublesome fellow ; but I am 
80 gloriously happy, Euth, I couldn't quarrel with 
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any one. I can't help forgiving my enemies, that is 
if I have any ; and really Sir Lawrence is improved. 
That uncle of his, Fenton, has done wonders for 
him. I like Fenton decidedly, and so does my 
father, and there is something truly grand about 
Lady Barlow. How she loves her son, and trusts him. 
A man can't be wholly bad who holds a woman's 
hope and joy, and life, in his hand as he does. They 
say that Fenton's great attachment to his sister has 
made him devote himself to her son's welfare in a 
very extraordinary way. And he has been success- 
ful. He has gained a place for Sir Lawrence in the 
county and in the estimation of his neighbours, that 
(iould never have been achieved without his help. 
There are many people who really like Barlow, but 
my regards are for his mother ; the truest of hearts 
that woman has ; not refined, not over scrupulous as 
to her duty to her neighbour if it interfered with the 
hourly offerings her love makes to her son ; but not 
the worse in my eyes for that. Euth, I still think 
the love of mother and child the finest thing on 
earth. I treat Sir Lawrence with more respect than 
I feel, because I could not mortify his mother." 

So the hour of strong love had come to Henry 
Grantham, and I had heard it all from his own lips, 
and there was a rival in the way already — ^and Alice 
so young, so rich, and so beautiful. I had begun 
to say, "Poor Henry 1" without knowing why. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The time for our visit to Gwenivors was now 
fixed. We were to be there during the Oxford long 
vacation^ when Henry would be at home ; and for a 
part of the time of our visit Alice was to be the 
Granthams guest^ in order that my mother might 
know her^ and that she and I might become friends. 

We made the journey safely ; and soon I was at 
Gwenivors — ^there in my womanhood, with aU my 
old recollections treasured and unfading; and while I 
was making my rounds of observation, both within 
the house and without, there woke up in me those 
sensations which belong more to the perusal of some 
historical romance, than to the contemplation of 
stone and mortar ; for Gwenivors was no dumb monu- 
ment of people passed away, it had a history, and 
somehow, its walls told it. 

Mr. Grantham met my mother at the porch; 
bounding down the sweeping stairs and meeting her 
in the hall with a bo/s embrace, came Henry. In 
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another moment Mrs. Grantham met us from the 
morning-room on the ground floor ; she passed her 
arm round me^ and we ascended the stairs together. 
As we entered the library Mrs. Harrowden met us, 
and Ellen was standing by the door in her habit^ she 
had just returned from riding. Mrs. Harrowden said 
little, but the tears were in her loving eyes, and my 
heart bounded towards my mother's friend as I saw 
her thus once more, and felt the earnest pressure of 
her lips upon my cheek. 

But we had lost Mrs. Grantham ; and now, in an 
instant, she reappeared with Alice Seymour blushing 
and sheltering herself by her side. She was indeed 
most beautiful, and Henry's picture, and his word- 
painting had not come up to the original. 

She was small, and of a very slight form ; her 
complexion pale, but not unhealthy looking; her 
features of an exquisite regularity, her hair and eye* 
brows were very dark, and her eyes of a deep blue. 
Though so small and so feminine-looking, you felt 
instantly sure on beholding her that she was a 
determined character. To me, every motion, every 
feature, every word, even her dress, was interesting 
and very eloquent. I had never seen any one who 
more expressed herself in all that she did — my ad- 
miration was extreme. Though exquisitely gentle, 
there was still in every glance and motion a some- 
tldng that convinced you that she possessed not only 
the woman's strength that can suffer, and the wo* 
man's faith that perseveres, but also that other courage 
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that can venture and act, that can conquer and 
keep. 

Henrj looked like a giant by the side of Alice. 
He had improved greatly, he had grown stouter and 
more manly ; he was full of gaiety and life, he was 
the most accommodating of mortals, and lived but 
to please. In spite of his strong will and his once 
uncontrollable feelings, he now showed only the 
ready yielding of one who strove to meet the wishes 
of all around him before they could be spoken. His 
now seemed to be the giving and complying spirit, 
the spirit of loving sacrifice; and her's the cool, 
judging, governing mind, whose quiet strength there 
was no resisting. And the love that the young Alice 
had given to Henry Grantham was, without the 
shadow of a doubt, in its full strength his own. It 
was a perfect gift. No temptation could ever, even 
for a moment, and in thought only, have deprived 
him of it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Time passed, the days had wings. So it seemed 
when the time for Henry's return to Oxford came. 
I dwell in recollection on those weeks as on a season 
of great happiness. It made me tremble with joy to 
see my mother, without effort, entering into all our 
pleasures, and taking her place in the old scenes with 
no more than that touch of sorrow on her years which, 
loving my father as I had done, I could not wish 
removed. It only said that she could never forget 
him, that was all. 

She was at this date fifty years of age. One day, 
young reader, you will not think that very old. Old ! 
Who could pretend to be old by Mr. Thomdyke's 
side ; he was sixty-six that very year, I think ; and 
into what a crown of glory had the good deeds of 
those many days woven themselves. 

The next most wonderful person was our old friend 
Mrs. Blake. She was seventy-seven years of age, 
and still lived at the cottage in which Mr. Grantham 
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had placed her on coming to Qweuivors — a cottage 
you must know a little more of now. 

It was^ as you remember^ situated just wh^re the 
Longmeads ceased, and where the Lowlands estate 
began. There had once been a mill there, but that 
had been pulled down, and now the cottage only 
stood, enclosed by a fence overgrown with yellow and 
red wall-flower. There was a garden, always kept in 
the neatest order; and when the autumn came the 
Virginian creeper that covered one end of the house 
and a high chimney, made a bright patch in the 
landscape. The niece whom Mrs. Blake had had to 
live with her, had married a French sailor, and settled 
at a village on the sea-coast, about seven miles from 
Gwenivors. Her husband was a clever and an extra- 
ordinary jnan; he was a native of Dieppe, and, 
besides being a sailor, he was skilled in carving and 
turning, making bone and ivory ornaments, and 
turning both wood and alabaster in a very beautiful 
manner. Occasionally he still went to sea, going 
sometimes in coal vessels to Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, and always taking an active part in works of 
mercy, when, in winter, storm-driven vessels were in 
danger on the coast. He loved the sea dearly, so 
every one said, and he would be out with the pilots, 
going on board vessels with them ; and being found 
of service from the use of his native tongue, Emile Le- 
franc, whose name was always shortened into '^ Mill,'' 
by which name we may call him when we have to 
mention him again in our story, was a man liked and 
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admired, but always called ''odd/' on what evidence 
we could not ascertain; but he was a good husband 
to Ellen his wife, which was all that concerned the 
family at Gwenivors. 

Mill and Ellen had only one child, a daughter 
called Eose. She was about sixteen years of age 
when we were paying this visit to the Granthams, 
and every one who had seen her spoke of her 
beauty. 

The sea-coast village where they lived, was a strange 
place, built on the steep cliff side, and not accessible 
in a carriage. There was a good farm-house on the 
flat land above the cliff, and visitors made this house 
their inn. In summer, occasionally, the mistress of 
the farm let lodgings, and it had sometimes hap- 
pened that persons known to Mr. and Mrs. Grantham 
had lodged there. In these ways, the villagers had 
become known to the family at Gwenivors, and as 
the most glorious sight of the sea that you can 
imagine was seen from Cliffeside, we often made that 
spot an object in our riding excursions ; for Alice 
loved the sea as became a Welsh girl, to whom 
mountains and the great deep were among her 
earliest friends. 

We sometimes rode to Cliffeside, and put up our 
horses at Mr. Jones's farm ; and we used to sit in a 
garden beneath the shelter of a very high sloping 
bank, glorious with American shrubs, some of which 
were of the rarest kinds then known. When we 
remarked this, Mrs. Jones informed us that Sir 
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Lawrenc€( Barlow had had them planted^ and that 
to him also her visitors owed those luxarious rustic 
seats and sofas that were placed where the finest 
views of the great sea appeared. 

" He is here often, winter and summer, and loves 
the sea whatever the weather may be. He has a 
boat here — there it lies ; he is out a whole night in 
her often. Mill is his man ; they are just like 
brothers when the sea-going fit is on them. Ton 
know there is something very grand and genteel like 
about that man Mill ; he likes Sir Lawrence, too. 
When the wreck of the ' Sarah Jane^ was cast ashore 
here last winter ; do you remember it, Mr. Henry ?" 

" I heard about it, but I was away from home. 
It was a dreadful affair I remember.^' 

'^ Ah yes, bad enough," Mrs. Jones went on, 
" but Mill says he shall never forget Sir Lawrence 
that night. Why, he tossed about in the sea like a 
porpoise ; they had a rope round him you k,how ; he 
went, and Mill managed the rope. I stood there, on 
that far point ; that is my good man and I lay down 
there, holding on to each other. I heard with 
sharper ears that hour than ever before or since ; J 
felt that I could see almost through the darkness. 
Hearing or seeing, or both, I knew all about it ; but 
now that it's only in my memory, and the recollec- 
tion of the roaring waves, and the canopy of black 
cloud rises, I can hardly tell by what senses my 
knowledge came to me.'^ 

E 
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" And what did Sir Lawrence do ?" asked 
Henry. 

At that moment I remembered the porch at 
Harrowden Courts and all we had said^ and I gazed 
into Henry's face to read his spirit there if I could. 
I could read nothing but peace, perfect peace. He 
was interested in Sir Lawrence Barlow's acts, as in a 
brave man's doings, and sitting there by the side of 
Alice Seymour he was at rest, and in peace. 

" Sir Lawrence saved all the lives that were saved 
that night, he and Mill together, I should say. I 
heard Mm speak, I heard the people cheer, I heard 
the women near me sobbing say, * God bless him !' 
There was many an old grudge forgiven him that 
night ; for the people don't like Plas Alban much, or 
didn't, but that night won't be forgotten, whatever 
the future brings. The men from the coal-country 
were here by hundreds, but they couldn't help, it 
was not in their way you know, but they could feel, 
and they'll remember ; they bare their heads to Sir 
Lawrence now, if not to better men." 

Alice looked up ; I wondered how she felt, hearing 
this man thus so unsuspectingly talked of. She 
looked at the woman and said, 

" But, Mrs. Jones, the opportunity for such great 
deeds, and such great deeds being done, have a good 
effect on people. Sir Lawrence must have been 
better for that night; and as life goes on, and he 
adds to this deed others and greater ones, perhaps he 
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may become more truly great than we can ever be, 
who talk about him/' 

"Well, Miss Seymour, that sounds right; and, 
indeed, I think we all of us feel as you do. One 
can't help expecting good things of a man who can 
give, or risk his life for others. And we thought 
his life was given. Many would have kept him 
back; and Mill's wife spoke — I shall never forget 
her words and his answer. ' Think of your mother,' 
said the woman." 

" And what did he reply ?" asked Henry hastily. 
Bemembering how he and I had talked together on 
this subject ; I, too, looked up eagerly. 

"In these words," said Mrs. Jones. 'Better,' 
said he, ' to me a death like this, than a life I did 
not risk, when — hark I' Well, Sir, when he said, 
' hark I' there rose a woman's cry from the sinking 
ship. Mill fastened the rope round him. ^ Let it 
out fast enough. Mill,' said Sir Lawrence. ' Trust 
me,' said Mill, ' but I wish it was myself.' ' You 
are best at the rope, aiid I am good enough in the 
water. Now, give me enough of it.' And then, 
Sir, he sprung off the rock like a bird on the 
wing." 

" Go on," said Henry. 

"He reached the ship, found a rope they had 
flung to him, got his rope to them ; and then, by 
that rope, one after another, we landed eleven men. 
Poor souls ! Our house was full. But there were 
many drowned. Many before he got to them, some 

E 2 
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two or three afterwards — ^washed off, and dashed to 
pieces. But the women — oh, Mr. Henry — ^like a 
great water-dog, even in his teeth; tying another 
on to a hen-coop, and getting her pulled through 
—and then Mill was at that, too — ^and not one of 
those women drowned. Well — " 

"It was glorious!*' said Henry. ''I am glad 
Lady Barlow has had such joy. I am so glad, too, 
that I know these particulars; I feel guilty of a 
mean selfishness not to have heen more interested 
about the circumstances of this great action. I can't 
help thinking of his mother V 

" And well may you think of her, Mr. Grantham. 
By dawn the next day the news had reached her, 
and she was here as soon as her horses could bring 
her. She stood here, in front of the entrance door. 
She looked like a crowned queen ; all her face was 
in a glow like ; and her figure was ao grand, you 
couldnH but bow down before her. ' Show me,' she 
says, ' show me the women who owe their lives to 
my son.' So then she saw them— five, altogether. 
Into every woman's hand she placed five guineas. 
' My thank-offering to heaven for my brave son,' she 
said. Then she asked for Mill, and she said, 'I 
know how to thank you for your part in my son's 
great deed — ^I will give your child a marri9ge-por- 
tion. I know how the heart of a parent is reached !' 
And oh I Mr. Henry, with such a grand, proud 
smile she would speak of her son, and her being his 
mother. Every man in the place could have wor- 
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shipped her. And indeed^ the lady has a great 
hearty only it made a poor, simple soul like me, 
tremble to see her so full of this glorification like. 
It don't seem natural. Miss Seymour ; we are but 
grass. I declare I trembled ; and when I saw her 
get into her carriage, with him by her side, giving 
more of a smile to Eose than an old-fashioned woman 
like me loves to see, though, to tell the truth, Bose is 
a good girl — ^when I saw one and the other of 
them I felt of a shake. But she is a great lady, and 
if he is over-spirited, he has got all the daring from 
her. Eh, but there's an awe about her, Mr. Henry ! 
Don't you think so ?" 

"Well, Mrs. Jones," said Henry, *'I do agree 
with you; there is something awful about Lady 
Barlow. But I have admired her all my life." 

''"lis her strong love makes her seem so powerful 
before me," said Mrs. Jones. "But then I say, 
' all her eggs in one basket.' " 

" True, very true," said Henry, as if struck by 
the woman's homely talk. 

''Yes, Sir, that's it. The Lord keep trouble from 
her." 

In our hearts, we, I am sure, said "Amen." 
Then the horses were brought round by the servant, 
and we were soon mounted and riding home. 

More than once, Alice made us stop to look at the 
star-sown sea. How dazzling it looked that day in 
its calm, far-spread, glorious brightness. 

" How I love it 1" said Alice, "how difficult it is 
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to believe ^t could ever be an enemy I I don't like 
people to call it terrible and treacherous." 

"Stop, Alice, we have just been hearing of a 
wreck/' 

Henry proposed a canter across the short, thyme- 
scented turf, and we started off merrily. I can 
recall every incident of this day with accuracy; it 
would be impossible to forget it, I think. 

Just as we reached the broad road that led to the 
entrance gates, where the ivy-lodge stood, which you 
must remember very well, we met Lady Barlow. 
She was herself driving a low pony carriage, and 
there was a servant in the seat behind her. We 
drew up, and she greeted us with evident pleasure. 
A fine, beautiful woman she still was ; she was one 
of those who look" well with grey hair — ^more white 
than dark. It softened her countenance, and gave 
delicacy to her complexion, as powder is said to have 
done in the days when it was worn. 

I thought I detected a moment's uneasiness of 
expression in Lady Barlow's face when she saw 
Alice with us. 

'' Are you staying at Gwenivors ?" she said 

And Alice answered, " Yes, I am supposed to be 
learning to love Euth Baynard." 

Lady Barlow laughed, and said with a smile to 
me, " Not a very diflBcult lesson, I hope." Then she 
added, "Tour families have been friends; I like 
hereditary affection." 

" So do I," said Henry quickly ; and then as if he 
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feared he had betrayed himself, he said, *' We have 
been spending an hour or two at Cliffeside, talking to 
Mrs. Jones, and blinding our eyes with the sight of 
that sparkling sea — ^it looks very lovely to-day/* 

'* Ah V said Lady Barlow, " I have not been there 
lately, not since — '' an odd look, as if of dread, 
passed across her face, but immediately she went 
on, "it is not always as it is to-day, Mr. Gran- 
tham/' 

"No;** answered Henry, understanding her in- 
stantly; "no, we have been talking about it. Where 
is Sir Lawrence P I have not seen him since I re- 
turned from Oxford — ^I want to take my hat off to 
him/' 

Alice smiled. She looked so perfectly beautiful at 
that moment that I felt Lady Barlow must remark 
it. Whether she did or not, her own face grew 
brighter than I can tell you, and her, " Thank you, 
Henry Grantham,'' was. a thing to be remembered. 
Alice never spoke, perhaps she was right. I mur- 
mared something, but to look at that woman at 
that moment was to forget every thing — ^T don't 
know what I said. We moved on, and Henry 
spoke, 

" I like her love for him. It is a gift worth hav- 
ing. What an endownment for a man, but yet 
terrible ! Mrs. Jones is right." 

That evening we spoke of our ride, and of what 
we had heard and seen. Mr. Grantham had much 
to say in praise of Sir Lawrence; bat as there was a 
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feeling amongst us that Alice did not like talking of 
him^ the subject was not pursued. Ellen, as if 
purposely, asked leave to sing. It was a mere form, 
she spoke as she opened the piano, and then once 
more I heard the verses poured forth in eloquent song 
that Henrj had written to his mother. They were 
new to Alice. How her beauty seemed, as it were, 
to enrich itself while she heard and when she thanked 
him. How she seemed to grow in gentle power 
while she spoke ! With what a smile of loving thank- 
fnlness she looked into his face ; and he, had they 
changed characters ? Is he meek, grateful and loving, 
as a woman might be P He is that and more ; he is 
captive, tamed, lost to every thing but his love. His 
father smiles quietly, his mother gives thanks ; John 
Thomdyke, wlio is with us every day, is satisfied, 
and thinks with consolation of the joy that dwells 
with *' his boy,'' for so he still calls Henry. To my 
mother, the fact of this great happiness acting out 
. before her, brings a new life. She lives in their 
happiness, and grows young again I think. She is 
more than ever expressive of her great love for me ; 
she has had her great trial, and to her the hours are 
gone ; but as she kisses me that night in my little 
room which joins her larger one and communicates 
with it, she utters a few words that tell me this, 
*' and He shall renew the face of the earth I'* 

Yes, it is the same story acted out by the growing 
generation. She is thinking of me, and I know it. 
I shudder, I say the air is cold^ I will shut the 
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window — ^it is the same window from which Edith 
Harrowden used to gaze and speculate on life. My 
mother tells me this, and says — says, 

"There is another Giles Harrowden, Euth/' I 
shudder again, I cannot speak ; she goes on, " have 
you any idea why he does not come ? you know they 
have asked him so earnestly. Edith woald so have 
liked to have him here just now. The secret about 
Alice and Henry might have been told him, but they 
will not write it. He might have come, he has no 
real reason — no reason for staying away; had he any 
reason for coming to Ashley, think you, Bath ?'' 

I see in her face the depth of her love, and the 
meaning of her words, and I do not shudder now — 
I am a changed woman on the instant. 

" Mother, mother/' I say — I have grown old and 
strong, and wise, and far-seeing in that moment. 
I knew every thing, I knew that to be assured that 
Giles Harrowden loved me would be the greatest 
happiness life could give. I knew it with a certainty 
that never seemed to belong to anything else ; and 
yet when I spoke it was truly, and I think I spoke 
well, " Mother, you and Mrs. Harrowden have been 
talking of this V 

"Yes, Bath; why not? She cannot but hope 
for it, she cannot help thinking of the future of her 
lost husband's home. Of course, for him to marry 
my child would give her great joy.'' 

" But no one knows anything of Giles." 

" Nay ; she seems to know him very well, and we 
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surely know him^ Buth — ^his is not a difficult charac-' 
ter I think/' 

''1 donH mean that. What is not known is the 
state of his affection. We do not know his friends. 
He is old enough to have made up his mind long 
ago. I do not doubt the truth and worth of Giles 
Harrowden's character, I only mean to say that his 
hopes and desires, his intentions, are all utterly un- 
known to us. Do you follow me, mother V 

"Yes, dearest child, of course; but, but — " 

I interrupted her. "Now then listen to me. 
This is to me a very grave subject — ^falling in love, 
I mean. I am not given to falling in love, you know. 
I am nineteen, and have given you no trouble yet, 
mother.'^ 

She smiled, and seemed to wish me to speak 
on. 

" I say that this is a grave subject. I donH think 
that you and Mrs. Harrowden should speculate on 
what you know nothing about. If yon go on 
doing so, and if Giles brings home an Italian bride, 
or tells you he has loved some English girl for the 
last five years — ^then you will be feeling that I am 
passed over, ignored, almost refused. Mother, T am 
too proud to bear all that. Tell Mrs. Harrowden to 
weave no possible trials for me ; when she is think* 
ing of doing me good, she may be preparing my de- 
gradation.^' 

" Degradation I Buth, dearest, what a word ! 
you take it strongly, child.'' 
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'*Jfeel strongly mother. She has no more know- 
ledge of Giles than we have ; she can't make him 
love me ; until she is sure that he does^ she must 
not think of us together. I am not even in imagina- 
tion to be refused, my mother.'* 

She sat by my side on the couch that had been 
there ever since her friend's girlhood, and listened to 
me. I was the grave monitor, and she the instructed 
child. I think that after that hour a little of this 
new character clang to me ; she said I spoke wisely, 
she said that I was right; but the free unsettled 
mind of girlhood had gone for ever, the woman's 
trial had come, and I welcomed it with all my 
strength. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

In the morning I rose like a different person. I 
knew myself. It is a solemn hour in a woman's life, 
when this knowledge comes to her; when she is 
aware of the fact, and does not try to close her eyes 
to its consequences. To me, I think it brought 
great repose of mind, there was consolation and 
strength in it, I was wiser than many who were 
around me; I felt that I was so then, I knew it 
aft;erwards. But I must go on with the events of 
this visit to Gwenivors; they seemed of small 
account as the days passed by of that happy sojourn 
in our ancient homes, but they formed a part of the 
coming history, and as such they must be told. 

Of course we visited the Lowlands. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who was my mother's tenant there, and who 
carried on a prosperous business with the paper-mill, 
was an intelligent person, a large employer of the 
women and girls as well as of the men, and certainly 
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a benefactor to the neighbourhood. We often 
walked to the Lowlands^ or drove there in Mrs. 
Grantham's pony carriage, which held four of us, 
and was drawn by as perfect a pair of Welsh ponies 
as ever were seen. But I think we enjoyed long 
strolling walks more than driving ; Henry and Alice, 
Ellen and I ; first to Mrs. Bl^ke, where there was 
always much to hear ; and I confess that the few 
words that Mrs. Jones had spoken of Lady Barlow's 
interest in Bose Mill, made me linger on old Mrs. 
Blake's talk of hei niece, and her strange husband, 
and their beautiful child, with a great degree of 
interest — with that sort of wondering interest with 
which one listens to the beginning of some strange 
tale, whose end is not known yet. Henry and Alice 
shared in this feeling I know, we sometimes spoke 
to each other of it. 

Then we would stroll on to the Lowlands, and 
find Mrs. Williams busy in her green-house ; they 
were great gardeners, Mrs. Williams and her hus- 
band. They had built forcing houses that were more 
thought of than Sir Henry Seymour's at the Holmes. 
They encouraged the poor to get pretty gardens 
round their cottages, and had never done praising 
Sir Lawrence Barlow, who had enriched Cliffeside with 
such gifts of Alpine and American shrubs. On 
further we would go sometimes, leaving the culti- 
vated glories of the Lowlands gardens, for the 
rugged beauties of John Thomdyke's. Leaving the 
warm vale, and wending our way through the fir- 
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covered hill-side up to the cedars^ we used to feel 
the cool shade almost too chilling^ and get on 
rapidly till we gained the terrace on which the grim 
but well loved building stood. It did not matter 
whether John Thorndvke was at hornet or not^ we 
were always welcome there. 

There was brightness enough to satisfy the eye in 
the well-kept flower borders and the close-shaved 
turf^ all was exquisitely neat^ and perfectly cared for. 
The deep shade around had a sweet, still grandeur 
about it, and there on the green sward« watching the 
shadows, many and many an hour have we rested 
ourselves, and talked of life and its po8t«ibilities, and 
resolved to guide our steps courageously, with glad 
thanksgivings for the blessings that lay around us. 

But pleasant rides and summer rambles were not 
the only things to be done ; we had to take Alice 
back to the Holmes, and to spend a luxurious week 
there. 

It would be difficult to say why some houses give 
us a sensation of far greater luxury than others ; 
Mr. Grantham and Sir Henry seemed to possess an 
equality of this world's goods, but yet the luxury of 
the Holmes was an' evident thing, you saw it — ^at 
Gwenivors you felt and enjoyed it, but it was like a 
thing out of sight. Sir Henry was splendid to look 
at, and in his manner there was an extraordinary 
charm ; everything about him was in the greatest 
perfection, and there was an exquisite gentleness 
and simplicity about Lady Seymour that impressed 
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one with the highest ideas of feminine grace. Ellen 
declared that it was too delightful. 

''If I had my choice I would not desire this 
worldliness ; there is not a fault to find, but I grow 
frightened ; it is not true ; let us go to see some poor 
people to-morrow, let us buy flannel petticoats for 
them.'' 

I laughed, " It is summer, Ellen,'' but I knew what 
she meant. 

And so this visit passed ; how happy Henry was ; 
happiness made him so gentle, and this gentleness 
satisSed his mother's soul. But Mrs. Harrowden 
was not satisfied, she joined us in our room one 
night, and spoke plainly. 

" It is just like a dream," she said, " this con- 
spiracy to be happy among ourselves is too painful. 
The world and life, oh Euth, you don't know, but I 
do ; you don't known the meaning of that word, life 
will break in and wake us up, and I fear in the 
midst of joy. This great secret separates us too 
much from the world in which we are, and which has 
its right in us ; and now Henry goes away on a 
mock errand to-morrow, because Sir Lawrence and 
Lady Barlow are to dine here, and he is afraid he 
shall betray himseK if he stays." 

Mrs. Harrowden was not wrong ; I thought so 
when the next day came, and among others in a 
great dinner party were this mother and son ; Sir 
Henry with his sweet courtesy always delighted Lady 
Barlow, and Sir Lawrence appeared tg great advan- 
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tage at the Holmes; the subduing effect of that 
high wrought civilization showed itself in him very 
pleasantly. He was a grand looking person; his 
large stature and fine proportions^ and the beauty of 
his features showed well in that room^ where he 
stood half a head higher than any other man, and 
took his place with an honest freedom that had 
something very attractive in it. There too was his 
UHcle, Mr. Fenton ; I had only seen him once before, 
and that was when riding with Mr. Thorndyke. We 
had met him near the Blacklands, and he had ridden 
with us three or four miles. He was a man of fifty 
perhaps, he had marked features, a mouth and chin 
of great decision, and a countenance loving and 
sweet as an affectionate child^s ; he was not tall, and 
was very broad in the shoulders, showing, as Mr. 
Thorndyke had told me, great strength of frame, and 
powers of extraordinary agility; and so we had 
heard many wonderful stories of his prowess in 
manly amusements. That day, when we were riding 
together, he had talked of the wreck at Cliffeside, 
and had explained with great clearness the risk his 
nephew had run, and the energy and skill that had 
ended in so great a success. Mr. Fenton had been 
made the Coroner for that district, his duty had 
therefore soon brought him to Cliffeside, and the 
examination of the people who had helped the men 
ashore, had possessed him with a perfect knowledge 
of the facts. It was impossible not to be pleased 
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with Mr. Penton, and Mr. Thorndyke's words after 
we had parted from him now rung in my ears, 

'' A man of great warmth of heart, determination, 
and skill in measuring men's minds and guiding 
them. I like Fenton. Whatever his former follies 
may have been, he now uses his gifts to a good pur- 
pose. I like Fenton very much.'' 

Henry Grantham came back the next morning, 
and after a few more days of cloudless joy we went 
back to Gwenivors. 

A wonderful contrast to the Holmes was Plas 
Alban, which we visited a fortnight afterwards. 

We went there with strange feelings, as if we really 
ought to go ; and Henry — how odd it seemed to 
me — Henry was more pleased to go than any of us. 
If he had seen Sir Lawrence Barlow's magnificent, 
overpowering sort of beauty at the Holmes, would 
he then have wished to go? Sir Lawrence im- 
pressed me strongly with a feeling of power. I felt 
that a wreck once a month might make that man a 
hero ; but if he could not save, must he destroy ? 
my voice shook as I sung with Ellen, and when he 
sat by me on the sofa I was like a person struck 
dumb. 

There was much to interest at Flas Alban. The 
scenery was so distinct from that of all other places in 
the neighbourhood, that its character and interests 
were exclusively its own. 

There was granite and heath, wild moor and 
wooded dell, and from the windows, a grand sight of 

F 
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the sea-coast. The ground about the house was soft 
and bwelling, rich with trees, and gay with flower 
and shrub. 

To reach Flas Alban, we had driven by the longer 
route, partly for safety, and partly to shew my mo- 
ther the scenes she had not seen for many years. 
We had driven through lanes not too wide, and 
crossed the open land, gazing on the great silver sea 
that stretched to the far horizon. 

*' Bough farming,^' said Mr. Grantham, ^* but the 
men pay their rent, I hear. Decent cottages, and 
gardens joining most of them. Fenton has encou- 
raged his nephew in all that ; a sure and a good way 
to popularity. It is almost extraordinary how much 
Sir Lawrence is liked by a certain rough sort of 
fellow, who is utterly unmanageable to all other 
people. Ah 1 here we are V* 

The sea on our left was spotted with fishing-boats ; 
we turned sharp round and away from it, on our 
right, and passed under the great arched gateway in 
the wall that bounded the Plas Alban estate. Then 
we drove down a road between rows of aged and 
stunted oak. At the end of this avenue we entered 
by a modern gateway on a scene like fairyland — ^the 
low, dark, rambling, stone-mullioned house, standing 
in a wilderness of gay flowers and luxurious ever- 
greens. And, once more, and now far off, the great 
sea, sparkling as we had seen it from the road. Far 
down, at the foot of the gully, lay, as we knew, the 
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village of ClifiPeside ; but the towering head-lauds hid 
it from our sight. 

Affcer a cordial greeting from our host and hostess, 
we made the tour of the grounds and garden^ which 
had been much dressed and improved since my mo- 
therms last visit. Then we .made oor toilette, and 
spent the time before dinner in pleasant talk. 

The weather had changed suddenly. The sea was 
dark, and the sky lowering. Summer as it was, the 
sudden difference of temperature had so chilled us as 
to make us glad to see the wood-fire in the large, 
low, pictured room, where Lady Barlow was receiv- 
ing her dinner-guests. 

When the neighbours who had been invited to 
meet us were gone, we closed round the fire, for the 
wind blew high, and the comfortable warmth drew 
us together like old friends. 

" It is strange,'* said Henry, looking round with 
his boy's face of wonder, which I knew so well, " it 
is strange to come to a place you have known from 
childhood, and yet feel that it has ceased to be the 
same. Nature and art have beei^ busy, and have 
made all things different. With an exceeding beauty. 
But still, there is something strange V* 

Lady Barlow smiled, a very honest, loving smil§, 
on the speaker^ and I looked up at Sir Lawrence, 
who was sitting by me. 

"There is a strange something,'' said Henry. 
"It can't be memory; it can't be association." 
" It is the sea," said Sir Lawrence, readily. 

F 2 
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"The sea P Oh, no !" 

" I say, yes. Don't you think — don't you feel/' 
he said, correcting himself with a smile, " don't you 
feel that a great spreading sea of that sort/' nodding 
towards the drawn curtains, " has a voice and an in- 
fluence of its own ? Do you think it has been tell- 
ing its history to an old house like this for centuries, 
without some sort of tie arising between it and its 
inhabitants. We have all been loving it, and watch- 
ing it, and listening to it. We have reaped harvests 
from its depths — won bread upon its waters. It is 
the burial-place of ^ore than we can think of. 
What I no tie between that vast wonder and our- 
selves ? Impossible 1 It affected you when you 
were a child, Grantham ; it affects you now," 

His mother turned away to hide, as it seemed, the 
pleasure she had in the strong man's fanciful talk. 
Henry looked at him with a smile, Ellen gave a 
glance of pleased surprise, and I — I will confess it — 
shuddered. 

''There!" exclaimed Henry, with a laugh, "you 
are feeling the thing now I" 

I could hardly bear this playing on my nerves. 
•• Don't, don't !" I cried, " It is too late in the 
day !" 

Sir Lawrence laughed. It was a cruel laugh, aiid 
I felt it so. 

We all stood together in the hall, while our can- 
dles were lighting. There was a sound, a murmur. 
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swelling and ceasing, comiDg and going strangely. 
We stood still and listened. 

'' It is the sea \" said Sir Lawrence, with a glance 
round at me, ''everything is the sea here. Don't 
you remember the sound ?*' 

" Almost — I think 1 do,*' said Henry, hesitating. 
"But 1 don't know its cause.'' 
# "Vve told you," said Sir Lawrence, "the sea; 
that is the chauut of the waves breaking on Chapel 
Point. It precedes a storm. Listen, it rises finely, 
and dies away with a wail. ' It ain't altogether 
nat'ral,' as the Cliffeside sailors say. 

I moved away ; Lady Barlow followed us up the 
stair-case, and Ellen and I were soon alone in our 
great, green-painted, tapestry-hung bed-room. 

" Euth," she said, " if a woman ever loves that 
man, he will be loved distractedly." 

" Oh, Ellen ! But who could love him ?" 

"Many. Some girl whose spirit has wrestled 
with life, whose days have been passed among strong 
men, to whom he is a giant in deed, and a poet in 
fancy. And when he loves — ^Ruth, Euth, I wish he 
did not love Alice I" 

How much those few hours at Plas Alban had 
taught us of what Sir Lawrence really was — and 
there was more to learn. 

I opened the window and looked out. The wind 
was high, but not cold. I could see where Qiffeside 
lay from this side of tlie house, though the foliage of 
the tices hid the cottages from us. The wind blew 
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in gusts, the trees moaned, shivered, and were still 
again. Dark, wild clouds streaked the sky, where 
the moon held a troubled way that night, and the 
bright evergreens I had admired by day, now looked 
pitchy black, in great irregular masses of a frightful 
density. 

Yet, strangely enough, though I shrunk from the 
dark world without, I felt at that moment, for tha. 
first time, some recollection of drives to that sea- 
coast wlien I was a little child at the Lowlands, 
and I was losing the sense of being a stranger— of 
separation from old traditions. The chaunt of the 
waves rose high, a dark cloud passed, and the 
moonlight, no longer veiled, shewed the far-off 
Chapel Point. I could see the foam of the 
breakers falling back into the dark sea, like broken 
clouds ; at intervals, those terrible rocks, the Grind- 
ers, whose name I suddenly remembered, were vi- 
sible. 

I looked out for boat or vessel on that threatening 
sea, and there was none. The rising chaunt was not 
a useless warning — ^it had been listened to ; and I 
said so to Ellen with a sensation of comfort and 
relief. 

She stood by me. I was just in the act of closing 
the window, when, from Chapel Point, there rose 
an upward stream of light. I seized Ellen's hand ; 
we clasped each other's tightly. We saw the rocket 
burst and fall in stars, and then another, and an- 
other, all blue and ghost-like; and then we heard 
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the booming of small, far-off cannon, and instantly a 
window was thrown np below ns, and on the turf 
stood Mr. Fenton and Sir Lawrence. 

"What h it?'' asked Ellen, leaning from the 
window. 

Mr. Fenton looked np. " Miss Hftrrowden, you 
have seen the distress signals. It is from a vessel in 
danger by those terrible Grinders, They have been 
answered from Cliffeside; Mill is all alive by this 
time, and Sir Lawrence is going.'' 

Mr. Fenton spoke quietly, but Sir Lawrence had 
no word for us. He was dragging siomething from 
the house — I don'fc know, I never asked, what it 
was ; he was packing ropes and clinking irons into 
a two-wheeled carriage, in which a groom was al- 
ready seated. They were dressed in something that 
looked like dark-painted canvass. 

Both master and man were so absorbed in what 
they were doing, that they never gave a glance to the 
window opened above them, and though we con- 
tinued to watch them, and to speak from time to 
time to Mr. Fenton, Sir Lawrence appealed to know 
nothing about us. Then he jumped into the car- 
riage, and the chafing horse, after two or three vicv 
lent rearings, jumped off at a rapid pace, and they 
were gone. 

''Where is Lady Barlow P Does she know that 
her son is gone P" 

" My sister knows," said Mr. Fenton, " she is a 
brave wonderful woman, with a stronger heart i}m\ 
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kdies wear now-a-days I fancy. You will, I hope, 
see her radiant to-morrow. Miss Baynard. Good 
night/' 

We answered him each of us, " Good night I" and 
the window was closed and the curtain drawn, and 
we sat alone listening to the gusts that came in 
broad strokes against the outer wall of the inner 
bed-room, and broke its strength against its, granite 
side. But when we grew sleepy, we lay down and had 
no dreams. The glittering sun-light woke us in the 
morning, and we rose wondering over the work the 
night had seen. 

As we walked together through the hall to the 
breakfast-room in the morning, we heard cheerful 
voices, and Mr. Fenton met us at the door ; his iron 
features were as expressive of strength and determina- 
tion as ever, but his kind eyes lighted up his face, 
and we knew that it had gone well with his nephew 
before he spoke. Sitting at the bottom of the table 
with his back to us as we entered, was Sir Lawrence. 
The side of his coat, and the seam of the right sleeve 
had been cut open, and they were now tied together 
loosely ; his left arm was bound to his side with a 
black scarf; Mr. Grantham was the only person in 
the room with him when we entered. Ellen walked 
straight up to him, and said with a plainness that 
was in her most agreeably flattering, 

" Please to tell your own story, we know it is an 
honourable one, and I am longing to hear it.'' 

He rose from his seat as he answered her, he did 
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not see Alice and Henry entering the room to- 
gether, and Mrs. Grantham close behind them. 

"Well, Miss Harrowden, I dare not disobey yon. 
There was help wanted last night, and not every man 
can give that kind of help. As I could, I went — very 
commonplace is it not V 

'' Go on, Sir,'' said Ellen smiling. 

"So then all things happened in their usual 
course. It was a collier in distress, very unromantic ; 
there were three men and two women, and one had 
a baby — all saved but one, he died from a heavy sea 
carrying him on the rock, poor fellow 1 it was the 
blow that did it." 

" And what did. that f** asked Ellen, pointing to 
his shoulder. 

" Oh, the woman did it, or the baby, or both,'* 
he tried to laugh oflf the answer, but Ellen would 
know all. 

" Did you save them V* 

"No, Mill did that.'' 

"And now what had they to do with you ?" 

" Miss Harrowden, the man was drunk, left on 
the wreck, if you had seen the woman with her half 
dead child in her arms, kneeling and praying God 
to turn our hearts to the deed she desired, you would 
give me no credit. So thus sent, I could not do 
other than obey ; and I, just as they were getting us 
ashore, got a pull, or a blow, I can't tell how it was, 
but my shoulder was put out." 

But before Ellen could speak, and before Sir 
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Lawrenee had caught our loyely Alice's glittering 
eyes, Mr. Fenton went on, 

''Then the waves covered them both, his arm was 
useless, swaying on the powerful swell of the waters ; 
you may not know what heavy blows those waves 
give. Miss Harrowden. He saved the man with one 
arm, he held the half dead creature to him, and they 
were drawn in together/' 

''Would you have had me let him go?" Sit 
Lawrence laughed lightly, but it was the only laugh 
in the room. 

'' You could easier have died with him, I know 
that very well/' 

The strong man could not laugh now that those 
few words had dropped from Alice Seymour's lips. 
He thanked her, trembled, and sat down saying 
softly, " I suppose I am tired/' 

Then Lady Barlow came in ; she was magnificent- 
lookingin her grateful pride. First of all she stopped 
at her son's side, and said, " God bless you, Law- 
rence/' 

He rose at her words. He stooped his tall form 
and kissed her before us all ; then wiping a tear 
from her pale cheek, he said ''I shall be well 
directly. It was a beautiful accident, my uncle is 
charmed with it ; now let us have breakfast/' 

She had regained all her old stateliness when she 
seated herself opposite to him, and she received our 
congratulations with a perfect ease. Alice was 
silent. Lady Barlow held out her hand to her. 
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''Did the storm disturb youP*' she asked. 

**No, no," stammered Alice, "I suppose I was 
on the sheltered side of the house ; I never knew or 
heard anything; it vexes me to think of it. I wish 
I had known; if I could have done something, if I 
oould have thought that I had helped even by a 
single word only ; I feel vexed and hurt, I hardly 
know why. Lady Barlow, you should have roused 
the house, and kept us together praying for brave 
men, and for the bravest of them all, till he came 
back.'' 

We all agreed to this, and Lady Barlow smiled 
half sadly as we spoke ; but Sir Lawrence Barlow 
had fixed his eyes on Alice, and his whole soul 
seemed to rest on his glance while he thus surveyed 
her. It thrilled through me, and Alice knew that he 
loved her, had been told so, why did she speak thus ? 
could she not have guessed the strength of his 
feelings from the daring of his deeds? And Mr. 
Fenton was talking to Henry, who seemed to 
take no notice of tlie things saying around him. 
He was hearing from that man of some new 
contrivance for getting ropes to a vessel by fixing 
hooks into the rigging. They were busy talking 
science ; could nothing disturb the peace that the 
heart of Alice had brought with it ? I was almost 
provoked, and he looked so boyish, theorizing while 
others felt, talking over possibilities when great deeds 
had just been done; and when he did speak he 
vexed me. 
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''^o you gave the woman back her dranken 
husband^ Sir Lawrence/^ he spoke like one sud- 
denly wakened to facts. ''A drunken husband! 
and perhaps she would have done better without 
him. Who knows whether^ towards her, it was, or 
was not a kind action ?'* there was a dreamy tone in 
his words. 

Sir Lawrence said with a short laugh, " Ask your 
mother.'' 

Was it an insult,. or did he mean that of all those 
who were at table his mother alone had a husband 
to lose, and that she therefore best could answer her 
son's question? I don't know; but Mr. Fenton 
again began to talk to Henry, and the moment 



We stayed that day at Plas Alban, but some 
friends were put off who had been asked to dinner. 
Sir Lawrence was to be kept quiet. In the evening 
Alice sat by him talking of the sea, and its terrors ; 
and hearing from him, with an unconcealed interest^ 
of the excitement and the emotions of such a time as 
he had gone through the night before. Ellen came 
to where Mrs. Harrowden and I were looking over 
a large portfolio of prints. She sat down and 
said, 

" It is all wrong, as wrong as it can be, that man 
is greatly to be pitied, and Lady Barlow is being 
cheated, nothing less. They ought to be told of the 
engagement. Your mother is now saying so to Mrs. 
Grantham. I am so sorry for him ; there is some- 
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thing frightful in letting those children play with 
that great man's heart/' 

Alas I mj mother did not sncceed in persuading 
Mr. and Mrs. Grantham. They said they could not 
speak without Sir Henry and Lady Seymour's con- 
sent; and 80^ when the next morning came^ and we 
were all pressed to stay a day longer, it was a relief 
to hear Mr. Fenton say plainly, 

" I would rather have Lawrence kept quiet, sister; 
he has had excitement enough." 

He spoke plainly before us all; but I felt that 
there was a hidden meaning in his words — that he 
had guessed the secret. 

Sir Henry and Lady Seymour arrived soon after 
breakfast to spend an hour and claim Alice. Lady 
Seymour, sitting by Sir Lawrence, spoke winningly 
to him, and said things that were sweeter than plain 
praise; Sir Heilry, with a mingled admiration and 
respect, told him how he loved good deeds — deeds 
such as he now had done ; and Alice thanked him, 
with her hand left in his while she spoke, looking 
up in his face so innocently. She had no memory 
for any love but Henry Grantham's. And soon, we 
were all going home except Henry, who was engaged 
to the Holmes to dinner. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

The summer was departing now; the eighteenth 
of October had arrived. I remember the day well. 
Henry Grantham had started for Oxford, and after 
we had bade him good-bye, we wandered up and 
down that terrace, and enjoyed the feeling of a day 
of sunshine which lighted up the pillars of flowers 
springing from many-coloured hollyhocks, making 
the green banks bright. 

Henry had gone off in great spirits. What a 
charm there is on life ^' in the spring-time, when 
every month is May/' My memory dwells upon the 
day. Alice was with us. We had had a summer of 
such joy that, now it was over, we were too thankful 
to regret that it was gone. 

Like lovers, Mr. and Mrs. Grantham, her arm 
linked in his, passed up and down, living over their 
young lives in the contemplation of the promise of 
joy that made their son's years bright. The love of 
scholarship had not been quenched by worldly ease 
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in Mr. Grrantham's heart. He remembered the glories 
of his own youth and manhood, and expected much 
of Henry. 

As they passed Alice, who wandered there with 
Mrs. Harrowden^ and spoke sweet-voiced nothings 
to John Thorndyke, who had breakfasted at Gweni- 
vors to see his beloved boy safe off on his journey ; 
as they passed her who was to be their daughter, and 
the joy of their house, they cast loving smiles on 
her which heightened her great beauty, and seemed, 
as £llen and I who watched them thought, to sur- 
round her with a halo of romance. 

My mother sat in the open window of the library, 
and we, seated on the stone steps that led down from 
it to the flower-border that encircled the house, and 
edged the terrace, told her our thoughts, and heard 
of hers in answer. 

Then Mr. Thorndyke would carry us all off to the 
Blacklauds. It would be soon too late in the year 
for congregating under the cedars. This might be 
the last day on which such cool shade would be en- 
joyable. We must go, and go directly. And so we 
did ; and old Mrs. Blake was sent for, expressly to 
gossip, and Bobert Deakin arrived unexpectedly, as 
he always did, and got even a more cordial welcome 
than he had anticipated. So there they were, those 
three aged ones, the only beings left of that past 
that we seemed to know so well, and I, the represen- 
tative of the youngest of the three assembled genera- 
tions, was the loved one. I always felt this strongly 
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«t the Blacklands. It was one of the glories of 
John Thorndyke's age that he was cherished in the 
hearts of the young. But now Alice was associated 
with me — Alice, who represented Henry, Henry with 
whom I shared John Thorndyke's heart. 

Wandering under the cedars, into sunshine, into 
shade, with the old man^s hand resting heavily on 
my arm, he spoke out some of his heart to the 
daughter of the child who had spoken to him at the 
gate. 

Looking at Alice, sitting out of doors at a table 
arranging flowers that had been sent up horn the 
Lowlands, and talking to Mr. and Mrs. Grantham 
and my mother, who were seated on garden-chairs 
close to her — ^looking at Alice, he said, 

'^ Men dream, Euth ; old men dream like young 
ones, and I have had my fancies ; and walking here 
by myself when thou wast far away, dear child, I 
have had my waking visions, and they have not come 
true.'' 

'^ You are not sad about it though,'' and I looked 
at his aged face smilingly. 

" I would never be sad at God's appointments — 
and / never told my dream. I am very glad of that, 
Euth — therein lies the mischief — not in dreaming, 
but in telling it." 

*' I think you are going to tell it now. Sir." 

^^ Yes, I am. It is the hour for such a little self- 
indulgence. It can do no harm now. I used to 
settle that you should marry Henry Grantham, Euth. 
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And this and that and theirs would have made. a 
pretty united property, child; and better still, our 
stories would all have closed in together, like the 
twisted strans of a three-fold cord ; and my old life 
should have died placidly away in your young ones 
— that was my dream. Then a person appears on 
our small stage altogether unthought of, and Henry 
slips away from me — and I have no right to be other 
than satisfied — oh more than satisfied 1 Was there 
ever such a creature in this world before, made to 
adorn a man's life as she will? I am very happy, 
Biuth, at this match — ^but my romance is over; it 
won't come to its third volume properly; the 
character^ have grown wilful and taken to their own 
courses — ^so I throw down my pen, like a man out 
of work. And I have burnt my will V* 

^' You have, Mr. Thorndyke V 

" Why, yes, child. If you won't marry Henry 
Grantham — " 

" But I can't !" I was laughing, " I can't. And, 
Mr. Thorndyke, I don't think I would if I could. 
I don't think that Henry would ever have cared 
for me in that way, or I for him." 

" In that way, Euth, 'tis a thorny way too often. 
But you loved each other ?" 

*' Yes, very much. We do still love each other 
Mr. Thorndyke." 

"Euth," after a pause, "if I ever asked for a 
prolongation of years — I don't — ^if I ever did, I 
should fix the term of my days to be after the 
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time of your marriage with a man to be approved 
of — of your marriage, child/' 

I trembled; his hand still on my arm found 
it out. 

''Who is he, Ruth?'' 

I tried with all my might to keep calm, and to 
speak easily — I could not speak at all. 

"There is one more person to dream about, 
Buih, and I think the Blacklands would make a 
good dowager house for the ladies of Harrowden 
Court." 

If I had been frozen I could not have been more 
cold and still than I now was. '' But why not to 
Gwenivors ?" 

" But I can't disinherit thee, my beloved child, 
Euth." 

'' But you can give me away to a man who doesn't 
care for me !" 

Why I said this — so bitter the words seemed, 
and I knew that they sounded so — why I said this — 
who can tell? He turned round quickly, led me 
into a deeper shade, and said, "God bless you, 
my child — I will keep your secret." Then he begged 
my pardon earnestly, for I had burst into passionate 
tears. He wanted to talk of something else. But 
I would not let him now. I spoke as plainly as I 
could ; and long after, when events might have well 
excused his forgetting, he remembered what I said, 
and I knew it well. 

" Stand here, Mr. Thomdyke," he leaned against 
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the red bark of a great arbutus, " and listen, and try 
to understand me, please/^ 

I lifted up my eyes for a moment, and then 
dropped them again beneath the glance, stern in 
its earnestness, that fell on me from those bent 
brows, and piercing eyes. But I loved him too 
mach to be discouraged ; I trusted him too perfectly 
to fear that he would misunderstand me ; so 1 spoke 
bravely. 

*' When a girl has been brought up as I have, loved 
and admired by a small circle of very dear friends 
who all claim her as in some way their own — when 
such a girl is educated ; is, perhaps, rather clever ; is 
— is— '^ 

" Go on,'' from John Thomdyke ; who loved sin- 
cerity, and now wanted to have it. 

*' Is handsome T I said boldly. 

'' Yes, child, like father and mother both — I don't 
know how you could have been otherwise." 

''Well, that is all I mean, I don't claim it as 
a merit; but when a girl, circumstanced as lam, 
is all this, and the heiress to a good property in 
money and land, people are so apt to think that they 
may choose a husband for her ; and, Mr. Thorndyke, 
please to remember this — they forget her diflBculties, 
that she may have powers of loving, which powers 
must have full employment, or she will not marrv 
at all." 

" And who has taught you that you can love in 
this way ?" 

G I 
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" I think you may learn something of what you 
can do, without anybody teaching you. / can — 
I haver 

" And you couldn't have loved Henry Grantham 
in the way you mean?'* 

" I didn't say I couldn't, I said I didn't. Please 
to remember that. If a man of his character were 
to love me as he loves Alice, it seems to me very 
probable that I should love him in return. But 
if you join my mother and Mrs. HarroWden in talking 
of Giles, you will injure me, and vex me, and I 
know that I may be the worse for it. You all 
thought of Henry Grantham, and that dream, as 
you acknowledge, passed away. It leaves us the 
dear, the very dear friends we always were — the 
dream has not affected us at all. But Giles and 
I have had no life-long friendship ; we are nothing 
to each other-— we have interests in the same friends ; 
that, and no more. He is very attractive. He is 
Uke a picture of all that is great in man. That 
is the outside — I know no more. Now if you and 
others dream about him, and if that dream passes 
away, it will be a disappointment — ^it will leave 
nothing behind it. Mow I don't intend to be a 
disappointed woman, and I would advise other people 
to be of my mind. What I get I'll keep — what 
I can't have I shall not wish for ; but I'll not have 
any one disappointed about me. Do you understand, 
Mr.ThomdykeP" 

"I think I do." 
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''I wonH have Giles viewed as my possible has- 
band/' 

"I think you are wise/' 

"I won't be viewed as the possible mistress of 
Harrowden Court." 

" Quite right/' 

" All this would be preparing regrets and disap- 
pointments, which it is not right to associate with 
me. 

" I hope not." 

"And so, we will have no match-making — ^no 
hoping — ^no dreaming." 

"None?" 

"No, none; and never! And when you think 
you are going to dream, you will pinch yourself, and 
wake up, if you please/' 

He bent his tall form and kissed me ; kissed me 
twice on my forehead, on my lips, as I lifted my face 
up to him. Oh, John Thorndyke, best friend that 
man or woman ever had, I am glad to record the 
love and interest you felt for your beloved child — 
your loving Euth ! 

And then the day came for our departure, and we 
were travelling back to Ashley. 

Happy as we had been, we were glad to be in our 
own home again, beautiful as that home certainly 
was, and different to all we had left behind. We 
arrived in the afternoon, and were peaceful and 
alone once more. 

My mother and I had been walking late one even- 
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ing^ for the weather was unusually mild^ and the 
calm^ strong moonlight had tempted us to more than 
our usual number of turns on the gravel-walk. We 
were enjoying the exquisite peace and beauty of our 
little domain, yet I feared to let her stay out any 
longer, and was proposing to go in, when the servant 
crossed the lawn to us, and said, 

'' A gentleman has called, ma'am. If not too late 
he would be glad to see you to-night. I have shewn 
him into the drawing-room. He is the same gentle- 
man you had here in the spring and last winter." 

We both exclaimed, " Henry Grantham V* 

We walked quickly to the house, the lighted 
drawing-room took our sight away for a moment on 
entering, and my mother said, 

" Henry, dear Henry ! This is a great pleasure ! 
We knew who it must be directly/' 

A calm, sweet, deep-toned voice answered, " I am 
sorry you will be disappointed \" 

"It is Mr. Harrowden, mamma,'' I said; and 
there, in his really majestic beauty stood Giles. 

We could see now. He was really disappointed, 
and it was in vain to tell him, as my mother did, 
that we were not. If heart ever spoke to heart, ours 
ought to have held converse then, for never, in all 
my life, can I remember such exquisite joy as filled 
mine that hour. Still, I repeat, I had neither wishes 
nor hopes. . I knew that to be there, there, with 
Giles in the room of his own free will, was such un« 
adulterated joy as can never be told, and till I knew 
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that he loved some one else, this joy must be mine. 
But if he did choose elsewhere ? Well, then I had 
had my joy, and had taken it with such determined 
recollection of his freedom to choose where he 
pleased, and of his not having — as far as I knew — 
chosen me, that I could never be disappointed. 

I thought this through as my mother talked to 
him. Till I had arranged these possibilities I could 
not talk myself. I was glad to be busy at the tea- 
table — ^glad to appear interested in the arrangement 
of that chicken, and those slices of tongue, and that 
dish of poached eggs. 

I was happy, and I knew it. I did not care to 
look at him; he was there — ^that was enough. I 
did not care to talk to him ; he was speaking to her 
— ^it was enough. Time was passing; yes, the half- 
hour had struck since we came in ; but he was still 
there. How long would it last? Not long; it 
couldn't. Oh, mother, tea is ready ! I must talk 
to him myself before he goes ! 

So my mind worked. But we were soon seated 
at the table, and immediately I was left alone with 
Giles, for my mother was called from the room, and 
he said suddenly, 

" Tou spent the long vacation at Gwenivors ?'' 

" The long vacation V I said, stupidly ; then re- 
collecting myself, and handing him some tea, ^' Oh, 
yes ; Henry was at home, you know \" 

" Henry is a very fine young fellow.'' 

"Very. At least, that is — " stammering, with 
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Giles looking at me steadily^ 'Hhat is, everybody 
says so/' 

" How pleasant il must be for yon to have known 
him all his life/' 

" Yes ; I know him better than anyone else in the 
world/' 

" And he knows you — well, it is unusual ; it must 
be strange/' 

" How, strange ?" 

" It so seldoms happens/' then looking up, " I 
suppose I am. right?" 

'^ I believe you are. It is not common for people, 
in no degree related, to know each other as Henry 
and I do/' 

" And you expected him to-night ?" 

" Oh no ; but then he might have come. He is 
not on a ceremonious footing here/' 

"So I believed," spoken strangely, like a man 
embarrassed. 

He looked down ; played with his bread nervously 
— ^a sort of cloud seemed to come over us — ^what was 
it ? Suddenly the very centre of my heart seemed 
chilled; a thought struck me. He believed that 
Henry and I loved each other ; he — Giles Harrow- 
den, thought that I loved Henry Grantham. How 
should I tell him ? My mother walked in. Why 
did she talk of Henry all the evening ? why could 
he find no other topic for talk but Gwenivors and 
the Granthams ? why did I feel as if the whole earth 
was swaying beneath my feet as I looked on that 
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confused almost suffering face ; and when Giles rose 
to go, when he said to me, " You write to Henry ?'' 
and when I answered, *' Tea,'' why did I not say, as 
brother and sister, as we have done ever since we 
were seven years old ? But I could not speak. He 
said, looking steadily at me, '^ Will you tell him I 
have been here; that I have heard a report that 
promises him great happiness — " 

Alas I the sound of rushing waters in my ears, 
the sense of falling, the horrible dumbness that 
bound my tongue in silence I I stood statue-like ; 
and my mother interrupted him — '' Oh you must not 
say a word of that— -how could you suspect — ^why 
Euth/' 

I was trying to ask him what he had heard ; and 
now my mother had accepted his thought as true. 
How could I bear it ? how could I help it, or explain 
things ? Was 1 betraying myself ? 

*' May I ask how you heard it t" said my mother, 
'* it really has been the greatest secret/' 

^' We know some things without being told ; and 
I believe I know this in that way. But I did hear 
that Henry Grantham had sought happiness and 
found it. If it is a secret, I shall not appear to 
know any more. Tou may depend on me, Mrs. 
Baynard.^' 

"I am sure we may, thank you; but if you had 
been at Gwenivors — why did you refuse to join us 
there, Giles ?" 

''I really could not — ^it was beyond my power. 
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But I will try to be glad in what makes you glad/' 
He held out his hand to me. I gave him mine. I 
never spoke. He turned away, I heard the door 
open and close. I heard his footsteps die away on 
the gravel walk, and he was gone — ^yes — gone ! 

My mother was tired, and we went straight to our 
rooms. I locked my door ; lighted my night lamp ; 
and did these things with the composure of a mere 
machine ; then I lay down and wept, complaining at 
intervals. Were there no other beings on earth 
but these Granthams ? were they to have their way 
in the world over other people's hopes and hearts, 
and go on ruthlessly, unable, in the repose of their 
own success, to think of anyone but themselves. 
Why was their secret to be kept. How was it that 
my own mother could be alive to their ill-advised 
fancy, and dead to her own wish for her child ? And 
so, at last, I slept. But only to wake again, and 
find the room light as day almost, with the little 
lamp and the steady moon, and now to my fancy 
came back the sound of his footsteps dying away, 
passing from me, going out from our home, with his 
heart closed, his strength fixed on forgetting. What 
had I said to John Thomdyke, '' What I get Fll 
keep; what I can't have I won't wish for." What 
had my heart said that evening ? " That knowing 
his freedom to choose where he pleased, and of his 
not having — as far as I knew — chosen me, that 1 
could not be disappointed /" What new knowledge 
had come to me ; what unexpected experience had 
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wrong my heart ? I knew that he loved me — ^that 
was the knowledge; and that Henry Grantham's 
secret prevented my keeping the treasure I had won, 
that was the bitter experience. And he was gone ! 
What would I have given to have really recalled the 
moment when his footsteps were still sounding; 
would I not have called him back, and said boldly, 
''Henry has asked for happiness, and found its 
promise, and I am glad ; but he is no more to me 
than when we drank out of the same cup before we 
could well speak plain/' I could have said it, and 
I had not spoken. Now it was too late. And then 
again sad thoughts — thoughts that half broke the 
heart that gave them birth, would come to life about 
the Granthams. Was Sir Lawrence Barlow to be 
sacrificed — was my life to be made lonely ? Easy 
enough it would have been to bear if Giles had never 
thought of me. Bat to be tied thus, to be made so 
powerless that I was to suffer and be dumb — to know 
that my treasure was at my feet, and to be unable to 
pick it up. How had it aU happened ? and why ? 

I was in such a strange fever of thought, that I 
sat up in bed pondering on life and its duties; 
duties — I paused on the thought — duties to each 
other — have we duties to each other. May we not 
go on placidly pleasing only ourselves P Or are we 
in this world so mysteriously united that we cannot 
do things for ourselves ? Have Henry and Alice any 
right to their secret engagement P Again and again 
the question of the slight cause, and the life-long 
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efPort arose. But when the thought came — are we to 
be ruined for their fancy, wrecked for their youth's 
luxury P I beat it down, I smothered it ; I would 
not wrestle nor reason with it. 

Tet when I rose in the morning there was a shadow 
on the world — ^life had a chiU upon it. The girFs 
boast was over, the woman's experience had begun. 
How was I to keep what I had got ? coming life 
was to be made up of that struggle — ^all coming 
life, till the answer came— and in that answer lay 
my fate. 

At least a month after this had occurred, my 
mother and I were again walking up and down the 
smooth level of that gravelled walk. We were silent ; 
we had been more silent than usual lately. At last 
she said, 

'* Yesterday I wrote to Henry, and I did not show 
you my letter, Euth.'' 

'' Dear mother ; have you and Henry secrets ?*' I 
tried to be cheerful in my voice and manner. 

" It was to say how much I disliked secrets. It 
was to tell him what Giles had said. On reflexion 
I thought I had adopted the idea of Giles knowing 
the truth too hastily — ^you have been so much with 
Henry, you might yourself have been suspected of 
an engagement to him ; all mistakes on these matters 
are disagreeable.'' 

*' Very," I said. It was all that I could say. 

" And," said my mother, " I have this morning 
had a letter from Edith. I am so glad I wrote to 
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Henry yesterday, Edith says that Giles Harrowden 
is gone to America/^ 

" Gone ?" 

"Yes; he was expected to keep this Christmas 
at Harrowden Court, and suddenly he wrote to 
break the engagement, and say that he felt this to 
be the leisure time of his life, that he had met a 
friend in London who was going to New York, and 
that he had promised to go with him, and should, 
in fact, sail within three days. He mentioned hav- 
ing been here for one evening — ^that was all. Euth,'* 
said my mother, " Edith Harrowden said at Gweni- 
vors that Giles loved you ; «he now asks a question.'^ 

"What is it?'' 

" She asks, ' Has she refused him?' " 

" No, mother ; he never asked me.'' 

" I knew that you would have told me, my dar- 
ling ; yet you were alone together. A few moments 
suffice, sometimes, to tell us much, very much of 
another's heart. But it did not occur to me till 
Edith asked." 

" You must answer as I have said, mother." I 
thought she sighed. " There are to be no dreamers of 
dreams, you know; that was settled at Qwenivors." 

" I remember ; and you are right, Euth. But I 
am sorry." 

" Sorry 1 Why P' 

"Because — ^for I like to be honest with you — I 
fear lest Giles may put you in the place of Alice." 

" Very probable, I think." 
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Where I got coldness to speak those words with I 
cannot tell. But they had no warmth or interest in 
them, I know, and all the while my heart was burn- 
ing and throbbing. 

My mother was so struck by the intense prose of 
this common-place sentence, that she laaghed ; yes, 
laughed, in the most amused, natural manner possi- 
ble ; and when she spoke, she said, 

" Well, Buth, you are not a romantic young lady, 
at all events. Now, to tell you the truth, I think it 
a very strong-minded thing to have seen so much of 
Giles Harrowden mthout feelings, and ^feelings' to- 
wards him could only have been of one sort. I can 
only hope he is as difficult to move to admiration as 
you are.'' 

" But 1 do admire Giles, and I am very sorry he 
is gone so far away. America ! why, it is another 
world ! What can such a man go to America for ?'* 

" Indeed, Euth, if you can't enlighten us, we must 
remain in bewilderment. Let us go in." 

And so my mother wrote to Mrs. Harrowden, and 
said that her child had not fallen in love with Giles 
Harrowden, nor he with her; and Henry wrote a 
pleasant, lively letter, saying, that by some extra- 
ordinary means, many people had become prophetic, 
and had said that he was going to be married. To 
the name of the lady, however, the mysterious influ- 
ence had not reached. He begged to assure Buth 
that he congratulated himself immensely on one 
guess which had crowned him with her approval. 
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He further assured her that he required no snubbing 
in reference to this idea^ for that he was penetrated 
with an unalterable belief that she would have re- 
fused him if he had asked her. 

So my lifers burthen was waiting. Is not all life 
waiting ? It gets easier as we grow older, but in 
youth how great a burthen is that one condition of 
our existence here P 

' I ought to say now, that this autumn I had two 
offers of marriage. One was from the curate of the 
church to which we always went, a man of agreeable 
manners and appearance, respected by everyone, and 
the heir to his uncle, who was a baronet of large 
property. Had there been no Giles Harrowden in 
the world, I think my mother would have liked 
Edward Daventry for a son. The other offer was 
from the rich man of our neighbourhood, who was 
several years older than Mr. Daventry, and who pre- 
sented himseK to me on hearing that Mr. Daventry 
had been refused. * Mr. Stokes, of course, got the 
same answer. 

But we kept up our friendship with these gentle- 
men ; and to tell the truth, Mr. Stokes, who was a 
man of considerable attainments, did not appear very 
unhappy at the answer he had received. A.nd while 
Edward Daventry got a six months' chaplaincy at 
some German baths, for, as was said, his health's 
sake, Mr. Stokes continued his visits, and managed to 
spare us all possible uneasiness by being perfectly con- 
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tented himself^ and even rather more pleasant than 
he had ever been before. 

It had been an old promise^ made in joke^ but 
afterwards recurred to in earnest^ that I should tell 
John Thomdyke of all my offers. So I wrote 
ightly^ as a girl may write, and told him of these. 
A few very anxious words, as they seemed to me, 
came in answer. He had known Edward Daventr/s 
family — ^they, were every way worthy of me ; '* and 
I should not think many persons worthy of my 
adopted Euth. Oh, child, child ! learn to know 
your own heart. Do not be afraid of what it tells 
you. Time passes, and the sands never more mount 
to the glass from which they have fallen— events go 
with them ; they come on us fast and thick. Best 
not your life on a chance, on a possible occurrence. 
At my age one sees that judgment may be better 
than passion — ^that the happiness of a well-principled, 
prudent choice may last longer, and wear better than 
what looked brighter, and offered more.'' 

This was a more serious answer than I had ex- 
pected. So I wrote again and told him not to 
trouble over me ; that I knew what he was thinking 
of, and that I remembered our talk beneath the 
Blacklands' cedars, and that he must remember it 
too. 
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OHAPTER IX. 

And now autumn came^ and winter; Christmas 
was approaching. It was the mildest season ever 
remembered. The oaks had not lost their leaves^ 
and there was promise of roses for Christmas daj. 
Our letters from Mrs. Harrowden, who was again at 
Gwenivors, were hurried and troubled. She said the 
Seymours were returned, and still the secret vexed 
her, foV still — still, only our own little world knew 
that Henry and Alice were engaged. 

But soon a letter came from Mr. Grantham en- 
treating that we would spend Christmas with them. 

" At last," he wrote, *' this question of telling or 
not telling Henry's engagement is settled. It is to 
be told — ^in fact, it must be told. I believe that 
you were always in the right about it — but it was all 
done so early — Henry was so young; and is not yet 
of age ! However, you must be here at the telling ; 
and the why and the wherefore can be kept till you 
can hear and cross-examine us. It is an ugly busi- 

H 
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nes8. Come and help us to put a better face upon 
it/' 

My mother consented to go immediately ; and in 
a fortnight we were again at Gwenivors. 

Though Mrs. Grantham called herself well and 
looked very happy^ we thought her pale and weak. 

"Oh, yes/' she said, "she was sorry. Mr. 
Grantham thought so too. Perhaps she had been 
anxious ; perhaps she was not as strong as she had 
been. People could not always be young and vigour- 
ous — she was doing very well/' This was all that 
could be got from Mrs. Grantham ; and we ceased to 
think of a pallour and a want of strength of which she, 
in her unselfishness, persisted in making nothing. 

Sitting late in Mrs. Harrowden's room we talked 
far into the night. All the talk was of Henry and 
, Alice, or of what concerned them. And now the 
history of " Ellen's quarrel/' as Mr. Grantham had 
called it, came out. Sir Lawrence's second rejection 
had taken place during her last visit, and she had 
felt so strongly the unkindness of these civil rejec- 
tions that she had expressed herself plainly on the 
matter to Mr. Grantham. 

When Ellen returned with her sister-in-law to 
Harrowden Court, Mr. Grantham had warmly ex- 
pressed his wish to see her again, and she had an- 
swered, "not till Henry's engagement to Alice is 
made known to Sir Lawrence Barlow/' 

"But, Ellen," Mr. Grantham had said^ "that 
may not be for the next two years." 
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" Then farewell Gwenivors for two years. I hope 
we may meet elsewhere, James Grantham, for I have 
loved you all long;, and only a strong sense of being 
right could bring me to contemplate a two years' 
separation with composure, I assure you/' 

" Nothing could move her/' said Mrs. Harrowden, 
''And when I was coming here last month she 
asked if Sir Lawrence knew; and on being told he 
did not know, she stayed behind — she is there alone 
— and since then we have found out she is right." 

'' How?" asked my mother. 

" My brother and sister desire me to tell you, so I 
may as well say it at once. He has asked her the 
third time — ^has said, with the greatest respect, that 
his heart is so set on it, he cannot lose hope till 
some other man wins her." 

''Just what any one's common sense might have 
told them," said my mother. 

" And so now there is to be a great display, a sort 
of public announcement — ^you'll hear all about that, 
and the Lord prosper the end. I have been chafed 
and harrassed ; but I never saw it plainly till Ellen 
gave trouble. She took her course so boldly, and 
so straight. She has great influence with James, 
and I know she is right." 

" I wonder you never used your own influence, 
Edith. It is strong enough here I think." 

*' My dear friend, I was — I am so engrossed with 
Henry — I always have been ever since he was born 
I think. I wanted the boy to be happy. 1 fancied 

H 2 
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I saw far into hie character. I am devotedly fond of 
the heir to our house. Who can know Henry and 
wonder at it ? when his future dawned brightly on 
us how could I care for any one else? In a sense I 
don't care now, but I fear; I can't help fearing Sir 
Lawrence. > They have made an enemy oat of him — 
don't talk any more, I am nervous." 

But we did talk a great deal more, and we heard 
more too. When the Seymours came to stay with 
us, Mr. Orantham joked merrily about Sir Lawrence 
Barlow's love, and was only brought to better 
thoughts by Mrs. Harrowden saying, "It is well 
that Ellen is not here." 

It had got about that Sir Lawrence had spoken 
openly 6f his love for Alice, " making matters more 
diflBcult,'' said my mother. He had said everywhere 
that she was the only girl in the principality who 
was worth marrying, and that the man who would 
come between him and her had better put his ances- 
tor's armour on, for that his skin would want such a 
covering. 

When such speeches were repeated before Henry, 
his light laughter rang from porch to roof; not one 
of his strong passions moved. The security he had 
in Alice's love — ^this security that was his life, could 
not be touched. He heard as a man hears an amu- 
sing tale that concerns him not. And he would 
laugh in the gaiety of the moment, almost without 
meaning, as a bird sings in the sunshine. 

But what Alice felt, no one knew. No one could 
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read that face^ which was still as a deaf woman's 
might have been when such words were said. 
Perhaps there really were no feelings on this subject 
in that strong young mind. Perhaps, in the in- 
tensity of her love for Henry, she was emotionless, 
incapable of interest in what any other man said. 
But my mother, Mrs. Harrowden, and I, used to 
hold family councils on these things ; and we longed 
•for the day to come that would relieve Alice from 
the attentions which her beauty and position brought 
upon her. 

As to Henry, I think we had never admired him 
as much as we did at this time. A few words 
spoken by his father one evening just after our arri- 
val at Gwenivors, always rest upon my memory. 
He was telling my mother of Henry's wonderful 
strength, of his extraordinary power of muscle, and 
vigour of limb. I knew then that he had ceased to 
be a boy. I heard how he could jump on horseback 
without touching the stirrup ; how he could clear a 
five-barred gate, putting a hand only on the upper 
bar; of the weight he could lift; of the time that he 
could hold a weight in his extended hand without 
the vibration of a miiscle. Can I ever forget this 
cataloguing of his powers P 

And that very night, by our bright bed-room fire 
with Mrs. Harrowden, how she, too, talked of 
Henry I How she longed for his marriage 1 How 
she looked forward to the sweet, calm force of his 
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wife's characteii subduing the wild fervour of which 
she would still speak with dread. 

There seemed^ however^ no chance of anything but 
joy colouring Henry's life ; surely the whole world 
was destined to make way for him. I had never 
imagined so much peace and love npon earth as 
seemed to reign in and around Gwenivors continu- 
aUy. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

That the engagement between Alice and Etenry 
should be now told to the world was settled^ and this 
was to be the manner of telling it. 

There was to be an election for the county, and 
Sir Henry Seymour intended to offer himself as a 
candidate. There was little doubt of his success, 
but it would strengthen his party to announce his 
daughter's engagement to the heir of Gwenivors. 

The Seymours had ne^er led a gay life at the 
Holmes. They had visited in a rather large circle of 
friends, and had received company themselves. But 
all such intercourse had been in a quiet way, and 
interrupted by absences of months together, during 
their visits abroad. Now, however, Alice had to be 
more ceremoniously introduced to the world. She 
was to be presented at Ck)urt in the spring, and just 
before Christmas her father had decided on giving a 
grand entertainment at the Holmes. The house was 
to be full. The whole neighbourhood to be asked 
for the evening. The assembling of so large a num- 
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ber of his friends and acquaintances would wear 
something of a political aspect ; and this Sir Henry 
desired that it should do. When our little world 
was thus assembled at the Holmes^ he would an- 
nounce his daughter's engagement ; he would tell it 
to the world that night. 

The invitations were sent out three weeks be- 
fore the day fixed on, and the entertainment got 
talked of everywhere. The attention of all the old 
people was fixed on the preparations, and the hopes 
of the young centred on the promised pleasure of 
this gredt ball at the Holmes. I think that Alice 
and I enjoyed it beforehand, in anticipation, at least 
as much as anyone. 

As the day approached Henry's spirits were un- 
bounded ; Mr. Grantham and Mrs. Harrowden were 
all happiness, and Mrs. Grantham seemed to get 
strength on purpose for the occasion. 

My mother awoke to a violent interest about my 
gown. This dinner and this ball 1 Her daughter 
had never had to make such grand preparations for a 
day's pleasure in all her young life before. 

There, now, between silver paper, above stairs in 
an attic, safe at the bottom of a great box, lies a 
piece of that gown described, dated, signed ! That 
very piece of silk, cut from the large piece of soft 
and palest blue, wreathed all over with leaves and 
flowers in shining white — that very piece I held in 
my hand, going up the oak stair-case at Gwenivors, 
and passing my mother and Mrs. Harrowden, as 
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they stood talking on the great carpeted landing- 
place, from which branched off the little passage to 
my room. There they stood, each with an open 
letter in her hand, smiling into each other^s eyes, as 
they might have done often on that very spot in the 
youth that was gone. 

'^Come here, Euth,'' my mother spoke, "a letter 
from Mr. Thomdyke ; and look, child I" She took 
from a case, jewels of value — ^pearls and rubies — ^for 
my arms, neck, hair. John Thorndyke^s gift. 

''They are magnificent. How lovely they will 
look with that dress.'' Mrs. Harrowden put a 
bracelet on that piece of silk. " I have heard from 
Criles/' she said. 

There was silence. My mother's eyes were on 
her friend's face, mine on the treasures that lay on 
the silk — some in, some out of their case, as I held 
it between my hands. 

'' How the child is absorbed in her jewels ! Did 
you know that I had written to him to tell of Alice 
and Henry? Ellen got that done. How odd she 
was I And isn't it provoking she won't come to 
this ball?" 

'* Has she refused positively ?" asked my mother. 

Why would they talk of Ellen ? 

" Yes ; though James wrote to her himself. Her 
answer is just come. She says she shall keep her 
word — when it is known, then she will come." 

" It is consistent. I like Ellen for her refusal." 

*' It may be very perfect," said Mrs. Harrowden, 
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"but I wanted her here — ^I want her every day; 
she has been a great comfort to me/' 

I moved to go away. There was no more to hear 
about Giles. I felt tears of vexation in my eyes, 
but I would not let them fall. Why did I feel — 
why did I careP I would remember John Thorn- 
dyke^s advice, and not spend my life on an idea. 
Perhaps his love had all been a fancy, a mere fancy 
of my own, from beginning to end. And so I passed 
on. But Mrs. Harrowden followed me — ^followed 
me into my room. And when she had closed 
the door, she folded the letter so as only to show 
me one particular part of it, and then said, " Bead 
for yourself, Euth.'* 

I read these words. "Will you, my dear and 
most kind friend, give Euth Baynard this message 
that follows, word for word, a^ I shall write it here f 
That I am glad beyond all describing to hear of 
Henry marrying Alice Seymour — ^that, when I last 
saw her at Ashley 1 knew there was a secret, and 
I thought it lay between Henry and her. The 
things we said to each other kept me in that de- 
lusion. This is my message to her. And I depend 
on your giving it to her just as I have written it.'' 

Tes, that was the message. And why had she 
creased the paper in the wrong place, why, un- 
suspecting did I read on — ^read thisf "It is a 
pleasure to confess to you that I never saw anyone I 
admired as I admire her. That to believe her en- 
gaged to Henry Grantham was a heavy trial to me. 
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That I shall cross the sea to look at her again^ and 
watch her^ and find out with such composure as 
I can master^ whether she could love me as I love 
her — 'whether I love her when I see her again^ 
as I did when I left her — '' there was more, but 
here the paper was turned back. The mistake flashed 
across mj mind. '^ I have read more than I ought 
to have read. Why have you done this^ Mrs. Har- 
rowden ?" 

Dismay^ the most affecting dismay, was painted 
on my dear friend's face. *' Oh, Ruth — I see— oh, 
Euth, Ruth ! He will never forgive me for this/' 

'^ Nay, Mrs. Harrowden, the question . should be, 
can / forgive you V* 

I was so happy at the moment that I was glad 
to conceal it under the pretence of a joking quarrel. 
But she took it more seriously. 

''Ruth, I can't make it out— heart-whole when 
that man loves you I" 

'' But I don't know that he does. He is coming 
back to inspect me, to find out — ^" I went on laying 
my new jewellery into the satin-lined cases. ''It 
does not seem to me a very complimentary affair. 
He thought he loved me a few months ago; that 
he has condescended to state with sufficient clearness. 
He has been seeing the world since, and he will 
come home to find out if he still admires me. No 
wonder he did not wish me to see all that he had 
written !" 

I laughed soft and low. How my heart rejoiced^ 
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and how little Mrs. Harrowden guessed the source 
whence that laugh rose. 

''I am extremely sorry, Euth; in common justice 
you ought to try to forget what you were not in- 
tended to see.'* 

" Forget that my lover has the great virtue of 
an exceeding prudence — oh, Mrs. Harrowden, you 
know I never could forget that \" 

She sat down and wept. 

Little viper that I was, I had stung her to her 
heart. What could I do to heal the wound ? Fall 
on my knees at her feet and confess my secret ? I 
could have died sooner. But I kissed her, begged 
her pardon for joking on a matter concerning which 
she felt so seriously; and I told her again and 
again how grateful I was for the love that would 
place me where she was, that could appoint me 
her successor; that could give me him who was 
so much to her, so much by kindred, and far more 
by association and name. I pacified her; but she 
went away believing that Giles was utterly uncaied 
for ; that if he were there to plead his cause I should 
refuse the greatest gift that earth has for woman 
because it must come through his hands. And then 
a coldness seized my heart, and I wondered if she 
would write and tell him that she knew I did not 
care. So I said to her as she was going away, 

'^TeU him, from me, that I that night guessed 
his delusion. But so perfectly was the secret to be 
kept that I could not speak.'' 
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" Ton did ?" she exclaimed. 

''Yes. I did/' 

'' I wonder if you will ever love ?'* 

*' I think I could grow fond of jewellery," and 
I snapped the last of the cases on its precious con- 
tents with a smile. Mrs. Harrowden laughed. 

" Take care, Euth ; yoar hour may come.'' So say- 
ing, she kissed me and went away. And I put the silk 
away; his letter had lain upon it, it was my witness. 
Then we all spent the evening together as if no 
gliinpse of an earthly paradise had been granted that 
day to a sojourner on earth. 

And now the day before the ball had come. We 
were to go to the Holmes the next day in time for 
luncheon. This day, just before going to our rooms 
to dress for walkings after a showery afternoon had 
kept us longer than usual in the house. Lady Barlow 
called. She was full of the coming day at the 
Holmes, asked about our dresses, and wondered over 
the people who would be there. She spoke openly 
of her son's love for Alice. She described its strength 
and its devotion in words few and earnest, and in a 
very open-hearted manner. I believe we felt very 
uncomfortable. My mother, Mrs. Harrowden, and 
I were the only persons in the room. 

"Forgive me, dear Lady Barlow, but I have been 
told by Lady Seymour of the honour Sir Lawrence 
has done Alice, and of her answer. I hope he does 
not care for her now." 

" Mrs. Harrowden," said Lady Barlow, '' my son, 
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of coarsej may have his trials in this way, as other 
men have had theirs. But he is not likely to give 
Alice up — why should he ? I call his refusals no 
more than a young girFs half frightened retiring 
curtsies. I have told him so. She is not out yet. 
She will know one day how much trust she can put 
in the world; and she will compare his truth and 
faith, and plain speaking with it, and find out how 
much there is to love and live for in my son's heart. 
I have not given up hope of thanking Heaven for 
Alice yet, I assure you.'' 

"You make me sad," said Mrs. Harrowden. 

''Sadr 

" Yes ; I will tell you why another day." 

'* Well, well ; there never seems to me much to 
sorrow over in a wise hope. What has become of 
your adopted son, Giles P Is he still in that far off 
place— whatever took him there, I wonder ?" 

Then after a little more talk on lighter matters. 
Lady Barlow went away, and my mother said, after 
watching her into her carriage. '* How glad I shall 
be when to-morrow is over — when everybody knows 
all that there is to tell. How awkward it was ! 
Well, to-morrow, to-morrow ! I quite long for the 
day, and the accomplishment of the deeds to be 
done." 

And in a few hours this to-morrow became to-day , 
and about mid- day we got to the Holmes. 

I was very happy ; I was in the midst of indul- 
gent friends; I was going to be dressed with taste 
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and splendoar^ and this political and matrimonial 
ball appeared to be the great event of my life. 

When we were fairly lodged inside our friends' 
hospitable door, we perceived that the house was 
so changed that it looked as if a fairy's wand alone 
could have done such wonders. It took us an hour 
or two to wander from place to place, and to make 
ourselves sure, over and over again, of everything 
having been arranged in the most artistic manner — 
and that all the management of lights and fires, 
music, food, rest, and motion were, in every par- 
ticular, as perfect as possible. 

The ball-room was wreathed with flowers and 
evergreens; the small room through which you 
reached it was draped with gold colour, and dark 
damask roses were fastened all round the cornice. 
The supper-room had been made out of a long 
gallery which had originally been a music-room, 
but which Sir Henry had used for a museum, he 
being a great collector of all manner of curious 
things. To hide the cases that lined the walls, 
flags, and silk curtains were arranged, and large 
bright groups of hot-house plants were placed against 
them — ^bright lamps glittering amongst their foliage. 

Alice and I went early to dress for the dinner 
with which the entertainment was to begin. We 
did not, however, again reach the drawing-room 
until the greater number of the dinner-guests were 
assembled. It was easy to see in a moment after 
our entrance that Sir Henry had told the secret. 
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A new expression was on Henr/s face ; a something 
very sweet, and a little solemn ; and it was his father 
who came forward to speak first to Alice as she 
walked up the room. 

There was a peculiar meaning in people's smiles 
and speeches. One or two of the older persons 
whispered a congratulation softly. Alice was per- 
fectly unembarrassed. A little colour trembled on 
her usually pale cheek; but in manner she was 
almost more than commonly quiet. 

Of all the persons in that room the one who had 
most attraction for me was John Thorndyke. His 
dress was unchanged in shape, it might have bfeen 
of more ball-room materials perhaps. There he 
stood, with his straight figure and slightly bent head, 
in his long coat buttoned to the chin, and his beard 
white as snow falling over his breast. It was a 
marvellous sight, and very beautiful, that beard of 
his ; so soft and smooth, so neatly trimmed ; at its 
far length, squared off and spreading slightly. It 
was white as a cloud, and his head was bald from 
the temples nearly to the crowil; but where the 
hair remained but little white was seen; and above 
the ears, where men oftenest and soonest show the 
approach of age, John Thornd^ke's hair was dark 
and glossy, and curling slightly, just as it must 
have done in his youth, I stood by his side, his 
precious presents gleaming on my neck and brow, 
and I knew that I looked beautiful in the old man's 
eyes, and I was very glad. 
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" Oh, Buth, Buth/' he said, with a playful smile, 
" I am growing old, child/* I always knew what 
he was thinking of when he said that. ^'Is he 
in the room, think you ?" 

I led him away a little towards the window. 1 
looked in his face and let all the happiness that filled 
my heart shine forth upon him, and I said, ''He 
is not here !"' 

Mr. Thorndyke almost started at the joy he read, 
and was intended to read, in every feature. He 
recovered himself immediately ; he said very soft and 
low, " May God take care of your sweet woman's 
heart, my darling Buth ; it is the precious treasure 
of my life.*' 

I thought I would tell him, even there, standing 
apart from that crowd, that I would tell him of Giles 
Harrowden's letter, and his love. But I had not 
courage, and the moment passed. Yet, I knew that 
brighter than John Thomdyke's rubies glowed on my 
face the joy that rose from the inward consciousness 
that I might love him now; and fairer than John 
Thorndyke's pearls shone forth the sense of peace 
and pure content, and calm thanksgiving. I can 
hardly tell you how, but I knew that I was being 
admired, that John Thorndyke was leading me back, 
among the guests that I might take my place and 
receive my share of deference and admiration; for 
a few moments I felt like one in a dream, crowned 
with glory, and possessed of incalculable power; 
people saw and felt it, and had no knowledge of the 

I 
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secret cause. I stood there the future bride of Giles 
Harrowden — Giles, who loved me I 

But now the buzz of many voices, civilities prof- 
fered and returned, and little congratulatory hints 
about Alice, brought me from my height of happiness 
to a practical sense of being in the drawing-room at 
the Holmes; and my first thought on my return 
to common life was of Lady Barlow. I saw her 
a short distance from me, and I went to her. She 
had a grave look ^on her face — a look that was 
almost stern. But she received me very kindly, 
and I then thought that she wore this countenance 
to disguise and cover an odd, quick tremour of 
fear that 'showed itself at intervals, and seemed 
to spread through every limb. 

"Don't speak of it, my dear,*' she said to me. 
*' It is a hard blow. Thank God he bears it very 
well. But some people never seem to be able to 
understand what other people feel. Fancy telling 
him like any common man, here, in the midst of this 
world of people— telling him when they must have 
known what he would feel. Why couldn't they 
have let us know a day or two ago, and given 
him time, to get over it by himself. Then we could 
have come here and faced the thing, knowing that 
people must have their own way in these matters — 
and he liking Henry Grantham too.'' 

I never spoke. I saw she did not want to 
be talked to. And, besides, what could I have said ? 
Every word she uttered fell on my mind with the 
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power of indisputable truth. Was there a destiny 
in all this evil conduct towards Sir I^awrence Barlow. 
"Why, people had been acting as ill as possible even 
at the very moment when they were talking of doing 
right. 

Lady Barlow talked on ; still in the same nervous, 
tremulous, and half stern way. 

"It looks so like an insult — only I know Sir 
Henry too well to attribute such a thing to him. 
Here am I, the oldest acquaintance he has, and 
his nearest neighbour — between this house and ours 
there has never been a misunderstanding. And 
he knows my son too. Has he not at Plas Alban 
told me how he admired his generous courage — 
has he not praised his daring, and listened to the 
telling of his good deeds. Has he not known that 
that son^s heart has been set on winning Alice 
Seymour's love. He has been refused — that's true. 
But always kindly, civilly, mercifully — not, consider- 
ing Alice's youth, hopelessly. We, who are old, 
who know the world, don't give up hope in a hurry, 
Ruth Baynard.'' 

On she talked, fast and low. I could not stop 
or interrupt her; I felt that to let her talk it out was 
the only good deed left for us to do for her. 

" Now, just think how different it might have been 
if Sir Henry had come to Flas Alban a day or two ago 
and told Lawrence himself, and asked him to come 
here this evening, and try to wish the young ones 
' God speed.' If he had brought Alice to tell \^m — 

I 2 
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if he had asked him to go to Gwenivors and give 
his hand to Henry. If he had paid this respect 
to my son's heart, do you think he would have 
done wrong ? Do you think that a man who has 
cast himself again and again into the jaws of 
death for poor drowning bodies whom h^ cares 
nought for, would have been thankless for mercy 
shown to his . own poor drowning heart ? But to 
treat him this way — ^to say to him, though you have 
come three times to us with your heart in your 
hand you are nobody; you are no more than any 
man in this multitude. We respect you so little 
that you shall take your trial publicly, and before 
all men congratulate your rival, and quench the 
life of your heart while the girl looks on. Why 
a Pagan would have had more mercy. Why, much 
as 1 have liked both Seymours and Grantbams they 
must have been bom without human hearts, or they 
are clothed in such an armour of selfishness that 
they are worse than the brutes !" 

She had been raising her voice latterly, and I 
saw Sir Lawrence glance towards her. I gave her 
a pleading look, but I could not speak — ^what was 
there to say? She was undeniably right. Then 
speaking in a low tone she said gently, 

** My dear, I have said enough. Perhaps you 
can find time to tell some of them. I could never 
say it again I believe. And if he bears it well, 
1 am content. If he has no anger, I forgive. But 
oh, Buth, if that son of mine can forgive this 
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last cruel stroke^ then not a man in the world 
can equal him ; and I shall know that he has the 
best and greatest heart on earth/' 

I left Lady Barlow now^ and joined my mother^ 
who was speaking to Mrs. Willyams from the 
Lowlands. Sir Lawrence stood near, a little in 
front of me, and Mrs. Harrowden was not far 
off. Sir Lawrence and I bowed to each other, 
and I joined the conversation with Mrs. Willyams. 
While pleasant things were saying, and the an- 
nouncement of dinner was momentarily expected, 
I caught a look on Sir Lawrence Barlow's face 
that, however long I live, I can never forget. There 
was a bitterness in it that surely was never equalled. 
No one could have seen it and not feared. / feared. 
I looked towards Mrs. Harrowden, I knew im- 
mediately that she too bad seen it, and that she 
also feared. No one but ourselves seemed to have 
observed Sir Lawrence at that moment. He quickly 
recovered his command of countenance. But soou 
after, I saw him fix his eyes on Alice with an 
earnestness that was terrible. That moment also 
passed. And before I had had time to school my 
heart into quietness, Sir Lawrence was standing by 
my side talking pleasantly and with perfect self- 
possession, and in another moment, he was taking 
me in to dinner. 

Twice during dinner that strong man by my side 
trembled— shook, like a creature torn by the tempest 
4d thought that was caged within his breast. Twice 
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he tried to speak of indifiPerent things; and twice, 
choking with emotion, the hoarse voice failed in 
uttering the common-place observations that he liad 
tried to say. I felt the full strength of his suffering, 
and I was vexed from my heart. This great trial he 
must have gone through; but the agony of the 
present hour he might have been spared — he had 
not deserved that. And there, just opposite to us, 
side by s'de Alice and Henry were, in their peculiarly 
quiet, luxurious sort of way, enjoying their acknow- 
ledged position, saying charming little nothings to 
each other ; happy, most evidently happy, yet without 
show or any special demonstration of their felicity. 
It was almost a provoking sight, knowing, as I knew, 
that not a thought was given to positive suffering 
so near. 

Now and then when I spoke to Sir Lawrence I 
caught a new expression on his face, and I thought 
it was anger. He tried to veil it, to keep it back 
so that it should not mingle with the smile he would 
bestow upon me ; but I saw it plainly in spite of 
all bis endeavours, and still I thought it was anger^ 
hatred — unforgiving hatred ; the nourishment of a 
sense of wrong having been done him. And then 
again I feared. Never before or since was such a 
fear in my heart as possessed it then. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, I saw him 
playing with a cup of coffee and talking to Alice. 
I heard from Mr. Fenton afterwards, who was at the 
Holmes, that his nephew had drank no wine that 
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day. Then, when he was talking to Alice, he was 
the picture of pleasantness and ease. I could not 
gather from her face the slightest indication of feeling 
of any kind. Yet, something «he must have felt — thus 
speaking in her acknowledged lover's presence to a 
man whose admiration of her had been everywhere 
known, and which he had spoken of to herself — 
something, surely, she must have felt, for beneath 
that calm exterior Alice had all a true woman's 
feelings. How I wondered if she had ever tried 
to comprehend the strength of that man's love — 
if she had ever given a thought to the change that 
had come over him — ^if she had troubled herself to 
know anything about it I 

One day, I thought, I will ask her about this ; but 
I never did ask her — that day came not. No one 
ever knew. 

Every event of that evening connected with, Alice 
has become like a part of my own life. The many 
events that have since befallen us have never ob- 
literated the recollections of that night. 

We went to our rooms to finish our dressing for 
the ball. The lamp on the stair-case had not been 
lighted, but through the tall window the moon-light 
came bright and steady, and the bannisters flung 
black shadows on the wall, and we ourselves looked 
ghostly. 

Alice stopped and gazed a moment from the 
window. The heavens were all one unclouded, soft, 
sweet, blueish grey ; in the far distance there was a 
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ivhite misty veil, and near us, and beneath, the 
shadows like ebony lay across the wide gravel road, 
and were figured on the high wall to the right. It 
WHS 60 absolutely still I There was not a motion ; 
and neither increase nor lessening of that pale bright 
light that came upon us from the clearly defined 
face of that staring mooD. An odd feeling was 
creeping over me. See here I the bouse prepared 
for revel, and we two standing still — so still and 
dream-struck, in the pale, cold light 1 

In another instant we heard merry voices from 
Alice's room. ''Oh, the Grahams are comeP' she 
cried. And running up-stairs we found three sisters, 
favourite companions of Alice, from a neighbouring 
house— and, 

^ Oh, we came early to send the carriage back for 
the others; and you said we might dress here; and 
we have been so cozy by the side of this lovely fire; 
and your Henriette has dressed our hair— ^and is it 
not niceP' And a great deal more, with much 
kissing and hand-shaking, made me forget the lonely- 
looking moon-lit earth, and our black shadows on 
the stairs. 

Then came forth the important additions to our 
dress. I think that Alice had never looked as well 
before. Her long, dark, brilliant hair was confined 
by a wreath of small flowers and leaves made of 
diamonds. Her father had given them to her as an 
instalment of her wedding flnery. Her dress was 
en Indian muslin— John Thorodyke's gift — ^made 
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with flounces, whidi gave dignity to her small form. 
It was white, and the flounces were figured over 
with silver in a wreath-like pattern. When people 
whispered "angelic'' as she passed by, I felt that 
they had found the word that best described her. 

That beautikil ball-room lined with stands of roses 
and camelias, oleanders, und high lily-flowers — ^what 
a paradise it looked! It certainly was the most 
successful of entertainments. We danced till three 
in the morning. And when the hour of resting 
had come, not a creature doubted of Sir Henry's 
return for the county, or of Henry and Alice 
being married. Yet that night had had some ter- 
rible moments in it — ^terrible to those who knew 
what we knew — ^what I knew better than any, for 
Lady Barlow's words as yet were in my heart only. 

Sir Lawrence and I were dancing togcthfer. Coun- 
try dances were not altogether put aside in those 
days. Several of these dances were enjoyed by 
young and old that night. We stood waiting for 
the other dancers to reach us. There are, in these 
dances, intervals when people so disposed can talk — 
and at the bottom of the long row of men and women 
— ^boys and girls — Sir Lawrence left his proper place 
opposite to me, and talked for a few moments by my 
side. 

" You have been listening to my mother ?" 

"Yes." 

" You think her too exacting — ^too — ** 

** No, Six Lawrence. She is right— I know she 
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is right. Only — only — ^^ I did not know how to 
say it — ^how to say it there. 

"Try to go on/' he said gently, stooping his 
majestic height, and bringing his ear nearer to 
me. 

"People who are very happy — have been very 
happy for a long time — ^two years perhaps, have 
grown so accustomed to their positions towards each 
other that — ^that — '* 

"Go on '" he said, "I wish to hear; go on.'' 

"That ih&j forget, mark me, forget, Sir Lawrence, 
that the telling of their secret — a secret to which 
they have become accustomed — ^may be a sudden 
and great trial to others — ^this may have been for^ 
gotten — ^indeed I am sure it is forgetfulness — ^not, 
not — ^not unkindness; not—" again I hesitated; 
again he said, and this time with great gentleness, 
"Go onl" — "Not in any way from an idea that 
you need not be considered, that you are no more 
than any one else." 

"Ah I" He uttered the word as if thinking; 
as if turning a case over in his mind. "I wish 
you were engaged to be married. Miss Baynard." 
I could not help laughing. "I could say more 
to you then." We were in the next instant in 
the full whirl of the dance. When it was over he 
said, " Will you walk through the rooms with me ?" 
And not waiting for an answer he drew me aside 
to where an artificial tree of laurel and white-ivy 
was hung with coloured lamps, and began to speak — 
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at first rapidly — but after a few words slower, with 
singular decision. 

" On my side it has been of long growth. We 
knew them so well that I felt all along sure that 
I should have been told if any positive reason existed, 
such as has existed, now, so long. She did not 
dislike me. She has listened to me when I have 
talked to her with more earnestness than she ever 
gave to any other man. I expected to obtain my 
wishes after a time. I see it is all lost now. And 
-—of course — -this night has been as much as I 
can bear/' 

His face twitched nervously as he spoke, and 
he walked into the next room. Stopping again 
before a pyramid of hot-house plants, he spoke once 
more. 

''One day you will have occasion to remember 
that strong men feel. Will you try not to forget 
it. Miss Baynard ?*' 

I could not hear the tone of his voice, or feel 
the trembling of his arm without emotion. I could 
not keep the tears from my e;es though I tried to do 
so. But I knew that there yras such grandeur about 
this man, that I need not fear to show him that 
I felt. 

''The heaviest part of the trial to my mother 

is to come,'' he said. "We — ^we who have been 

so much to each other — ^we can't live on looking 

in each other's faces, and guessing at the trouble 

I within. I could not live at Flas Alban and be the 
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«ame man, and see her — ^Welll I want yon. Miss 
Baynard, to bid them all farewell from me. As soon 
as I can I shall go. I don't know where — ^I have 
had India in my mind all night. My uncle will 
be a comfort to her. Miss !Ekiyhard, don't forget 
her ; she has taken to you. What is that P a waltz ? 
I will dance it with Alice^— she will refuse me nothing 
more now I" 

He left me standing there; and I watched him 
going through the rooms — ^like Saul, I thought, 
taller by a head than those around him I The waltz 
was not then a common dance. Not every man and 
woman could tread that measure then. He went 
straight to Alice who was sitting down, and by whom 
Henry was standing. I watched them anxiously. 

I saw him speak to both of them. There was 
great graciousness in his manner, it seemed to me. 
He asked her something; she looked towards Henry 
smiling. I saw Henry step aside with a beaming 
happy face; she got up then, and stood by Sir 
Lawrence. The waltz was still playing. Three 
couples were now dancing. It seemed to me that 
Alice waited for Sir Lawrence to lead her out. But, 
having stood a moment by h^*, he pulled a chair 
forward, and she sat down again. Then Henry 
giving her a little wave of hi^ band walked away, 
and in a moment more was waltzing with the 
youngest of the Grahams. Sir Lawrence seated 
himself close to Alice. I could see her face but 
nat his. It was calm, attentive^ grave, her eyes 
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were looking down. Presently she looked up. How 
sweety how^ I may say, reverential her glance was 
I oannot tell you. She spoke almost eagerly. He 
got up. She rose also. She, still looking at him,, 
and speaking quietly now, as if forgetting where she 
was and the multitude surrounding her, held out her 
hand. 

He bowed, smiled, and did not take it. She 
withdrew it suddienly, blushing. 

He stooped, spoke some earnest words, then, 
drawing himself up, stood still for a moment by 
her side looking at the dancers. As Henry passed 
with Mary Graham I saw Sir Lawrence look at him ; 
and Henry, as if answering that look, moved aside 
from the circle, and joined Alice with his partner. 
Then, without another look at Alice or Henry, Sir 
Lawrence moved away quickly ; leaving them, leaving 
the room ; and a servant speaking soon after to Lady 
Barlow, she too rose and left— -and then I knew that 
they were gone. 

And so that night passed, and the morrow came, 
and I thought — ^in a day or two — a day or two! 
What then? 

We had intended to return to Owenivors the 
following morning; but when we got up we found 
that it rained in torrents. And as there was no 
probabiUty of the rain ceasing we agreed to stay till 
the following day. So, sitting over our fires, loung* 
ing on sofas and in arm-chairs, we talked the ball 
over, and enjoyed it over again. 
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The next day rose bright and fine. TJie world 
had been washed most brilliantly clean, and the long 
evergreens of the Holmes glittered gaily in the 
sansbine. The wind was high, and sadden stormy 
showers fell sometimes, but they were of short dura- 
tion. Mr. Grantham had to attend a magistrates' 
meeting at Working, so we went that way, to Gwen- 
ivors. 

It had been arranged that Alice should come, to us 
the next day for a short visit. There had been some 
little discussion about her riding-horse — whether Mr. 
Grantham should mount her during her visit, or 
whether her own horse should be sent for her. Alice 
wished for her own horse, and yet felt that it was 
an unnecessary trouble to take as she was only to 
stay three days. Then Henry said, 

''Why not ride your horse yourself? You will 
not require any extraordinary quantity of clothes 
I suppose — ^not more than could be taken in our 
carriage to-day. Go to Buth, and pack up your 
things with hers.*' 

This suggestion was at once approved and acted 
upon. We said ''good bye'' to our friends, and 
arranged that they were to dine at Gwenivors when 
they fetched Alice back. 

Mr. Grantham was occupied during the whole 
drive in thinking how he should persuade a certain 
rather difficult-minded neighbour to meet Sir Henry, 
and pledge himself to vote in his interest at the 
coming election. 
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As I sat silent in my corner of the carriage, and 
the older ones were discussing political interests, I was 
haunted by the last sight I had had of our lovely 
Alice Seymour. She .had been standing on the 
broad steps before the hall-door watching our getting 
into the carriage, and talking in her sweet quiet 
way, with a white camelia blossom in her hand. 

'^ How well it keeps V^ said Henry, as he sat on 
horseback. 

" Where did you get it, my love V asked Lady 
Seymour who was standing by. 

Alice did not answer in words, but a smile re- 
minded her mother as it reminded me of a little 
scene that I had watched in the ball-room the night 
before. Henry had mounted on a chair to pluck 
the very highest of a cluster of flowers for Alice. 
She had stood by watching him; and when she 
took that flower from his hand, she had given him 
one of those not very frequent smiles which told 
plainly enough all the devotion of that peaceful heart. 
And now, it was with that flower that she stood 
playing as she watched us going away. 

Lady Seymour smiling, said, " I think it would 
grow, Alice. Tou know I am rather cunning about 
such things. Will you let me try ?" 

Again that lovely smile came, and she gave the 
little branch to her mother. And stiU she was thus 
standing, wearing that intense expression of calm joy, 
when we drove away. 

I say that the recollection of these trifles quite 
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haonted me as we drove on our way. When I shut 
my eyes, I still saw Alice standing there — when I 
gazed from the window it seemed as if her silvery 
muslin and that white blossom floated before my 
sight. I said that I was tired when I reached 
Qwenivors, and it was perfectly true. I went to bed 
longing for rest and forgetfulness. But in the night 
1 woke in a terror. It had all mingled in my 
feverish dreams. Alice's face growing stiller and 
stiller ; and side by side with that camelia blossom, 
you could not tell her cold pale face from its snowy 
petals. And Sir Lawrence Barlow's face was also 
before me, with its convulsed motion not passing 
away, not overcome, but deepening into frightful 
lines, and expressions of ghastly horror, till I woke 
with the dread of it, and cried aloud. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I BOSS in the morning not much better for the 
nighty for it had had but few resting hours for me. 

When we were at breakfast Mr. Grantham said, 
'^ It has rained almost all night/' 

" Yes/' replied Henry, '' and I am going imme- 
diately to the Holmes to make sure of Alice not 
coming by the ford/' 

*' They will never think of her coming that way, 
surely/' exclaimed my mother. 

" Oh, she always rides that road," replied Henry. 
''But, as one advantage of our having tfo seciet is 
that we may be seen together, I shall get off as fast 
as I can to the Holmes, and bring her home myself/' 
He went to the window, and saying, " we shall be 
here early, it will rain again in the afternoon" — he 
left the room. 

Hours passed — the morning wore away — ^luncheon 
was waiting in the dining-room, and it waited there 
above an hour — we had breakfasted late, and did not 

K 
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mind waiting. And hardly yet quite recovered from 
the fatigue of the great entertainment we had been 
at, we were all this threatening morning, listlessly 
reading, or doing idle writing in our own rooms. 

The clock struck three, I was in the dining-room 
alone. My half-finished luncheon was by my side, 
and sitting by the fire, I was amusing myself with 
some book of light literature that happened to be at 
hand. Mrs. Grantham had left the room about two 
minutes I think. 

All at once I heard a cry, the most painful and 
terrible I had ever heard ; loud and shrill, its tone of 
anguish filled the room, and seemed to rise upwards 
and ascend the house — ^and, instantly, there was a 
fall as of some heavy body. I rushed out of the 
dining*room and, as quick as thought, I was in 
the hall. There, on the floor, lay Mrs. Grantham 
in an epileptic fit. Servants were about her, and a 
strange man. 

On that stranger I looked wonder-struck, I must 
have seen the man often before; he wore the 
Seymour livery, but that was not perceived by me 
at first — all I saw was that he was dripping wet, 
aT)d with such a face as human eyes seldom see, so 
anguished, so torn with agony — all bruised and 
blood-stained, a terrible figure he seemed, standing 
there wiping tears from his eyes, and trying to speak 
distinctly, but, every moment, breaking out into 
cries and sobbing groans. 

I looked from the figure like death on the ground 
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with the women kneeling round her— I saw this man 
standing over her. The footman who had travelled 
with us from Ashley was there — I said to him, " Take 
him away, take him away, what is it ^' Our servant 
conld not answer me, he rushed away, *' What is it 1" 
I cried, and one of the Gwenivors servants answered 
hastily — 

" She is dead 1'* said the man ; '' drowned. They 
are bringing up the body. Master is gone to meet 
it/' 

" Miss Seymour P'' I gasped, I felt that I must 
have a direct answer. 

" Yes, dead, drowned V* and this man too turned 
away, gave one cry which would not be suppressed, 
. and burst into loud weeping. 

I saw the servants crowd round Mrs. Grantham, 
[ saw Mrs. Harrowden there. I knew that she had 
only just come, and that she had not heard those 
dreadful words. I knew that they were carrying 
Mrs. Grantham up-stairs, and I could not help 
them ; I could not follow ; all my powers were ab- 
sorbed in the idea conveyed in those words — '' they 
are bringing the body up, master is gone to meet 
it.'' 

The two men and I were still standing in the 
hall. 

*'Tell me," I said, addressing that dripping, 
wild staring, paralized figure, "tell me, was there 
no one else with her ? was young Mr. Grantham 
there P was she alone ?" 

K 2 
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The man trembled — an idiotic look came upon his 
face. 

" Speak ! Tell me !*' I said vehemently. 

He seized the other man's arm to support himself. 
He said, choking, " No, no ; I mean yes, there was 
another- — some one — how should I know?'* Then 
giving way to an agony that shook him from head 
to foot, he said wildly, " btit why should I speak, 
who asks me? Suppose I won't — canU tell — ^what 
power could make man guess or believe what I 
know.'' And then he fell to weeping again, and 
asking Qod to forgive him if he had had unjust or 
evil thoughts. 

Frightened, horror-struck, and utterly puzzled by 
these confused words, I was turning into the dining- 
room when Wilson, coming from I know not where, 
peeped round suddenly. 

You remember Wilson — ^Mrs. Blake's nephew 
who had lived with the Grantham family from a boy, 
when Mrs. Harrowden and her brother were 
children like himself? 

Well, I was turning into the dining-room again, 
in a sort of stupor of grief and wonder ; hearing, 
seeing, yet scarcely believing anything that I wit- 
nessed or heard, when this man passed me, and went 
in first. He began to put aside hastily, anywhere, 
on the ground, the chairs, the sofa, all the things 
that covered the table. He looked at me — such a 
look 1 had the great trial of our lives come — ^was it 
there — ^had it happened? the man was quick and 
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quiet, cleariDg everything away. I helped him. Not 
a word passed. We exchanged one more look, for we 
heard the sounds of feet. We stood still, slowly 
those feet entered the house. Wilson stood by the 
door — into the room they came, that solemn proces- 
sion moving slow. 

Mr. Grantham first, so white and cold-looking; 
with shaking limbs, and trembling jaws, and his 
hand raised to his mouth to cover and disguise the 
chattering of his teeth — and then something on a 
shutter, covered with a coarse sheet. The dark 
habit, heavy with water, was born up by a bare- 
headed old man, weeping silently, making no sound 
except when his sobs for an instant caught his 
breath with a little gasp. It was Eobert Deakin. 

I stood aside in the room, Wilson remained by 
the door. I knew that Mr. Grantham saw me. I 
thought he liked the fact of being received by some- 
body. 

The men who bore that silent burthen placed it 
on the table, which was still covered with its damask 
cloth, and then they stood looking helpless and sad ; 
but not as if they expected to be spoken to or dis- 
missed — rather as if they would stay a few moments 
for their full hearts to take in the moral of what 
they saw; for one look of wondering, mournful 
acquiescence in God's will, one heavy-hearted fare- 
well. 

Mr. Grantham seemed to understand this. There 
they stood round the table, Wilson among them. 
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Bobert Deaikin still at his place, where now, the 
heavy cloth of the riding-habit was supported on a 
chair. Mr. GraDthani moved to the head of the 
table. He held his left hand out towards me. I 
took it and stood by his side, clasping it with a tight 
grasp. He lifted the covering and showed the face 
of the dead. 

It was so calm — ^so like the stillness of a deep 
sleep that I could not help saying in a whisper — 
'^People have been recovered — this is not like death 
— are you sure f'^ I saw those men shake their 
heads — ^I heard a general sigh. Mr. Grantham 
made no other answer than to raise the head, and to 
move gently the linen on which it had rested, and 
then he folded the cloth again^ and once more rested 
her head upon it — for there lay the red evidence of a 
deathly blow. 

The men bowed, and one after the other left the 
room. Mr. Grantham and Bobert Deakiu stood 
still, at the head and feet, gazing down on the 
shrouded awfulness before them. 

A strange feeling came over me. Again Wilson 
and I had exchanged glances. A sort of business- 
like quietness possessed me. I began to close the 
^indow-shutters. Wilson left the room to return 
with wax candles, he lighted them, we filled trays 
with all that had been taken from the table^ and 
Wilson carried them away. We arranged the folds 
of the habit in an orderly manner, we covered up 
the face of the beautiful dead, and I led Mr. Grantham 
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from the room. When he was in the ha]l| he pressed 
mjr hand ; looking through his tears tenderly at me 
he said, '' Bring me the key/' and then he was going 
up-stairs, and I recollected Mrs. Orantham ! 

I rushed after Mr. Grantham, I caught him by 
his coat to detain him ; he looked suddenly round 
and I dropped on my knees there, on the step below 
where he stood. How my spirit prayed I '^Mrs. 
Grantham is extremely ill,'* 1 said. ". She fell down. 
She has been carried to her room. Some one is 
gone for Dr. Barnet.^' I could only speak in those 
short sentences. It did not seem possible to do 
anything but tell the truth-— the whole truth, 
quickly, shortly, aa I knelt by hia side. 

He only looked at me for a. moment. Then he 
said softly, *' God's will be done I I will go to her 
dear child.'' And then he moved on, and I, kneeling 
there, bent forward and resting my throbbing fore- 
head on the carpet, burst into an agony of tears. 
No one waa within hearing — that part of the house 
felt deserted. There I stayed, between the living 
and the dead, it was as good a place as any for such 
grief as mine. 

But I knew what was around me, the mystery 
that dwelt in that silence — and I bowed down 
trembling beneath the weighs of the trial that was to 
come. 

In a few moments Wilson paused in the hall, as 
he was passing through ; he seemed to expect that I 
shouidi join him* We went to the door of that 
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room. He did not go in. He locked it^ placed 
the key in my band and left me there alone. 

I went straight to Mrs. Grantham's room. Dr# 
Barnet was there. The servant who had fetched him 
had brought him in by a back way. She was better. 
She might be conscious. He did not wish to have 
her powers of comprehending tested. All that we 
knew was that she lay before us^ sometimes opening 
her eyes for a moment, often groaning heavily, and 
that her husband leaned back in a large chair on 
the farther side of the bed, and hid his face among 
the pillows and seemed to wait — wait in the bitter 
loneliness of the great grief that surrounded him. 

I went then to my mother's room ; it was empty. 
I went to Mrs. Harrowden's. There they both 
were — my mother sitting on a low chair by the fire 
looking at her friend, who was standing. '^Oh 
Euth, oh Ruth V' so they welcomed me. 

I wondered how much they knew. "Who has 
been here — whom have you seen — ^what do you 
knowr 

" Eobert Deakin— Robert Deakin r They both 
again uttered the same words. It appeared to me 
that Mrs. Harrowden had been standing ever since 
she had heard the terrible tidings. How the idea 
came — on what evidence, I cannot tell. It was true> 
and she looked it. Looked as if she could not rest 
— must go on standing, expecting, listening — ^must 
do so till all was known,. and all was told. There 
was just that tension about every nerve of her face— 
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that constraint about her attitude, that divided at- 
tention in her manner. 

" I wanted to see you, Euth; oh, I wanted to see 
you. There is more to know — ^where is Henry. 
Why does he not return ? There is more to know 
— ^that man knows more. But who can ask him— 
how can anybody dare ask him when he does not 
wish to tell/' 

There were no tears on Mrs. Harrowden's cheek. 
Her whole appearance was of the intensest excite- 
ment. Her eyes were bright, her face flushed, her 
usaally smooth hair pushed aside in disorder. She 
spoke fast, and grasped my wrist with a force that 
was painful to me. 

I pulled a light sofa forward. I said, " I can't 
speak in this way. Sit down.'' She sat down as 
I told her, obediently, like a child. " Where is the 
the man P" I asked. 

" Dr. Bamet saw him," said my mother. " He 
came here to us. We asked him about the man. 
There are symptoms of brain fever. Dr. Barnet said 
he was not to be disturbed, that he was to be kept 
out of the way. So Wilson — he too has been here 
— Wilson took charge of him. He is in bed in 
Wilson's room." 

''But, Ruth," said Mrs. Harrowden, as if her 
mind could take in one idea only, ''Buth, where 
is Henry?" 

" Probably at the Holmes," I said, with all the 
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quietness I could command. ^' We ought to send 
there/' 

^' Dr. Barnet has been acting already as the best 
of friends. He will, will see her — Ruth/' hysterically, 
*'have you?'' Her voice was like strange crying 
now. 

"Yes — ^I have been there some time — ^I have 
the key." Still I spoke quite quietly. " But about 
sending to the Holmes P" 

''He, Dr. Barnet, is going there immediately. 
There'll be an inquest/' 

Then she walked up and down the room teUing 
me not to leave her — ''Some one will be wanted 
in my sister's room — ^you are not to go, Euth — 
we must stay here, alone. You will go there, 
Mabel," to my mother. ''Bu(h must stay here 
with me, alone." Then, as if forgetting this wish 
instantly, she rang her bell, and told the weeping 
woman-servant, when she appeared, that if wj one 
came, or if Mr. Henry returned, she was to let 
her know instantly. '' Go where you will be certain 
to know if any one comes. Tell Wilson I have 
desired to be told." 

The woman went away ; then came back. Mr. 
Grantham had sent her. Did we know what hour 
it was — the dinner-hour was passed. We had better 
take care of ourselves. He expected Sir Henry. 
Dr. Barnet had gone, and was expected back soon, 
Mr. Grantham would see Sir Henry in the library, 
where a fire had been lighted ; and cold meat and 
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wine were there — ^and would Mrs. Baynard sit with 
Mrs. Grantham — and surely her mistress would keep 
up her strength. 

The woman faltered, for Mrs. Harrowden listened 
with a strange perplexed frown. But her counte- 
nance suddenly cleared, and she said quickly, '' Yes, 
yes; bring food here — ^and lights — we have only 
the fire. Go and get these things. But remember 
to tell me if any one come».'' And the woman again 
left the room. 

I think that this was about five o'clock. My 
mother rose to go to Mrs. Grantham. '^I shall 
probably sit up with her,'^ she said; "I will make 
James lie down somewhere if I can.'' 

'^Yes, yes; make him* He ought to do so/' 
said Mrs. Harrowden. A sudden desire to manage 
things, and arrange peoples' places seemed to have 
seized her. ''And, Mabel, I should like Euth 
to stay with me to-night. Will you, child? — ah, 
yes ; I knew you would. And take care of yourself, 
Mabel— eat something — don't exhaust yourself," 
kissing her. '' There may be much to do. Even 
grief may be selfish — ^and so, good night; I don't 
think we shall see each other again this evening. 
But I must send fbr you if I want you. God 
bless you, my friend — oh, Mabel, Mabel!" And 
it did the strong woman good to be clasped in 
my mother's arms, and to weep freely answering 
tears. 

So my mother bade us both ''good night," 
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and went to her post in Mrs. Grantham's cham- 
ber. 

Mrs. Uarrowden and I were not long alone. But 
during that bhort time she was busy; she stirred 
the fire, threw on more coals, and palled forward 
an easy-chair, and a table. Then the woman came 
bringing food. She placed it on a table and went 
away. Mrs. Harrowden sat down, and eat and 
drank; and she gave me without a word what 
she pleased, and I could not do other than eat 
as she chose me to do — ^there was a wonderful 
power in her excitement. The silence between us 
was seldom broken. But sometimes whispered 
prayers were said by her — "Have mercy; guide, 
pity, protect, save him I Oh, my dear boy — oh, 
Henry — ^my child ; my dear, my beloved one V* 
But still she eat and drank, and stirred the fire, 
and seemed to be nursing her energies for the 
hours that were to come. 

Then the woman-servant came back. She came 
to say that Sir Henry was arrived; that he was 
to sleep; that he was so ill he could not return 
to the Holmes, being quite broken-down with grief. 
That the clergyman, Mr. Gerard, had come to see 
Mr. Grantham; that he had oflfered to go to the 
Holmes and see Lady Seymour, and sleep in the 
house if she wished it. That this ofi'er had been 
accepted, and that he was gone. That Dr. Barnet 
was in the house and would stay till the next morn- 
ing ; that Mr. Teuton had been with Mr. Grantham, 
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that he would be in the house again — tvith the 
others — said the woman, pausing till she saw she 
was understood, " and — and — " 

"Well, well,'* said Mrs, Harrowden, sharply. 
" Mr. Henry, where is he ?'' 

''Oh, Ma^am, nobody knows. He was at the 
Holmes ; he left it to return here ; oh, if hie too—" 
and the woman hid her face and could say no more. 

" Nonsense 1" exclaimed Mrs. Harrowden im- 
petuously. *' He is not dead. Those waters could 
not drown him" She spoke even fiercely, as she 
put our thoughts into words, and denied their truth. 

'' Oh, Ma'am ; but his horse ! His horse came 
back hours ago.'* 

"What? Wet, drenched?'' 

" Yes, Ma'am, the man said he had been through 
the ford — they knew the colour of the earth that 
dyed his hoofs. Yet it did not come that way; 
it came from the Working road—oh, nobody knows 
— no one can guess anything — " 

Mrs. Harrowden passed her hand anxiously across 
her forehead. " Go on. What more ?" looking at 
the woman steadily. 

"Only, Ma'am, that half-a-dozen people have 
been looking for Mr. Henry and cannot find him." 

"Is that all?" 

" Yes. But we think that Sir Henry's man knows 
more, and that he has told Wilson. But Dr. Bamet 
has given the man a composing draught; and no 
one is to disturb him while he sleeps. And — " 
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here the woman looked at me, ''aud Wilson woul4 
like to speak to yoa, Miss Bath, before you go 
to bed— speak to you in private, he said/' 

" Go now,'' said Mrs. Harrowden to me. 

" Please, Ma'am, that would be of no use. Wilson 
said he must speak to Miss Baynard after Mr. Gran- 
tham and the gentlemen had gone to their rooms 
for the night." 

What an evening that was! It was not one of 
those seasons of intense feeling, when people neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep— it was utterly different from 
that. Mrs. Harrowden was drinking coffee and 
eating to^st. She was saying, '* Ruth, I never felt 
so strong a presentiment of action. We shall have 
something to do as well as suffer. I pray Grod that 
strength of body and mind may be spared me. I 
must do all I can to secure that." She looked to- 
wards a large softly-pillowed sofa at the end of the 
room. " I am afraid that I can't sleep !" she said. 
" It would be of no use to try. But let us keep 
ourselves warm— let us be quiet, and strong — let us 
be ready ; oh, Henry, Henry 1" 

The still house grew more still. Every one had 
found, if not their resting, at least their watching 
place that night. 

At last a knock came to the door, and Wilson's 
voice said, " Miss Ruth !" 

I opened the door, and he was beckoning me out, 
but Mrs. Harrowden said, "Let me know all, 
Wilson ; what is it ?" 
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The man came into the room. He said, "Ask 
me no questions, Ma'am, that's all. But if Mr. 
Henry comes back to-night, he will come late, 
and I had better let him in unknown to any one. 
He may have something to say, and I would ask 
you. Ma'am, to sit up to hear it. Every one is out 
of the way. I have got a small mattrass put on the 
floor of the hall on which I shall lie down. I shall 
allow the front-door to remain unfastened. He can 
let himself in if he likes« Then I shall bring him 
here." 

"Why do you think that my nephew will come 
in this way ?" asked Mrs. Harrowden. 

''I can't answer questions," replied Wilson, 
shortly. "I think he will come — come and go, 
perhaps. Master has entered that room by the 
master-key; I proposed that he should do so. 
The other key is still in your possession. Miss Bay- 
nard?" 

"Yes," I said. 

"You will not give up that key, then, if you 
please. He will want to see her. I shall be in 
the hall." ,And so saying the man left the room 
noiselessly, and we were again alone, and now 
wondering! 

We remained quiet, seldom speaking, and the 
stillness of that hou|ie seemed to grow deeper and 
deeper. Mrs. Harrowden kept up a blazing fire, 
and now and then she, with gentle footsteps, took 
a turn up and down the room. Once she opened 
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the wardrobe and took out a large warm cloak; 
then she gazed from the window and said the 
night was light, just as if she expected to have 
to leave the house before morning. At last, just 
as we had counted the slow strokes of the clock 
as it told of midnight, we heard a sound — footsteps 
on the stairs. We never spoke. I opened the 
door, and in another second there stood Henry. 

All that I perceived on the instant was that he 
looked dirty and tired; that his fine chesnut hair 
was matted together, and that on his face there were 
large spots or streaks as of mire and dirt. His 
eyes were luminous with a sad strange brightness, 
and there were such lines of anguish about the 
mouth as 1 should have supposed only years of sorrow 
could have traced there. 

His aunt drew him towards her gently, fondling 
the hand she held in both of hers, and looking into 
his face enquiringly. I shut the door, and Henry 
dropped into the chair I had just left, and which 
was opposite Mrs. Harrowden. I took a seat be- 
tween them on the sofa, facing the fire, a small table 
was at my back, on Mrs. Harrowden's chair hung the 
cloak she had taken from the wardrobe. Henry sat 
with his face towards the bright blazing coals, and 
their light flickered strangely on him. 

" Have you seen her V^ were the first words he 
uttered. 

" Yes,'* I answered. Mrs. Harrowden did not 
speak, but I remember how her eyes seemed to read 
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his face^ and to look steadily upon it^ as if fixed b; 
some horror there. 

'' I want to tell you about it/' he said, in a hollow 
voice — ^a voice that had never before belonged to 
Henry Grantham, " I want to tell you about it. 
The world will know something soon, but now I 
want to tell you — ^to tell you the truth. It wont 
take long/' Then he went on in a quick way like 
a boy saying a task, still looking into the fire, and 
never, in the slightest degree moving his position. 

" I rode to the Holmes. I went by Working. 
Sir Henry and Lady Seymour were standing on the 
step in front of the house at the Holmes. She was 
dressed for walking, and they said that Alice was 
gone — that they had been fearful about the weather 
in the afternoon, it looked so threatening, and that 
they had thought it best to send her early. They 
said that she had gone by the ford. When the ford 
was mentioned I felt alarmed. I said I would go 
after her immediately, and overtake her, and make 
her ride with me by the other road. But Sir Henry 
detained me, he said that he had inquired about 
the depth of the water at the ford before letting 
Alice go. That the farmer had crossed about an 
hour before she started, and that since that Miles the 
blacksmith had come that way ; that he had seen 
Miles, and that the water was described by him as 
covering the meads, and as being quite safe across 
the ford — ' I saw his horse,' said Sir Henry. ' He 
was not wet above the fetlock !' But still I did not 
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like Alice to be riding that way, so T refused to hear 
any more, and I left them to overtake her. Before 
I was out of the entrance drive I felt as if seized by 
a panic. It was as if I was secretly impelled to 
follow her with all the haste possible. I rode as 
hard as I could go.. I was soon down the hill, and 
I had entered on the open meads. I saw her before 
me, and the groom following her. The water had 
flooded the low land, I saw no danger about the 
ford. I was at a long distance from her, but I 
knew the ground so well, that I could not be mis- 
taken in my opinion. And so, still riding on, and 
keeping my eyes on her, I saw that she had begun 
to cross the ford. I watched her. My eyes never 
left her. I was now riding over the flat land 
tolerably fast. I had got near the water's edge 
when I thought that I heard an unusual sound — at 
the moment that I became aware of the sound, I 
also observed on the further side of the stream from 
me, evidently waiting for Alice to cross, as if not 
liking to pass her on the ford, a man. I knew him 
directly. I knew him by his horse as well as by 
his own figure — ^it was Sir Lawrence Barlow.'* 

I felt my heart jump as Henry pronounced that 
name, and Mrs. Harrowden leaned forward with her 
earnest face, and her countenance of most intense 
anxiety. 

But Henry himself seemed to have no power of 
feeling. We both of us kept silent, and he went on, 
still in the same short quick way, without any tone of . 
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emotion iq his voice, without one nervous tremour 
of body or limb. He went on still staring in that 
sightless way into the fire, whose flickering made 
strauge shadows pass across his face, and still keeping 
himself slightly turned away from us. 

''Sir Lawrence had brought his horse through 
the water lying, on this side, on the mead. He 
waited for Alice by the brink of the deep water. He 
rode that fine old grey that we all of us know — so 
sure and gentle. You could tell the stream^s bank 
by the fringe of bushes that, growing there, come up 
through the water. You know them — old black 
thorns, and elder, and willow. I knew by measuring 
their height above the water that a heavy torrent 
was going down the bed of the stream, and that the 
water was far higher than Sir Henry had thought — 
but not so high as to make the ford unsafe. I was 
quite sure of that. I knew that Alice had often 
crossed, mounted on the same horse, when it had 
been higher. She had passed the middle of the 
ford a good way. I was riding on towards her, and 
watching her now without much fear. She had 
gone more than half way — she could not have been 
many yards from where Sir Lawrence stood waiting 
for her, when, all in an instant, I saw her horse, as 
it were, drop — ^as if the ground had given way with 
him. Instead of recovering himself I saw that he 
was in deep water, I knew that the ford must have 
broken away in that place, and that the stream was 
dropping over it as water drops over a mill-dam. I 

L 2 
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knew it from the struggle the animal made, from 
seeing her instantly carried off with a sweep into the 
centre of the stream. At the same moment the 
servant's horse, terrified, jumped round and threw 
his rider. But the man got his footing again in an 
instant, and, crying to Sir Lawrence, ' Run down the 
stream — save her, save her !' — ^he, himself, ran back, 
and followed down the edge of the stream on the 
side on which I was, hoping to seize her if the stream 
should fling her our way. Of course, leaving the 
horse — I donH know what became of the poor beast — 
I joined him, we saw it all plainly. Only the 
foaming torrent divided us. She was cast on the 
opposite bank. She seized a stunted thorn firmly, 
and she cried — will her voice ever go out of my 
memory — oh heaven, she cried to that man — '^ 

" To Sir Lawrence P'^ asked Mrs. Harrowden in a 
whisper. 

" She cried to Sir Lawrence Barlow for help 
I tell you,'' said Henry firmly. He did not speak 
very loud, or very angrily, but as a man who would 
be understood. There was a pause — silence for a 
few seconds — ^then he spoke again. 

" I tell you," gasped Henry, now greatly changed 
in his manner, and speaking so low that we felt 
rather than heard his words, 

" 1 tell you that that man stood and gazed at her 
— that the brute beast he rode strained to go to her 
in answer to her cries. I tell you a boy, a child 
could have saved her — ^that, but for the weight of her 
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habit^ and the force of the stream that bore against 
her cruelly, she could have saved herself. A single 
hand to have helped her up the bank ! — He stood, 
worse than brute beast — he stood still. The torrent 
swung her ; she grew faint ; she let go her hold ; 
she was in the stream again ; she cried, but it was 
to God now. She cried not for her body but her 
soul. The stream had her once more. It flung her 
round, caught her on its flowing force, hurled her 
towards the bank again — and I heard the blow — ^her 
head against the stem of a stunted black-thorn. 
She never struggled any more — ^away with the stream 
— gone I" 

" And you V* asked Mrs. Harrowden. 

" The servant and I were in the stream — carried 
down, as we knew we should be. We could do no 
good ; but the torrent would take us where it would 
take her — ^we were good swimmers enough not to 
drown. And so I scarce know how — we had crossed, 
pulled her to the greensward, and saw that she was 
dead — close to Mrs. Blake's cottage. I saw Eobert 
Deakin — some distance off, running, I saw some one 
else ; I don't know who ; I did not try to know. 
I left her to Deakin, or rather to the man who had 
risked life by my side for her. I had other work to 
do.'' 

His voice had grown fainter. He seemed inclined 
to pause. But Mrs. Harrowden would not let him. 
" Go on, go on," she said convulsively, '' go on, poor 
boy. Other work, God help thee, what work? 
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Oh Henry, Henry I" she leaned back in her chair, 
and wept. He took ik) notice of her tears. He 
went on in an expostulating tone, perhaps — 

'^ He had killed her. Did I not say that a hand, 
a child's hand would have saved her life. Did I not 
say the danger to him was none P The water would 
not have washed above his knees. He I he who had 
braved death a thousand times I He to stand still 
and let her die. I tell you he watched her, knew 
that she must die, heard her cries, stood still and 
let her go ! Don't you see that he killed her ?*' 

''Well, go on. Tell the rest. What did you 
do ?'' There was irritation in her voice. She could 
not bear, even for his voice to linger ; she could not 
be kept waiting. 

" I dragged him to the ford.'' How his counte- 
nance changed, I felt shrinking into myself at the 
sight. What a power of hatred and revenge loomed 
from those dull fixed eyes. 

*' I say, 1 got him to the ford. He was but a 
worm in my hands. Ah — ^it was nothing ! At the 
very place — where he had seen her horse fall. But 
he took such a time to die I I held him face down- 
wards. He eat the earth her horse's footsteps had 
torn up. He struggled — he spoke— I don't know 
what he said— down on that spot! But he took 
long 1 I had my hand in his collar. I struck his 
head against the stones ; I shook him ; shook the 
miserable life from his struggling body, and I left 
him — ^left him, like carrion— on the mead !" 
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"Good God I and he had an immortal sonl!'' 
said Mrs. Harrowden. 

She had thrown a part of the dark cloak that hnng 
on her chair over her face, and no one knew any 
more of what that woman felt in that awful hour. 
This then was what there was to know, and Henry 
was a — — I thought it ; I could not speak the word. 
But between me and the fire, as it were, there rose a 
picture — ^a scene of days long ago. I had gone 
back in my life — there was the garden and the white- 
blossomed apple-trees at the Lowlands, and soft 
green turf, and children, who had laid their tools 
aside, and were sitting with their arms round each 
others' necks ; and on my own lips I felt their kisses. 
Yes j that had been true, but what was this. The 
stream of life seemed ebbing, the picture fading into 
icy vapour. Was it a horrible dream— was it 
really happening, the scene about me ? was 1 alive P 
Had this all been ? were we then in the midst of the 
trouble — we, we ? " And he had an immortal soul 1" 
was ringing in my ears. 

Suddenly called back to life by Henry speaking, 
sense returned with a fever-heat through my veins. 
I looked up. He was standing as if to leave the 
room. We could neither of us say *' good night.'* 
We never spoke nor stirred. He seemed to guess 
what we were feeling, for he stepped back, and 
leaning against the mantle-piece began to speak. 

" He had killed her," he said. He spoke quietly, 
as one arguing the case with consideration. ^^He 
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had killed her. Holding forth his hand would 
have saved her life— kept her soul with us. Yes; 
kept her soul from its instant judgment. Don't 
you see that he slew her— slew her as certainly 
as if he had cast her into the stream*; as if he 
had done to her, as I did to him. But I, righteously 
—for he was a murderer, and I am the executioner. 
I have done that justice, which the law could not 
have awarded him. Do you suppose that I did 
not think of all this ? Do you think that I could 
let him insult us all by his hfe, while she, whose 
death he had wrought, was in the grave? Do 
you think no voice cried from that cold corpse? 
Do you think that Heaven has vengeance for other 
murderers and not for hers? Could I— her almost 
husband— let him live, and she no more among us?'' 

Every instant— I acknowledge it— every instant 
my heart was warming to that strong heart that 
there, right or wrong, pleaded its cause in its 
loneliness before us. So above nature is forgive- 
ness. So supernatural is submission 1 

What Mrs. Harrowden felt I do not know. Still 
she kept her face from our sight, and only by a 
slight motion of her hand could we tell that she 
heard and, at least, did not command that solemn 
pleader to be silent. Henry went on. 

'' I might have taken the course of the cool 
calculating world. I might have treated the man 
like a gentleman. I might have told my story 
in temperate words, as though I had not loved 
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with all a strong man's heart the most perfect 
of Heaven's works. I might have made him fight ; 
and a handkerchief with a blood-stain on it would 
have vindicated his honour — ^but, would it have 
satisfied me ? I tell you I could not have done her 
memory the mockery to have let him live for a meet- 
ing such as that. No ; he had done his wickedness 
calmly, consideringly ; and I was hot, and angry, and 
revengeful, I know — ^but my deed was good. The 
punishment the law could not give him, I gave. If 
I had slain him in a duel the world would have 
praised me. Where is the di£Perence ? we were but 
man to man. I have done justice. >Is there any 
one who can say — ^" 

" I say noihingy^ exclaimed Mrs. Harrowden in- 
terrupting him quickly, leaning her head on the 
cushions and allowing her face to be seen again — 
"I say nothing. Tour heart knows right from 
wrong. And if it knows not now — I say Henry — ^^ 
sitting upright, and fixing her eyes on him — " I say, 
l^it knows not now, it will know by and by. We 
will not debate the past, though it is but a few hours 
old, let us help you in the present. What can we 
do, Henry ? what are you going to do V* 

*' I am going to bed,'' he said, with a sad sort of 
smile, and very quietly. 

" To bed !" she exclaimed. " Tou can't forget 
— ^yoit must have thought of — of the inquest ?" 

"Ah— ah, yes;" said Henry, "Oh Alice—" 

" Hush I nonsense !" said Mrs. Harrowden, " think 
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of yourself, Henry. Think of us — of all who love 
you. There will be another inquest — his. I say, 
they will bring in a verdict of mlful murder against 
you. What else can they do ?" I really believe that 
Henry had never thought about this. He shuddered 
and was silent. When he spoke, he only said, 
" Then, I must wait and see I" 

"Ruth,'^ exclaimed Mrs. Harrowden, *^Ruth, we 
must not ring the bell. Wilson said he should be 
in the hall — call him. Stay here Henry. Sit down 
again. I must know all I can about this.*' 

He sat down. It was impossible not to obey Mrs. 
Harrowden. She was quite calm now. Very pale, 
but quiet and collected. And as Henry sank into 
the seat at her bidding, I left the room to find 
Wilson, He was in the hall, and he immediately 
returned silently to Mrs. Harrowden's room with 
me. She was so business-like; it surprised me to 
hear her speak the moment he was safe inside the 
door. 

" Wilson, have you heard anything of Sir Lawrence 
Barlow r 

The man hesitated and looked towards Henry. 
Henry, getting up, and standing by his aunt, said, 

" Speak out. Tell what you know, or have heard. 
Has any news reached you P^' 

" It has reached the hotise/' said Wilson empha- 
tically, " that Sir Lawrence was found dead in the 
water-meadow — ^that he was taken to Has Alban — 
that he had died of drowning. His uncle was passing 
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somewhere, and was with him soon on his death — 
he took him to his own home — to his mother/' 

" Very well/' said Henry. " That is known in 
the house ?" 

"Yes, Sir r 

" Any more ?'* 

"No more. Sir/' 

" Don't you know more ?" 

"I know Mr. Henry, what Miss Seymour's groom 
told me — ^But heaven bless you Mr. Henry — " wiping 
the tears from his face — "bless you. Sir; we shall 
never tell it." 

Wilson's voice faltered, and his strong frame shook ; 
yet he ended his sentence with a smile — ^was it love — 
or approval — or both ? I know only that it was a 
comfort to see the loving, promising, faithful glances 
he cast on his young master. And Henry showed 
that he felt all this — that this old friend's truth was 
pleasant to him. 

" Well, Wilson," he said, with a sweet sadness in 
his voice — " but you may tell me^ I wish to know." 

"Not before the ladies, Sir. Not before any 
witnesses, I mean. Sir." 

It was now evidently a great struggle with 
Wilson to keep the strong emotion under, that 
nearly mastered him. Henry seemed to be consider- 
ing the matter — to be pondering on the questions 
that had arisen in his heart, and making up his 
mind as to the right thing to be done^ at the mo- 
ment. 
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Wilson took advantage of the silence to say, " Sir, 
I will, if you please, remind Miss Ruth that I ex- 
pected you to-night — that 1 prepared for your 
entering without any one knowing of it — no one 
does know. Sir — I did other things too — we three 
alone in the world know that you are here — know 
Sir, that you are not dead — drowned I Oh, Mr, 
Henry, forgive me — ^but take a plain man's advice. 
They say. Sir'' — almost overpowered our faithful friend 
stopped speaking for a moment, and then added 
vehemently, "speak to me alone. Sir; speak to me, 
Mr. Henry!" 

"We can speak here," said Henry quietly, all 
the old sweetness had come back to his face. " We 
can speak here, Wilson. Her groom has told you" — 
what a spasm passed over Wilson's face ; what a 
gesture of his hard-clasped hand on his breast, en- 
treating silence! — "My aunt and Miss Baynard 
know. I have told them. Her groom has told you 
that I killed Sir Lawrence Barlow. Well, Wilson, 
I did 1" Wilson flung the tears from his eyes with 
an impatient shake of his hand. He calmed his 
features ; he commanded his voice, and spoke softly 
though hurriedly. "But you see the danger ! Ply, 
Sir ; get away as fast as you can. Get across the 
sea. Sir. Never mind anybody here." 

"No, no, my friend," smiling, "but thank you 
— God bless you Wilson. But I must abide the 
inquest. Now come with me, and take these 
dirty garments from me." 
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How steadily he walked across the room and left 
us, Wilson following him; and how strangely we 
felt when we were once more alone. 

" We must not part this night, Ruth/' said Mrs. 
Harrowden — " Night ! It is gone, nearly. But we 
may yet have more to do than we think of. Let us 
preserve our strength, and all our powers.*' 

We walked about on tip-toe. We wondered how 
Mrs. Grantham was— but so absorbed was Mrs. 
Harrowden by the interest she felt for her nephew 
that she could think little of any one else. '^ What 
is disease, illness, death, to the things we have heard 
to-night? Do you think that I should grieve to 
look on his holy mother's corpse? Would I not 
rather trust that gentle soul with her God, than with 
the world that is to judge her boy P Oh Ruth, there 
are worse things than death I Welcome death if it 
saves us from the things that make death terrible." 

She threw herself down on the outside of the bed, 
and I lay on the sofa ; and thus we both slept. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The morning san rose, and we sat np gazing on 
it. The world that was lighting up around us was 
another world — not the same to us that we had 
looked at long and thankfully. And why did it 
grow brighter and brighter, more golden and glorious 
every moment. Why did it travel upwards so fast 
— why did it seem to mock the solemn darkening of 
that house of death P 

We remained in our rooms. The woman-servant 
came. She walked about, putting things into their 
places. Bringing hot water, opening the window 
for a few minutes, sweeping the hearth — never 
speaking. At last we were both '' up.^' And sitting 
by a table where coffee made the room fragrant, Mrs. 
Harrowden, bursting into tears, said, " Let us kneel 
down Ruth, and pray.'' 

The door opened and my mother entered, I had 
heard Mrs. Harrowden say in my ear — "Not a 
word !" before I recollected that only she and I 
knew the truth of the hours we had lived through. 
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My dear mother was full of Sir Henry's trial, of Mr. 
GraDtham*s grief. 

" I have seen Wilson," she said, " Mr. Grantham 
sent for him to his dressing-room, this morning. I 
am so glad to find that Henry is in the house. I 
really was afraid of his rushing off somewhere in the 
first despair. Dear Henry, I did him injustice. 
Wilson brought a message from him to his father to 
say that he wished to see his mother. 1 was present 
—it was an awful meeting." 

''How is she?" interrupted Mrs. Harrowden. 

''Very ill — ^not out of danger. Nobody can tell 
how she is I believe," answered my mother, " I have 
been with her all night, I am going to lie down now." 

"Yes; sleep; husband your strength. Sleep, 
Mabel, if you can. It is of such importance to get 
rest. Don^t trouble about anything till after mid- 
day. Take care of yourself. It is impossible to say 
how long this trouble may last." 

" Very true," said my mother innocently. " But 
Alice has been weak for some time, I have little hope 
of her recovery. I can see too that Dr. Baruet 
fears something worse than death." She walked 
towards the window which was a casement, and 
opened it, letting the cool air blow over her face. 

"What does he fear?" asked Mrs. Harrowden. 
I had seen her eyes flash, but her voice was steady 
though sad. 

" The loss of reason," said my mother wiping her 
eyes. " I told Henry. There is never any kindness 
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in keeping the truth from a temper such as 
his/' 

*' Yes, where is Henry ?'' 

'^ Sleeping I hope. Wilson — how wise and affec- 
tionate in his service that good friend is — Wilson 
made such an importance of Henry's not being dis- 
turbed. And really Henry looked so dreadfully ill, that 
I succeeded in keeping both Mr. Grantham and Sir 
Henry away from him. I think Henry should wear 
off the edge of this trial in his own way. You know, 
no one has so much to suffer as he has I" 

Very little did my mother then guess of the depth 
of the truth she was uttering. 1 went with her to 
her room ; cried consoling tears in her arms ; and 
put her peacefully to bed; drawing the curtains, 
darkening the room, closing the door of the ante* 
room, and giving orders that she was to be left to 
sleep. Then I went back to life, and Mrs. Harrow- 
den. 

Heavy hours passed — something was pending. 
We saw no one ; we dared not ask a question. The 
day that had risen so fast upon us seemed lingering 
now. Still hours passed. Then looking from the 
window, I trembled and wept, for a hearse was drawn 
up a short distance off, out of sight of the house, yet, 
waiting. Still we did not summon any one to ask 
about Mr. Grantham, or Sir Henry, or any one else. 
How could we have asked what was doing, or who 
were in the house ? 

Horses, and wheels were heard entering the yard— 
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once there seemed to be a sound of hushed voices on 
the stairs. There, was a great delay. Then a gig \ 

driven wildly, and a groom's voice — " he is come V I 

we rushed into the inner room which commanded the > 

entrance to the back, or stable-yard. We saw Mr. I 

J'enton walk quite leisurely out of the yard, and 
Robert Deakin witli him. Wilson mat them. Mr. 
Fen ton took his hat off; such a countenance the 
man had. Wilson stood in the sun. Mr. Fenton 
pretended to shade his own face with his hat, which 
was little necessary, it seemed to us, in the position 
he occupied. His face was turned rather towards 
us, and we could see it very plainly. Wilson could 
not have seen it as we did. Mr. Fenton spoke to 
Wilson. Wilson spoke to him. We could not hear 
what passed. But the scrutinizing look with which 
he regarded Wilson was very remarkable ; so much 
so, that grasping my arm tightly Mrs. Harrowden 
said, ''Oh £uth, that man knows all!'^ It had 
struck me in the same way. We suddenly remem- 
bered that Henry had told us of some one running — 
he had never seen who it was. " He know^ all V' 
she sat down in the window seat. I never took my 
eyes away from them. He wanted to know what 
Wilson knew. I thought that he asked where 
Henry waS. I thought by Wilson's glance towards 
the house, that he had said that Henry was within. 
Bobert Deakin looked up. His old hard impassable 
face did him good service then ; I could read nothing 
there. Finally, Mr. Fenton dlkid something, wiping 

li 
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his face with a handkerchief. Bobert Deakin looked 
up quickly at Wilson — I almost thought a warning 
look — and stepped forward quickly between the 
speakers evidently suggesting to Mr. Fenton that 
he should go on ; and turning to the comer of the 
house, they were out of siglit. Then Wilson looked 
up, and he saw us. We beckoned to him to com6. 
He signified by gestures that he was wanted in the 
house at that moment. So we returned to our seats 
to wonder, and wait on. And all that we knew 
certainly at that moment was, that we were there, 
and outside was the hearse waiting — ^yes, waiting 
for Alice. 

Then we heard strange footsteps in the hall, in 
the library, passing out at the entrance door, going 
under our window to the stable-yard. And the 
hearse was brougbt up to the front of the house. 
Sir Henry^s carriage followed soon to the same 
place. There were heavier footsteps now, and unac- 
customed sounds below stairs. We saw the sad 
procession go — ^Alice carried back to her father's 
house. 

Then came a knock at our door, and Wilson 
entered. 

''Are they all gone?*' was Mrs. Harrowden's first 
words. 

"No. That is, all are gone but Mr. Fenton. 
Master asked him to stay, and he said he could stop 
an hour — ^that perhaps he might see Mr. Henry 
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then. ; He, then is here, and Dr. Bamet, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke too, that's all. I can't make it ont." 

The man looked ill and worn, as well as wondering. 
Mrs. Harrowden pushed a chair forward, and he sat 
down, only repeating the last words — " I can't make 

it out r 

*' What do you mean ?" 

" He knows everything," said Wilson. 

''Who, Mr. Fenton?" 

''Yes." 

"Are you sure?" 

" In my own mind I am sure." 

"Well." 

" It was a verdict of accidental death. Everybody 
showed true feeling." 

" Of course. How could it have been otherwise. 
It was the only verdict expected." 

"Yes; in this case. Bat there has been another 
this morning. Mr. Fenton was late you know — ^" 

Mrs. Harrowden sprung from her chair and cried, 
" Already. Yet 'tis well to have the terror past." 

Wilson took no notice of her. " There were good 
reasons for quick measures — ^none for delaj. It's a 
place where the intelligent persons lie scattered. A 
jury was easily got to-day — ^it was all settled yester- 
day — ^it Was only starting an hour or two earlier. 
It is the farmer's monthly market— Ma/ verdict, that 
verdict was also accidental death" 

Wilson had been talking like a man in his sleep. 
And when lie had uttered his last sentence, he looked 

M 2 
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round the room as if to make quite sure that we 
were alone together — then he added^ 

" He, Mr. Fenton, he told me of it outside — he 
asked if Mr. Henry was here, and how Mrs. Gran- 
tham was. llien he told me he had brought Mr. 
Deakin from the inquest at Plas Alban — ^he seemed 
as if he would wipe the tears from his eyes — but I 
fancied he was taking the measure of my knowledge 
on the subject — and no harm if he was. ' Accidental 
death, of course/ he said, 'as this will be. This is 
a terrible trial/ And then they went in. But I 
felt knocked down, stunned out of my senses — and 
I can't make it out/' 

'' But there could have been no witnesses,'* said 
Mrs. Harrowden. 

"The sense of the affair is this," said Wilson. 
" Mr. Fenton saw alt that happened. I believe that 
he saw, and that he knows all. Eobert Deakin saw 
— I don't know — ^if he saw all, he only tells part. 
He might only have seen part. My aunt Blake — 
she only saw partT fancy — she tells that. They 
have never said to her that there was more to see 
and to know. They were the, witnesses. Mr. 
Fenton himself was at ^ The Independant' news- 
paper office last night. Tb's is market day, and on 
this day that paper comes out. I have heard to- 
day, from one of the people here, that he wrote this 
account of these two dreadful accidents himself, and 
that other matter was suppressed to put that in. 
There is a copy of that paper already down stairs. 
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Everything corresponds with the verdict of acci- 
dental death given at Plas Alban this morning/' 

'' He is an extraordinary man/' said Mrs. Harrow* 
den. Then^ looking strangely, she added, ''Is it 
right or wrong, good or bad. Can it stay so P What 
hours these are! and we have never thought of 
Lady Barlow. I Tiish there was room in my heart 
for other people — Can no one be sorry for Lady 
Barlow?'' 

''There will be more to be sorry for by and by/' 
said Wilson rising. "Could no one persuade Mr. 
Henry to cross the seas ?" 

" The groom who was with Alice ought to have 
been examined/' said Mrs. Harrowden suddenly, 
returning to the subject of the inquest. 

" Mr. Fenton saw him last night with Dr. Bamct 
The man's mind is shaken* He was of no use. He 
is still very ill. Mr. Fenton says he will recover 
soon — ^but, can no one persuade Mr. Henry to cross 
the sea." 

Mrs. Harrowden looked round. 

" Oh, Wilson, it is over now, except to our own 
miserable hearts. What good would there be in 
that?" 

Wilson stopped at the door as he was going away 
— " He wont let it be over, that's my opinion. Mr. 
Fenton stays to see him — stays to persuade him to 
let matters rest — ^and he won't succeed — that's my 
opinion." And so saying Wilson closed the door 
and was gone. 
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And Wilson was right — right in all particulars. 
Mr. Fenton did stay to tell Henry that he had seen 
all — that, if he had favoured him in examining wit- 
nesses — ^if he had, he did not confess that he had — 
he had done no wrong. That the verdict given was 
the one most agreeable to his sister's feelings. That 
Lady Barlow's years of coming life need not be 
clouded by the trial of her friend's son for the 
murder of her own — ^that Sir Lawrence's conduct 
would then come out, and how could that proud 
mother bear that blot on his memory. If he valued 
her happiness — so much of happiness as could now 
be hers, he would let the verdict stand, Mr. Penton 
said ; he would surrender himself to God for judgment, 
not to man. He could not desire to blight her life, 
to inflict an indelible stain on the family, by a wilful 
surrendering of himself to trial. It could not bring 
the dead alive. It would deprive her of all joy upon 
earth. It would be the moral murder of the mother 
after taking the life of the son. 

** He has died, as the world thinks, a good death 
now. You know he was always generous in risking 
his life. People now suppose he ran his last risk 
for the woman he had loved and resigned. Let 
the matter alone. Sir. Lady Barlow has every reason 
to keep silence. No torture could draw the truth 
from her. But I will confess, that I told her the 
truth to stop her resentment. As to myself I shall 
never speak. I have risked too much in the silence 
already kept to speak now, even if tempted to do so. 
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And Grantham," said Mr. Fenton, '' I know what 
youth is. I am lenient to its desperations. I do 
most ardently desire that no further harm may 
happen. I do intreat you to be — dumb — ^forgiving 
— at peace." 

Henry repeated all this to us afterwards, and told 
us how he would not listen. I don't know his mo- 
tive. I would rather not think that he was still 
an angry man ; still wishing to surround the memory 
of the last moments of our dear Alice with such 
amends as malice offers. And it need not have 
been that. It might have been that he would not 
allow himself to do an action which made him liable 
to punishment, and then, on any motive, avoid it. 
I don't know. Little was ever said to help us to 
judge. But the facts were plain enough. He 
refused to listen to Mr. Fenton. He went to the 
library, taking that gentleman with him. He told 
before his father. Dr. Barnet, and Wilson, whom he 
ordered into the room, and John Thorndyke, every 
particular of what had occurred as he had related 
them to Mrs. Harrowdeu and me; and he made 
John Thorndyke commit him, there and then, on his 
own evidence to the jail at Working for the murder 
of Sir Lawrence Barlow. But he never said a word 
of what had just occurred between Mr. Fenton and 
himself. We heard that afterwards. 

Henry had neither denied nor dissembled. When 
Dr. Barnet had ventured to remark something as to 
the pain and surprise he must have felt on finding 
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that the panishment to which he had subjected Sir 
Lawrence was terminating fatally — ^he was onlj 
stopped by Henry abruptly, who said, *' Sir, I only did 
what I intended to do/* 

When the night closed in around us once more, 
there was no Henry Grantham in the house — and 
a second edition of The Independant said that they 
had had information of Mr. Henry Grantham being 
labouring under a temporary insanity in consequence 
of the recent and terrible trials he had had to undergo. 
Wilson put it on our table at night, with such a 
marvellous smile. 

The night was come, and my mother was again at 
her post by Mrs. Grantham's bed, saying to me, 
" Oh, my dear child, if it be not wrong, I must wish 
her to die. His will be done, but if it may be, let 
her die V' And it was not till many weeks after this 
that my mother spoke of Henry Grantham. She 
heard all that there was to hear, standing gazing into 
Mrs. Harrowden's face, who was usually the one to 
tell her. She never lamented, argued, or suggested 
anything; yet she was doing a great work in the 
house, doing everything that the mistress of it would 
have done. And Mr. Grantham would call her ** his 
best and earliest friend,*' and would refer every one 
to her till they all went to her naturally, and he had 
only Henry to think of. 

When I went to Mrs. Grantham's room, in which 
I may say that my mother lived now, 1 found her 
often on her knees. Sometimes I would kneel down 
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by her, and follow with my heart her whispered prayers 
— she prayed, for Henry, for the grace of repentance. 
Not for anything else, or even for any other person 
— but always for Henry, and that he might repent. 

There lay Mrs. Grantham, happily nnconscions ; 
yet. Dr. Barnet sometimes thought, a little better ; 
and at the Holmes, and at Plas Alban lay the dead. 

We heard much of Plas Alban, and Lady Barlow. 
Wilson and the other servants seemed to know all 
that passed in that house. The poor mother of that 
terribly punished man was trying to heal her heart 
by strange measures as they seemed to us. 

The morning of the inquest on Sir Lawrence the 
whole neighbourhood were invited to see him. People 
walked through the room in which he lay, by parties 
of twelve at a time. The room had been hung with 
black; daring the night, workmen had been doing 
this ; and in the morning by candle-Ught, every one 
who wished to see him walked through the room and 
gazed upon him. One circumstance that reached 
us, struck us very much, and it was reported by 
Wilson with much feeling. It seemed that Lady 
Barlow had sent to Cliffeside before light to tdl the 
people that until mid-day they might come, as has 
been said, and, walking through the room, take a 
last look at Sir L-awrence. 

Very many had accordingly visited Plas Alban 
for that purpose, and among the last, if not among 
the very last of those who were admitted to the room 
was EUen^ the wife of Emile Lefranc^- or Mill, as 
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he was called — ^and his daughter Eose. As Wilson 
described it. Lady Barlow was always in the room, 
sitting, or standing when the people entered there, 
by her son's head. It was always the mother who 
uncovered the face, and covered it again as the 
visitors passed by. The report was that her face 
was swelled even to distortion through her weeping, 
but that her countenance was firm and set as of a 
woman who has learnt to endure. It happened that 
when Eose, the beautiful girl of Cliffeside, who had 
known that man so long, even from her infancy, in 
all his pride and strength, and who had so often 
sent out her young heart after him and her father 
when they had been associated in great deeds — Eose, 
to whom on that day which Mrs. Jones described 
to us, Lady Barlow had promised a marriage portion 
— ^it 'happened thai this giri, who had suffered greatly 
on hearing of the sad event that brought them to 
Plas Alban, turned back suddenly after passing the 
corpse, placed her hand on his lips, and fell down in 
the darkened room, overcome, in a swoon. 

"Pass on,'' said Lady Bariow, quietly, to the 
slowly moving procession, "pass on, leave the girl 
to her mother and me." 

Then, as the last persons lingered, and helped 
Eose, still insensible, to a sofa. Lady Barlow thanked 
them in a few faltering words for their sympathy, 
and strong men turned aside, and left her to her 
grief, with sobs, and even tears. 

Poor little Eose had been carried to Lady Barlow's 
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sitting-room^ and there had recovered her con- 
sciousness. But she was scared^ and nervous, 
and could not tell why she fainted. Even when 
Lady Barlow had said, "you should not have 
tried your nerves by laying your fingers on his 
lips/' the poor girl had denied doing so — surely 
she never had. She had no recollection — she had 
felt so miserable — her head was going, and she 
knew no more. She begged Lady Barlow's pardon, 
and could only add, *' we loved him so — ^my father 
and mother — and I too ; why not say so ! Who 
could help it, who knew him as we did. Mother, 
don't be vexed at my plain-speaking. It seems 
to me that the world can never be the same 
again. I mean no harm. Lady Barlow is not 
angry I" 

No, Lady Barlow did not seem at all angry. She 
had been very kind to Rose. They had stayed at 
Plas Alban till evening, and Lady Barlow had kept 
Bose in the room with her talking of her brave son, 
and weeping with her. The proud mother, and the 
fisherman's child — they had found sympathy, and 
they could not part with the treasure quickly. Who 
knows how much Bose had loved that man — ^how 
dangerous a pleasure had grown out of his admira- 
tion of her beauty — ^how little she herself suspected 
that she had given him the greatest gift on earth. 
But the mother could listen now — ^and now the 
young girl, to her ears, could tell it. 

At the Holmes too there was a mother weeping. 
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A different sight was that. And yet that mother 
also had found a strange way of expressing her 
sorrow and her loss. But who can reason about 
grief? 

I saw her as she lay, poor Alice ! I saw her at 
this time — once only again at her own house after 
leaving her pretty, haunting figure on the broad 
stone-steps looking np into her mother's face with 
the white camelia-blossom in her hand. 

I saw her, and that mother had dressed her in the 
silver-muslin gown, and her dark hair shone beneath 
a bridal veil, which kissed her cheek of snow, and 
folded over the arms that were crossed on her 
breast, where, the right hand rested on the camelia 
that had lived for that. A few eyes, a very few, 
looked on her, and then came the long farewell. 

On the evening of that day, Mr. Grantham, who 
had been at the Holmes, came back to us. We were 
surprised at his calm strength, and firmness. He 
said that he was going immediately to London to 
secure the best legal advice for his son. And almost 
thanking God for his wife's illness he set off on his 
journey after only a few hours of necessary prepara- 
tion. 

Almost the only questions he asked were, " Has 
any one written to Ellen Harrowden ?'' 

''Yes,'' I said, "Mrs. Harrowden and I have 
written." 

" Have you asked her to come here ?'' 

''She said,'' answered his sister, "in her last 
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letter^ that she woald come if slie could be of the 
smallest use or comfort to any one. But I said she 
could be of most use where she is — at Harrowden 
Court. Tou know I heard from Giles^ and he said 
he was coming back. He will go first to Harrowden, 
expecting to find me there. 1 can't leave here.'* 

'^ No, of course not/' interrupted her brother. 

"I can't leave, and I don't wish him to 
•come to an empty house — ^I don't wish him to hear 
things from — from anybody. I want Ellen to receive 
bim, and tell him, and keep him there. She knows 
my heart about Giles — ^I wish too to stay at the 
Court." 

" When do you expect Giles ?" 

'^ I don't know. He might follow his letter soon 
— ^in a week, or not for a mouth. In fact, he may 
come any day, and Ellen is the only person on whom 
I can depend — who knows Giles, and knows my 
whole mind thoroughly. For her own sake she 
might like to come here for a day* She would not, 
after what I have said, wish to come for a longer 
time." 

'' Very well," said Mr. Grantham, " no doubt you 
are right. But Ellen belongs to us. I thought she 
might feel separated." 

"Oh, no; oh, no!" from Mrs. Harrowden; and 
in a minute more, Mr. Grantham was gone. 

Mr. Grantham had seen Henry ; Mrs. Harrowden, 
too, had seen him. 

*' H« seemed quiet and at ease," she said on her 
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return. And then, lyin^ back in her chair, and 
letting tears iSow unchecked, she added, *' It is a sort 
of relief to know that he has told it. The cloud and 
the darkness were terrible, the storm burst awfully ; 
but this, to me, has a sort of peace about it. Truth 
is so strengthening, so refreshing. Truth, and such 
truth, on his side, must bring him mercy. I rest 
my mind on that. But I feel for Lady Barlow in 
her empty house — ^it is all dreadful for her. To lose 
her life's life — ^to know that his reputation must 
suffer in the grave. Oh, how wrong Henry was ! 
that thought tells it. What would we not do for 
that woman. We pray for my sister's death, or as 
near to it as we dare ; and yet Lady Barlow must 
live, and lose her child all over again. And Henry 
has done that poor mother this double wrong { 
There comes back to me in the silence, when we are 
sitting alone, Ruth, the old, oft-answered question, 
'What is your duty towards your neighbour?' 
Why should Lady Barlow suffer all this through us? 
Neither of them ever did us wrong till now. Why 
was he irritated to this thing. We sowed the storm 
and now we can't reap the whirlwind alone — ^if we 
could, oh, if we could! And, Euth, how Henry 
talked of the religion that there always seemed to 
be in the love of mother and son — and he to do this 
sin — he to wound with a two-edged sword in this 
way !" 

I could answer her nothing. He had done this 
thing — ^it was done ! *' Oh, Henry, Henry I" that 
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heart of hers used to cry; and only in the same 
words could my heart answer. 

Henry remained firm to the position he had taken 
when he had talked to us in the silence of that night 
by the fire. He had committed a legal wrong, he 
might suffer the legal punishment, but he could not 
see that he had done a really evil thing. He had 
said to Mrs. Harrowden that he would trust to the 
judgment of Omniscience. His words had been, ''I 
know that I may suffer — must suffer; I don't see 
how my life can be spared by any jury sworn to con- 
vict on evidence. The thing was done, and I did it. 
If those hours could return I feel that I should do 
it again. Yet I am sorry. I cannot think myself 
wrong, but I am sorry for the demand that was 
made upon me. I cannot be sorry that I had deter- 
mination and power to fulfil what was required of 
me. I am sorry, but my sorrow is not repentance.'' 
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CHAPTEB Xin. 

We heard that Mr. Grantham had got to London 
fiafely. Two persons standing high in the legal pro- 
fession at that time had been friends of mj father. 
To them Mr. Grantham went with the history of his 
8on^ and to them, he now wrote, he should trust that 
son's case, knowing that all would be done for him 
that knowledge, talent^ and kindness could accom- 
plish. 

It frightened me to see Mrs. Harrowden take 
hope. She grew brighter and brighter, talked of 
scarcely anything but Henry, and she had begun to 
talk withx an assured certainty of all going well. 
She began to praise him. 

''His judgment was always so good. If he had 
taken flight — he might, as men after a duel, I think 
he might without dishonour — he might have got his 
story known, and kept himself out of the way. But 
we should have lived in continual terror, and he 
would have always felt like a culprit. Now, it will 
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all be open and clear, and even those who blame 
him will not forget his provocation/' 

So she would talk, like a person trying to convince 
herself. I had no spirit, and, I suppose, no right to 
argue with her ; but the suffering of listening to such 
words, suffering which lasted by the hour — ^for she 
would talk on like a person not able to stop — I can 
never describe. It was only when she thought "of 
Lady Barlow that the weakness of her arguments 
appeared to herself; and then she would pace the 
room in agony, and say that nothing could ever mend 
that. But after a time. Lady Barlow would be for- 
gotten, and she would take up hope once more, and 
speak of the future as if Henry's fate were abeady 
settled, and he was again standing before the world 
without reproach. 

I remember one day when the suffering brought 
upon me by all this wild unreal talk was greater 
than usual, that she even began to persuade herself 
that Henry's own view of his case was the right one. 
Wilson had spoken that morning, but without ven- 
turing any opinion of his own, of the strong feeling 
in Henry's favour expressed by the hill population. 
He had heard it at the Blacklands. Some persons, 
delations of John Thorndyke's wife, had been there 
to get what they called, " the rights of the story." 
And there, on the green turf before the house, John 
Thorndyke had met them, and told them calmly 
and exactly every circumstance of the case. But 
carefully making his hearers understand that he did 

N 
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not recount these circumstaDces as pronouncing them 
to be true, but as they had been stated by Henry 
Grantham — ^as the case on which he had delivered 
himself to trial — as the case upon which he, John 
Thomdyke, had been obliged to commit him. 

Wilsou had been told that the brave old man had 
stood there with the tears coursing down his face, 
bilt that his voice had scarcely faltered, and that 
the story had been told without a single hesitation. 

The fevered attention with which Mrs. Harrowden 
took in this story — her pleasure in it, her gladness 
on hearing of sympathy with Henry, made me 
shudder. Why coat over truth with this lacker of 
romance and sentiment. It was all very well of 
the hill-people to ask ; it was also well for John 
Thorndyke to answer them, and send them home in 
peace ; but Mrs. Harrowden was getting a terrible 
sort of pleasure out of things which made me tremble 
— it was becoming to me more than I could bear. 

''After all,'' she said, " there is a certain greatness 
in what he has done, Buth. There is a high-minded- 
ness — a sort of natural religion in his ideas — " I 
could not let her go on, the barrier between us was 
broken; youth and full age must meet on equal 
terms now in this common trouble, so I cried out — 
'' He will be hanged I'' 

She started, and turned pale. But I could speak 
plainly now. " What can make you talk philosophy 
about natural religion — think what a public execu- 
tion isl ' High-mindedness/ Why, was there 
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anything but a revolting selfishness in taking a man's 
life, and taking it at the risk of his own. Had Henry 
any right to forget that he had a father and a mother. 
Is it high-minded to have no duties except to oneself, 
and to sacrifice whole families to an inordinate 
revenge. Is it high-minded to brand his house with 
the gallows, and to stain his father's name for 
ever P'' 

I threw myself back in a chair and sobbed vio- 
lently. Por the first time the storm within had 
found vent, and I did not care who heard me or 
what they felt. 1 sobbed, I cried, I almost screamed. 
I accused Mrs. Harrowden of forgetting that other 
people loved Henry, and that there was a better 
way of loving him than hers. I asked if it was sup- 
posed to be nothing to me, yes, to me — ^to have 
every sweet thought of my happy childhood, my in- 
dulged youth, my young womanhood blighted and 
blackened by association with a murderer. Yes ; I 
said the word that had never been said before, and 
said it plainly too. And I said we might get strength 
to take the cross and carry it, carry it silently if she 
pleased. But to pretend there was less of sin, and 
less of suffering in it than heaven knew and demand- 
ed of us, I never would — ^and I would never allow 
any one to break my heart by what I felt to be in- 
sufferable levity.'' 

It was all said now. They might send me away — 
banish me from the place — she might never love 
me as she had loved me any more ; I could not help 

n2 
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it ; it was all said, and the burthen was lighter, and 
I could bear anything now. 

Through my tears I could see Mrs. Harrowden. 
She had risen from her seat when my vehemence 
was at its height as if to pacify me ; and now she 
stood still, stiff and pale, watching me. And as I 
wiped my eyes, and my loud grief grew tamer and 
softer, and even sadder than that wild outburst — I 
fancied I saw her smile. The recollection of that 
instant came to me afterwards; I could not think 
of it then. Tears came to me in floods, and like a 
gift. What an easing of the soul was in them. I 
wished that that strong woman could bow beneath 
the stroke as I was bent at that moment — could see 
the inevitable, and meet it with the broken spirit 
that I knew to be mine. But I was sure that every 
one of the few events that might remain in her 
nephew's life, would come upon her as a separate 
shock, and that after the end she would never be 
herself again. While Henry lived, wherever he was, 
he would be everything to her — and when he should 
be gone — gone by such a fearful path — ^she would 
be stricken, broken up, never known again in her 
old place as the woman she had been before. 

We heard from Mr. Grantham every day. He 
wrote plainly, shortly — and there was always some- 
thing touchingly solemn in his expressions towards 
Henry, and towards the thing that had been done. 
Kot a word of blame was ever spoken by this man. 
He wrote of ''the darkness closing in on his last 
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days — '* of the ''mysterious trial that had fallen on 
their house — ** of the ''inexplicable dispensation 
that had doomed those three persons to violent 
deaths and had made his son into &n avenger.'^ 

Mrs. Harrowden laid down the letter containing 
these words when she had read so far, and said 
^^ three persons — Euth, three! has he given up 
hopeP*' and then she could read no. more. Bat the 
better spirit had been on her ever since the violent 
outbreak in her presence that had eased my heart. 
She had even thanked me for it, with many loving 
words and embraces, and told me I was right. But 
she had asked me to be merciful ; yes, merciful ; and 
to her! We all felt that Mr. Grantham's letters 
were taking a less hoping view of this terrible case. 
And after a visit from one of his legal friends to 
Henry at Working and his return to London, Mr. 
Grantham said that "he tried to praise God always. 
He trusted to the day of perfect knowledge to clear 
the weight of these dark hours from his soul. He 
prayed never to repine, never to rebel, to be strength- 
ened and taught to suffer well.'' 

Henry had usurped the sword of the most High, 
and he was himself perishing by the using of it. The 
case was plain enough now. 

If the father prayed so did the son. But what 
a heart-ache was in Henry's prayers. We knew 
that he was preparing himself for death — for that 
death ; to meet his God, his Judge. And all this he, 
by his own account, was doing in the spirit of a sor- 
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row that was not repentance. He was busy calling ' 
every sin to remembrance^ except that which he 
could not call a sin^ which he hugged to his heart 
like a merit. What a mystery it was ! 

I think Mr. Grantham was glad to be away. He 
made excuses to stay in London; and we proposed 
them to him^ and he accepted them. To watch by 
the bed of his unconscious wife was not a good 
preparation for all that he would probably have to 
go through. John Thorndyke also pressed him to 
remain in London. I believe he really thought that^ 
for Henry's sake, it was the right thing to do, and 
now Sir Henry Seymour determined on joining him 
there. In six weeks time the whole thing would be 
passed — ^the assizes would be over. We were glad 
for him to go. If we wanted a man's head and 
strength of judgment we could, we knew, have 
John Thorndyke to help us— and as to the two 
fathers, we were glad to think of their being to- 
gether, and away from the contemplation of the 
misery that surrounded us ; for now Dr. Barnet gave 
no hope of Mrs. Grantham's life. 

Before Sir Henry went to London he came to see 
us. There was something extraordinarily touching in 
the way he bore his great sorrow. He spoke of 
Henry freely— not before my mother, for she lived 
in her friend's room, and only left it at night, and 
for carriage drives, or walking exercise in the day— 
before Mrs. Harrowden and me he spoke freely of 
Henry, calling him by the tenderest names, and 
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speaking of him as "our dear boy— our other child 
—that beloved and most honourable sufferer— that 
martyr for the sake of our sainted Alice/' Before 
leaving us he said, "We are going away, we do not 
intend to live in this country any more; we are 
going abroad/' 

" Good bye, good bye/' he said in loud, quick 
tones as he left the house, only pausing a moment 
to look from the broad lands to the spreading sky, 
" good bye, good bye !" We all felt that it was 
" good bye" to home and country, to the living and 
the dead. 

Sir Henry had taken me aside once during his 
visit, and had spoken to me of the things belonging 
to Alice, which I had packed up with my clothes 
when we left the Holmes after the ball. 

"It is her mother— her mother, you know, who 
wishes to have them ; she naturally treasures every 
thing." He could scarcely speak. " She would like 
to have them. Will you go to see her P I mitst 
leave her. I can't be satisfied with those opinions 
of the hopelessness of that heroic boy's case. I feel 
I must go into it myself; so I leave her, which 
seems a little hard. However, in the end she will 
be glad, nobody more so. Now if I go to-morrow, 
will you spend the day with her the day after to- 
morrow ? Go early ; take the things ; don't leave 
her tiU night. It will break my absence ; and if she 
talks, don't check her. It is good for her — ^poor 
broken-hearted mother. Oh ! Buth, £uth," and 
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here he pressed my hand and sobbed distressingly. 
"Oh! what a way in which to part with an only 
child— what an end for that earnest, bravest, and 
best of men — dying for her sake \" 

So Henry was a hero ! Surely he must be a hero. 
It was as if a devil mocked me. How iny torn 
heart bled, and cried out, " Oh, Henry, Henry !" 

I sent a message to the Holmes proposing to visit 
Lady Seymour, and the answer came the next day 
in a few words, "Yes, dear Euth, come to-mor- 
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CHAPTES XIV. 

When the day came I went to the Holmes. Lady 
Seymour met me in the hall. She was dressed in 
the deepest mourning ; her manner to me was very 
affectionate. 

"Give what Miss Baynard has brought to Hollis/' 
she said to the servant who was taking the box from 
the carriage that contained Alice's clothes and dress- 
ing box. HoUis was Lady Seymour's maid^ and the 
woman who had taken care of Alice when she was a 
child. Then^ taking my arm^ Lady Seymour led me 
to the drawing-room. 

''It is very kind of you to come, Euth. * I think 
you are almost the only person I could bear to see at 
present. But I am not sorry to be left, I was glad 
when Sir Henry determined on going to Mr. Gran- 
tham in London. It will do us good afterwards to 
remember that he was there. To have done some- 
thing — ^though it may be of no use/' she stopped, 
burst into tears, and turning to me with passionate 
emotion she exclaimed, "That is the worst, really 
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the worst part of the trial. I could go through all 
my sorrow again if I could save that noble youth. 
People dread being on the jury. No youth was ever so 
popular, so deservedly popular. But, oh, Euth, he 
said too much !" AU at once her face reddened, 
and her eyes grew terribly bright. That usually 
placid woman was on fire with the burning regrets of 
4hat withered heart. ''He said too much. His 
own words are his condemnation. Why did you let 
him speak ? Could not any of you guess that his 
strong spirit would be its own foe— ruin itself in its 
own sincerity P Why was he allowed to speak ? I 
would have prevented it." 

'' No one could,'' I began, but she interrupted me 
fiercely. 

" Tolly, worse than folly ! Was there not 
laudanum to drug him with. He should sooner have 
died by my hand than by his own tongue if I had 
been there.'' And then she fell back in an agony of 
helplessness and tears. It was impossible to say 
anything; she could not be comforted. 

Usually she was a remarkably calm-mannered 
woman. I have heard Mr. Grantham say that as 
the beautiful Mary Meredyth she was thought even 
too still by many ; and she was always described as 
having become more lively after her marriage; but now 
she seemed to have cast aside all restraint, and her 
wild despairing complaints were heart breaking to 
listen to. 

''Oh, what poor helpless beings we are I" she 
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exclaimed^ when she had recovered sufficient com- 
posure and the power of speech. '' One writes, and 
another talks, but who can do anything. Thej talk 
of law, of legal processes, and of precedent — ^they 
write of justice and judgment. Nonsense! Is it 
justice to slay the avenger of my child ? Because I 
have lost her miserably, am I to be robbed of him P 
They drive me mad with their talk, artd their tech- 
nicalities, and their prate about petitions, and not 
impossible pardon. Of what is he guilty? Oh, 
there was a time when a mother could have flung 
herself at a monarch's feet, and a king would have 
heard, as a husband and a father hears* What a 
miserable earth this is I'* 

And so, in language that seemed like raving, this 
poor mother bewailed her trial, and her heart beat 
against its hard, sharp sorrow, like a creature that 
would be free, even though it died in its efforts to 
escape. 

Lady Seymour was utterly changed. She was 
totally regardless of all former little proprieties of 
maimer. She, who had scarcely ever given an opinion 
before her servants, now spoke loudly of the approach- 
ing trial, and not only of Henry, but of Alice. 

When the servant brought the luncheon on a tray, 
she never paused while the man was arranging the 
things, but went on with the wild expression of her 
grief, and her vivid sense of wrong. Even during 
dinner, with a force that often drew tears, she spoke 
of the utter desolation that would be theirs if our 
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worst fears were realized. And she ^poke with sach 
withering scorn of the injustice that a condemnation 
would be, that it was impossible not to feel for her. 

More than once the servants left us alone. It 
struck me that they could not endure to see her 
suffer and be silent. Once I even thought that a 
man who had lived with them many years would have 
spoken ; I felt nervous and terrified, and I was glad 
when dinner was over, and we were again alone. I 
felt myself so young and useless. I was so spent 
with the trial we had endured. I was so miserable 
about Henry. Hemmed in on every side, what fee- 
bleness had fallen on our strength. What could any 
of us do but suffer, and who among us could be said 
to suffer well P Oh, what is man ! 

" Do you know,'' said Lady Seymour to me sud- 
denly in the drawing-room, " do you know that Lady 
Barlow has been to see Henry, and Mr. Fenton, too ? 
But I am not surprised at Am going/' 

I had the courage to say plainly that we thought 
too little of Lady Barlow — ^too little of their trial — of 
his trial — having been made needlessly severe. And 
I said I thought it great and generous of Lady Bar- 
low to go to see Henry, 

" But how do you know. Lady Seymour ?" 

''That man, the servant, John — ^he told me. They 
hear, or find out everything, I think." 

" But what motive took her ?" I asked. " Have 
they told that?" 

"Yes — a good one, if report be true. Lideed 
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it is said that she has seen him twice. Once I fancy 
it was an angry kind of meeting. Bat the last in- 
terview was' good. They were both afiFected to 
tears^ John says. It only occurred a day or two 
ago." • 

I pondered on this. What a meeting it must 
have been. What was there for them to say to each 
other ? 

I had ordered the carriage to be at the door at 
nine o^clock, for I wished to reach Gwenivors early, 
and I had to go the long way, round by Working, 
for the ford could not be used, there having been 
some difficulty in repairing it during the winter time. 
My mother had asked me to return early, and the 
night was darl^ so, before the clock struck nine, 
I had my bonnet on waiting for the carriage. 

Just as I was expecting its announcement, the 
servant came to say that Mr. Grantham's coachman 
had found that there was something wrong with one 
of the lamps ; and that he had started for Working 
just after dinner to get it repaired, not liking to drive 
without lamps in so dark a night. As he was not 
yet returned, the other servant had thought it best to 
tell me the cause of the delay. I was sorry and 
vexed on my mother's account, but there was evi- 
dently nothing to be done but wait. 

Ten o'clock struck, but the coachman had not 
returned ; and I had to wait till eleven, when I was 
told he was just arrived. And a good deal an^ 
noyed by a delay that I thought might alarm them 
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at Gwenivors^ I set out from the Holmes at about a 
quarter after eleven. 

The footman was on the coach-box by the coach- 
man's side, and it was Lady Seymour's man, John, 
who put me into the carriage. The night was, as 
the man had said, cloudy and dark ; but the lamps 
burned brightly, and we took the way to Working. 

When we had got beyond the grounds, and into the 
public road, which ran between high fences lined 
with hedge-row timber, the coachman stopped for a 
moment, and then drove rapidly on, increasing his 
pace till the horses seemed to galop. I put down 
one of the front glasses, and spoke to him. He 
only turned his head towards me, touched his hat, 
said something I did not hear, and drove on almost 
as fast as ever. 

We came to the open country about a mile from 
Working. There, to my great surprise, we stopped ; 
and the coachman gave the reins to the other ser- 
vant, and got down. The man had lived several 
years with the Granthams — I did not know how 
long ; but I knew that he was considered to be per- 
fectly trustworthy, and a very valuable servant. 
But I felt a strange alarm at this, and was eager to 
know what was the matter. The man, coming to 
the side of the carriage, put one of the lamps out. 
He then walked round and took the other from its 
socket, and holding it in his hand looked in at the 
carriage window. I felt almost dead with fright. I 
was cold and trembling. The man's face was white 
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with excitement. He tapped with his fingers on the 
glass^ and made me understand that 1 was to put 
the window down. 1 did so. Bat such a terror 
was upon me that I now almost wonder I had not 
died. There on an open common^ alone^ in a dark 
nighty with a man whom I could only think was 
mad. 

But as soon as I had put the window down I re 
covered strength. There was nothing of insanity 
in the man's manner. He spoke quietly enough. 

" Now, Miss Baynard, keep perfectly still. It is 
all right and safe. You can't help what is going to 
be done, and you had better know as little as possi- 
ble. Don't be frightened. Nobody is going to hurt 
you. And ask no questions. If you could contrive 
neither to see nor to hear it would be all the better 
should this night prove a failure." 

Then instantly blowing out the lamp he had been 
holding, I was in utter darkness, with only the cold 
night wind on my face to tell me where I was, and 
that the window was open out of which I had just 
been gazing. 

Still the cold air refreshed me, and the man's 
manner reassured me. I had scarely time to think 
of what all this could mean, when we began to move 
slowly on — ^very slowly — ^then we stopped— -then we 
moved on again, and stopped again ; and finally we 
drove on briskly through the darkness till we were 
dose to Working. 

We came upon a host of men^ and two among 
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tbem took our lamps and lighted them, as if they 
had been instructed as to our arrival, and had been 
expecting ns. Now, I saw the man who had been 
sitting by the coachman^s side get down. He was 
not the man who had come with us from Gwenivors. 
I watched for the light to fall on his face. He wore 
the. Grantham livery — ^and all the men-servants were 
known to me — ^he wore the Grantham livery — ^no doubt 
the dress that had been worn by the footman in the 
morning ; but to my surprise, when I looked at his 
face, I saw the groom from the Holmes whom I had 
supposed to be still confined to his room — the man 
who had seen Alice perish. I spoke to no one, no 
one spoke to me — ^probably no one observed me. I 
remained passive to see this scene acted out. 

Hundreds of men were collected round us. They 
closed in upon the carriage, many of them leaning 
against the panels, and having their faces close to 
the glass of the windows. They were dressed so 
as to make me think that they were for the most 
part men from the mines around us — ^from the coal 
and slate, and mineral works which almost encircled 
Working. Yet here and there, as openings were 
made in the dense mass of people, I thought I 
caught sight of a form that told of the hill-country, 
and some, I felt sure, were from Cliffeside. A few 
only looked like men from the paper-mills at the 
Lowlands. 

They were all dirty. Some had evidently smeared 
their faces purposely, and the; were nearly black. 
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They were dressed variously. But a sort of outer shirt 
of canvas, and the dark serge garment in which many 
of the colliers worked, predominated. Some had black 
oil-skin slouched hats^ and others had bound their 
heads with coloured handkerchiefs. 

It was a determined-looking, and a terrible sort of 
crowd. They laughed and joked, and had a despe- 
rate air of following their own will in contempt of all 
authority. Their numbers surprised me, and their 
extraordinary quietness; for there was scarcely a 
sound except from those who talked close to me, 
and who seemed to enjoy the enterprise they were 
upon, and to be merrily sure of its success. 

Presently there was a movement among them. 
They were joined by groups of their own party from 
the town, with eager triumphant faces, and many of 
them carrying tools in their hands — -spades, picks, 
and iron bars. I, looking out, could see plainly by the 
light of the carriage lamps ; but inside the carriage 
the light did not fall, so that, keeping my place at a 
little distance from the window, the men could not 
see me. They did not try to look in — I have at this 
moment no knowledge of whether or not they, any 
of them, knew that I was there. When these groups 
of people joined the standing crowd, a great light 
seemed to spread around, for every face near me 
bore a smile, first of welcome, then of congratula- 
tion. 

I caught parts of sentences that explained in some 
degree what I looked upon. I heard the names of 

o 
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persons of wealth and influence in tbe town of 
Working — ^the leading tradesmen of the place. 

*' Ob, Ancre ? The trick answered beautifully with 
bim. The men surrounded the distillery works and 
the house. He talked to us for half an hour — ^a 
kind of begging for mercy it was; for he thought we 
were there to ruin the machinery and turn the spirit 
into the streets. And Joe Davidson, how he an- 
swered him and questioned him, and argued the 
question of dear food— butcher's meat so high — 
com too. How were we working-men to live ? was 
spirit a necessary to such as we P If times were bad 
why must we suffer, we who were the strength and 
sinews of the rich ? Was it not better for the 
masters to suffer, and keep the men in heart ? Oh, 
it was well done, and cleverly, too. Then Reaves 
was tricked in the same way. A body of meu all 
round his mills. He thought it a com and bread 
riot. We had a parly of an hour with him. It was 
every man for himself, and so we kept the dangerous 
men full of their own affairs, and all the while the 
real work was going on near here. It wasnH hard. 
The wall was soon got over; we tunnelled from the 
inner court into the house. He wasn't very difficult 
to find. The directions were perfect to an inch. 
The governor ? oh, we tied him into his chair. He 
behaved very well, defying us to the last, ' I wish 
you'd wash your faces, boys,' said the old man. 
' I'd swear then to every one of you.' He is a 
plucky old fellow. I'll cap him for the rest of my 
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life. He had no fear in him ; he would have re- 
sisted if he coald^ and he threatened to hang the 
whole of us. Now, now, here, move aside.** 

The crowd opened. I saw Henry. My eyes 
strained upon the sight, Henry! He had an odd 
wondering look on his face. He was held firmly by 
two men, as if he was a prisoner. Suddenly a man 
passed the carriage window — ^his face blacked and 
smeared, a red and green handkerchief wound round 
his head, a dirty canvass frock thrown open, no 
neck -cloth — a striped wool shirt — his uncovered 
breast showing. It was only for a moment that my 
eye held him — ^but in that moment he gave a glance 
to some one, a glance I knew, a glance that revealed 
Mr. Fenton. I tried to find him again in that crowd, 
and caught face after face but I could not see him — 
I wondered if I was right — ^if it could be true. 

Henry was being brought quietly through the 
crowd to the carriage. Every body touched their 
hats as he passed, or made some sign of respect. 
" Don't speak. Sir,*' said the groom from the Holmes, 
as he stood close by me, and helped Henry to put on 
the great coat which belonged to the Grantham 
livery, and which the man had been wearing. " Don't 
speak a word, and get up quickly, " so saying he 
placed a gold-laced hat on Henry Qrantham's head, 
and Henry mounted to the coachman's side. And 
now the carriage-door was opened, and a strange- 
looking person, without looking at me, or at all 
appearing to know that I was there, thrust inside a 

o 2 
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miner's surge garment^ and oil-skin cap ; theni still 
without looking at me, he shut the door. 

Henry, from the coach-box now, I think, said some- 
thing. Only a single sentence — it could not have 
been more. Again every one raised their hands to 
their heads, and I saw that they remained uncovered 
as we turned down a lane that skirted the town of 
Working and led to the great public road, and also, 
by a circuitous way into the road leading to Gwen- 
ivors. Just as we got out of the lane, we met a 
man on horseback. The carriage stopped! He came 
to the window and spoke to me. It was Mr. Fenton. 
He was dressed as usual, with the addition of a great 
coat, and looked perfectly clean and fresh. 

" You are returning from the Holmes, are you P'' 
he said. '' I was at Gwenivors this afternoon, and 
I heard that you were away, and where you were. 
Your servant has wisely taken the road round the 
town. There has been a stupid attempt at frighten- 
ing the tradesmen to reduce the price of food. I 
have been riding about there for the last hour. 
Ancre sent for me in a hurry. But no harm has 
been done I am glad to say. The men are going to 
talk it out on the cominon-land. And I am going 
there to try to persuade them to go home. I hope 
you have not been frightened.^' 

I said they seemed to be a peaceable mob. He 
bade me good-night — the men on the box, both 
Henry and the coachman, touched their hats to him 
and we drove on. 
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We now drove as fast as we could go. I sat 
staring at that figure on the driving-seat that never 
turned or seemed to move. It was hard to believe 
that, during the past hour I had been awake — could 
I have had a dream! Had I been really a living, 
though a silent spectator. 

And now that Henry was free, did I like it? Was 
I glad ? I sat putting these questions to my heart, 
which felt deprived x)f all feeling and power — which 
could not answer them. A painful feeling rose 
within me that I was not happy ; that as he sat in 
my sight he was unutterably separated from all of us; 
that instead of escaping from evil he was fixing on 
us and himself an incurable woe. 

I tried to make myself feel. I said to myself : he 
is free — there is no danger to him any more. It is 
over for ever. We may meet under another name 
in another country — ^he will be our dearest friend, 
our own beloved Henrj' ; light of his father's eyes, 
dearest association of our early days still — still ! For 
he is safe. The fear is over ! But all my attempts 
to be happy in what had occurred' were useless. I 
could not rejoice over the sight that was before me — 
no, not though that sight was Henry — ^not though 
I might never see him anymore — never again, for ever. 

We stopped on the road, about two miles distant 
from Working. Henry got down. When his place 
was vacant, a rush of tenderness overcame me. Did 
he not know that I was there — could I suffer him to 
go without one word ? 

Moments passed. They seemed so long. I 
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thouglit that I would let down the window and that 
I would speak. But then came a depressiug thought 
that I had been as nobody in all this scene ; that I 
was not wanted to mingle with it, that I had better 
be stilly silent, separated from it. So I remained 
like a person only half alive; speechless, powerless, 
inactive ; and even trying to quench feeling, and to 
put down thought. 

But Henry opened the carriage-door ! I remember 
with a sort of confusion, that I shrunk away from 
him — ^that he saw that I did so. He drew out the 
miner's dress. He thrust in the servant's coat and 
hat afterwards, standingwith thelamp-light on his face 
and head, and a strange wild excited sort of beauty 
resting on his features. 

He held out his hand. I took it, coldly I know 
— I felt the heart-sinking that cannot be told. I 
felt oppressed almost to suffocation. 

" My dear Euth — if all goes well I must write — 
write to you" I bowed my head. "Mark, I 
shall direct to Ashley. Give orders to have your 
letters forwarded under a new cover— do you under- 
stand — ^under another cover?'* Again I bowed my 
head. I had no voice. He said, "you are not trusting 
me?" 

"Good God, Henry r 

He shrank back for an instant. But it was as true 
a prayer as ever came from human heart. In another 
second he felt that it was so. The words had burst 
from my soul convulsively. There we were in the 
dead of night, and he had taken his freedom, refused the 
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penalty, evaded the trial. The Allseeing — He from 
Whom no secrets are hid, alone knew — I did not — 
He alone knew how I ought to feel — ^to Him alone, 
still holding that man^s hand, could my heart appeal. 

"Euth, try to trust me. Try to believe that I do 
right — ^that this last act has been a terrible trial to 
me. Try to believe that I do right. It may be a 
great act of faith. But for the sake of all that we 
have felt for each other, try to be on my side. Suffer 
something for me. Will you, can you, Euth V* 

I pressed his hand. " Tcan, I will. Yes, Henry, 
I can promise to suffer. *Tis a woman's true herit- 
age,'* and now I felt my tears falling, for the door 
was shut, and I was alone, and he was gone. I 
immediately lost sight of him, and we had taken the 
turn that led to Gwenivors. 

At the entrance-gate some one was waiting for us ; 
and at the house- door, stood Wilson. 

''Miss Baynard,'* he said in the most perfectly 
natural manner, ''I was told to tell yon that no 
one had been alarmed. The servant sent from the 
Holmes to say that there had been a delay, owing to 
the repair required to be done to the carriage-lamps, 
quite satisfied Mrs. Bajnard. Mrs. Harrowden is 
the only one waiting up for you. And there are 
refreshments in her sitting -room.'' 

I had never heard of a servant having been sent 
from the Holmes. I looked at Wilson steadily. I 
never spoke. But I rushed up-stairs, and then 
paused at Mrs. Harrowden's dcor, and knocked. 
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No answer came. I walked into the room. There 
she was, kneeling. She had not heard me. She 
knelt, leaning her head on a book of devotions that 
slie appeared to have been using. She was sobbing 
frightfully — her whole frame shook under the stoira 
of feeling. I stood by her side, with my hand on 
her shoulder. I never spoke ; and she never looked 
up. 

"Tell me, tell me,'' she gasped, "was it all right, 
is he safe V' 

" He is escaped,'* I said. '^ But is he safe — I 
don't know — ^where is he ?" Never till that moment 
had I thought of her knowing anything of what had 
occurred. 

" Say it again. Is he safe ?" she said. And now 
she rose &om her knees and looked at me. 

"He came on the carriage-box to the turn in the 
forest road. Then he got ofiP, took the miner's dress, 
and was gone immediately." 

"Did you speak to him?" 

"Yes ; after he had spoken to me." 

" What did he say ?" 

" That he must use me as a person to deceive news 
of him — directing the letters to Ashley. That I was 
to trust him — ^to believe that the thing just accom- 
plished had been a great trial to him — ^that, doing 
this, or trying to do all this, would be to suffer for 
him — and would I try to suffer for him ?" 

"What words — what strange words. Did you 
comfort him ?" 
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^'I said I could suffer/' 

''And was that all?'' 

" Yes. It included everything. What more could 
a woman say to a man who was — ^who was — *' I 
could not say what my cold heart suggested — could 
not, until Mrs. Harrowden said^ almost angrily^ 
" Who was— M;Aa^ ?'' And then I concluded the 
sentence. " What more could I say to a man who 
was nothing to me ?" 

Perhaps everybody has a cold hard bit in their 
characters — I am sure that in those days I had. 
And, moreover, Mrs. Harrowden, whom of all women 
in the world, only my own mother excepted^ I loved 
best — she it was, and never any one else, who 
brought this bad bit out in me. And now I had 
said that Henry Grantham was nothing to me ! It 
was trouble and trial enough to me that in my heart 
I felt this — had felt it turning the warmth of my 
veins into ice, ever since he had appeared on the 
open common near Working — had felt that the 
Henry Grantham who had been as dear to me as an 
only brother, had died, slain by his own hand; that 
he had robbed me of himself] and that I might now 
go and bury the old love, and the early memories 
if I could. Yes, deep down bury them, put them 
out of sight, and send them to forgetfulness — he was 
nothing to me any more ! 

What had I promised him? A promise that 
would be probably of a too certain performance — ^to 
suffer for him. I could not repent of my own 
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promise made to him face to face. Bat was Mrs. 
Harrowden to expect, as she did expect, that every 
one aroand her was to be sacrificed to the Grantham 
hopes, and fears, and interests. In my cold heart's 
far depth I was angry. ^ 

Mrs. Harrowden looked positively frightened when 
I answered her. She bade me 'good night' kindly, 
and we parted. But when just outside the door, I 
returned. I said, " I cannot go to bed until I know 
more. Did you, Mrs. Harrowden, arrange the work 
of this night?'' 

"No, child, no/' she answered, with a touch of 
impatience in her voice. "But the Seymours' man 
has friends, relations — ^father, mother, and brothers 
among the miners and the colliers. He had been 
to them to show himself alive — ^to tell some story 
I suppose. They showed great sympathy for Henry. 
Of course the man would — there was a story of a 
man that Sir Lawrence had got transported for 
poaching — ^they remembered all the hard tales of him 
now. WiUon was told — ^the only fear was whether 
Henry would consent to be released having witnessed 
against himself. They said he should not risk a trial, 
and that they could get him out, and would. When 
my brother's last letter was so hopeless, and when 
Sir Henry determined to go to London, I told 
Wilson. So then they would try. And now it is 
done, I can't help thanking God. It may be very 
weak— even wrong — ^but I can't help it, 1 don't 
know that I could have lived through the trial. 
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John Thorndyke thought badly of his case. If the 
dreaded end had come^ I should have gone mad. 
And no one wanted it — ^not even that poor woman. 
Lady Barlow. I shall always feel a regard for Mr. 
Fenton. I wonder how much he knows/' 

I told her of our meeting him, of his taking no 
notice of the men on the driving*seat. She said 
that she did not think he knew anything, that she 
had not heard his name mentioned, that he had done 
his best for Henry, as Henry had told us ; but that 
all that was secret— -only we could never regard Mr. 
Fenton as anything but a benefactor. 

'' But did you know that it was going to be to- 
night ? that they were going to use the carriage ? 
that I was to see — P^' 

"No, no, Ruth, I really did not — ^I knew no 
more than I have told you. I said to Wilson that 
if the horror that darkened the future could be 
evaded that — that — I don't what I said. They have 
had no thought of reward. A wild sense of justice 
•—of their notions of justice instigated them. I 
heard three hours ago that it was to be to-night. 
How I have kept my senses I do not know. I have 
been alone and on my knees — on my knees ever since^ 
I think. As to disgrace, dishonour— don't hate me, 
Buth, but I cannot care. Perhaps if she had 
wished for his life in expiation — ^but it was his own 
offering not to her, for she would not have it, but 
to the cold hard law ;" and again she said, " don't 
hate me, Buth. Have mercy on my love for him. 
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Let me give him up to the Great Judge, to Him 
Who judgeth the earth/' 

To hear that woman praying thus to me ! How 
strange it seemed. My heart bled for her. I said, 
" I was unkind just now. I may not think or feel as 
you do — 1 do not love as you do. Forgive me for 
speaking coldly .'' She embraced me. 

" You will tell me how he looked V^ she asked 
pleadingly, " Tou know he is gone for ever. I shall 
never see him again V* 

So I sat down ^by her and told her every thing, 
and answered every question, and let her ask some 
of them again and again. 

'^And so he looked strange, scared — did he? 
when he was on the common ? And they were lead- 
ing him like a prisoner. Tell me again, Euth; you 
know I can never ask any one else, I could never 
allow any one else to speak to me about it. Did 
they bring him by force I wonder ? if so, he will 
surrender himself again — oh, surely it is not all done 
for nothing. But what did he say when he left 
you?'' 

I repeated to her his words as accurately as I could 
remember them. And she said them to herself again 
and again. 

" I don't clearly understand them," she said. "I 
felt that the thing to make him take advantage of their 
kind force would be the thought of the punishment 
that those who fieed him had incurred — ^that he 
would be obliged to give evidence against them. 
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How it has rolled through my brain in these past 
hours. K he were freed by force, how could he 
return? How could he bring punishment on his 
deliverers ? Hope grew out of that. But his words 
do not appear to point to that exactly— what were 
they? That you were to try to trust him — ^to 
believe that he did right — ^that it might be a great 
act of faith in him, but that you must try to be on his 
side — to believe that this night had been a terrible 
trial — I don't quite understand them. But, Euth, 
you are not on his side ^" 

*' I never promised to yield my judgment. How 
can I P why should I ? My great desire is to have 
no opinion on this subject. But I said I would be 
ready to suffer.'^ 

" Suffer ! what can you suffer ? 

''Already the burthen of the secret is heavy, is 
almost intolerable. Don't you see that I must 
never seem to know any more than that on returning 
from the Holmes we saw the crowd on Working 
common, and drove round by the lane to avoid the 
town.'' 

"You must never know more, never; but there 
need not be suffering in silence. But I am weak 
and worn, Euth, and my heart will never cease 
fluttering. I feel frightened lest I should ever betray 
anything ; but you, you are young and very strong. 
Tou need not fear the burthen of a secret such as 
that. You don't want to tell it? we are not 
tempted to do what we don't like to do." 
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** But I should like to tell my mother.** 

'' Oh, never, never ! If you knew how I have loved 
her, and do love her— how hard it is not to tell her 
myself. Oh ! Euth, if you could know what I have 
suffered this night — ^the deceit I have practised to- 
wards her. How I bolted the door, and lit the night- 
light, and heard her speak and knock, and feared 
she was anxious about you, and yet kept silence and 
pretended to be asleep; and all the time I was there, 
in the inner room. You know Wilson had said that 
if done at all, it would be done to-night.^* 

•'Well.*' 

'* I was faint in my spirit. I opened the window 
for the refreshment that I felt the night air would 
be. I don*t know what o'clock it was — nine o'clock, 
perhaps. I opened the window, and the breeze, 
and even the darkness — for there was repose in it — 
seemed to strengthen me." 

''Well,'* I said again. 

" I don't know how long I leaned from the win- 
dow, gazing out, but I heard a sound. It was a 
sound that did not mix with the dash of those deadly 
waters— oh! Euth, is the sound of that torrent a 
terror only to me? I hear it always, by day, 
by night." 

I stooped and kissed her forehead softly, I said, 
*' Please to go on with what you heard, Mrs. Har- 
rowden." 

'^A sound, something quite distinct, and that 
grew plainer and plainer; it was the sound of the 
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steady tread of a multitude moving in orderly mea- 
sure. I felt what it was. Now, now, within an 
hour or two, I felt would be settled the fate of Aw 
life and mine. DonH look strangely at me, dear 
Buth, I am not pretending to be right V 

Poor, pleading, stricken woman ! 

^' I am not judging you, dearest, kindest friend. 
Don't speak to me so — don't feel as if I were putting 
you under sentence. Tour hope, your joy, your 
sorrow is mine. Eemember that — differently felt, be- 
cause we are different in age, relationship, and cha- 
racter, but still, your joy and your sorrow is mine, 
and ever will be mine. Do you know this— believe 

thisr 

" Yes, my darling Euth ; yes/' 

" Then go on," I said. 

" Well, child, there I stayed, looking out into the 
darkness and listening. Success or failure— freedom 
or death — ^resignation or despair — all hung on those 
sounds. I know, and I knew then, that I can never 
be happy any more — that my life has been shaken 
under this trial — that my future must be shadowed 
by a great fear. But all of happiness that I could 
ever know seemed connected with that sound — how 
I listened to it ! Can you not pity me, Euth ?" 

Pity her! Yes, truly did I pity her. I think 
that even a mother would have suffered less. I 
think a mother would have been sunk too low for 
hope, and have found stUlness in despair. But this 
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woman loved with a mother's warmth and a friend's 
consideration. She went on, 

" While I listened I longed to know many things 
— ^to ask exactly where they were P how many ? why 
altogether ? — ^a dozen questions. There was a knock 
at the door. I knew it to be Wilson's knock. I 
opened the door, and there he stood. I did not 
speak, but he did. He saw by my face, I suppose, 
that I had heard the approach of those 'men. He 
said that they had been collecting for an hour or two . 
by small numbers — by threes and fours. That they 
could not collect thus near Working; that their 
safest place was in these grounds. He said that 
their number was enough to make their work sure. 
He said something > about the carriage coming that 
way. I did not connect you with the enterprise. 
He did not explain anything. I asked no questions, 
and I have not seen him since. I listened till the 
sound of the steady tramping of that multitude of 
men died away. Then I fell on my knees — I know , 

nothing about time. The next thing was your j 

coming into the room.'' I 

How eager she looked ! How utterly broken i 

down was the strong woman now I I promised her 
to tell no one, to keep all I knew in my own heart. 
I made no exception, not even for my mother's sake. 
And so we parted for the night. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

BfifOBE the breakfast hour at Gwenivors the fol- 
lowing day, the whole household had heard the news. 
The whole neighbourhood had heard it before they 
had. The mighty procession through the grounds 
after the quiet gathering ; the fear and wonder, the 
mysterious terror that had been on everyone around 
us, got whispered about, and from one side and an- 
other got wafted into the house, and made known to 
all the dwellers in it. 

Among our first visitors was John Thomdyke. 
He was horror-struck. He thought Henr/s case 
was hopeless now. He was sure that he would be 
found, and at best, if his life could be saved, his 
honour would be lost for ever ; and to John Thorn- 
dyke, what was life without honour ? 

The general belief was, that there had been, as 
Mr. Eenton had said to me, a desire to frighten the 
tradesmen into lower prices, and no first intention of 
freeing Henry. Yet no one had heard of any un- 
usual amount of distress, though people generally 
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agreed as to the fact of our living among an ill-paid 
population. The late rains had delaged some of the 
coal-pits^ and distress was feared^ people said. A 
more than common nnmber of persons had been out 
of work. During the stormy season^ there had been 
instances of great poverty at Cliffeside. The absence 
of Mr. Grantham, and of Sir Henry Seymour, and 
the death of Sir Lawrence, had left the neighbour- 
hood empty of influential men, who would have 
dared to stop a rising of this kind, and so people 
talked ; and Wilson, we fancied, encouraged people to 
talk. 

It seemed to be the policy of many people to keep 
Henry^s name out of the subject as far as might be. 
The mob, it was said, had no desire to do harm, 
only to let Mr. Ancre and Mr. Eeaves feel their 
strength, and know their opinion. Of one thing 
there seemed no doubt ; the vast majority of those 
men had been brought together by no other induce- 
ment than the hope of getting down the price of 
bread. The talk to them had all been of corn, and 
of grain used for malting. Comparatively a few only 
had known of the real design which this assemblage 
covered. Henry had actually been released without 
their knowledge, and when told of what had been 
done, they denied all concurrence in it, and refused 
to believe that any of them had been concerned in it. 

The old governor of the jail, and the men employed 
there, bad been aware of a vast crowd, and knew that 
Working was as a town actually captured ; but they 
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had not seen more than a dozen men — just enough 
to disable them^ and do the work they came to do — 
and these men were disguised^ and had their faces 
smeared with red and black, not one of them could 
be identified. They were not unnecessarily rough, 
though they spoke plain language; and besides these 
men^ not one of the mob had come near them. 

All this had reached ns before mid-day. It was 
surprising, but no questions were asked me that I 
found the smallest difficulty in answering. The 
coachman had stopped on the common of his own 
accord. I could not tell exactly how long; I had 
asked no questions. He had told me at the door 
that there would be no danger to us. I had given 
no directions. The men understood the matter 
better than I did. I had heard men speak of Mr. 
Ancre and Mr. Beaves. We had taken the lane to 
avoid the town. How deeply the coachman was 
examined I don't know — and I never knew. When 
there was a meeting of the magistrates, and the sub- 
ject was talked over, there was no more said of me 
I heard than was said by Mr. Fenton, who had met 
us, stopped the carriage, and spoken to me. The 
whole country was searched for Henry, rewards of- 
fered — placards describing him, and orders sent to 
the ports to stop him if he tried to escape by sea. 
The mysterious difficulty that met the authorities at 
every turn was that the men who, like an army, 
had invested Working that night, knew nothing about 
Henry. It was unquestionably true. The many 
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had been used by the few. But not one of those 
few could be found. Even suspicion was at fault. 

John Thorndyke was convinced that the best thing 
that could happen for Henry^s honour would be to 
find him. Under this impression^ he did all that 
man could do to discover him. Mr. Grantham 
returned from London with Sir Heniy Seymour im- 
mediately on receiving our account of what had hap- 
pened. They, too, thought as did our old friend at 
the Blacklands. The aflFair was met with an open- 
ness and candour that could not be exceeded. 

The country rang with praises of Mr. Grantham. 
The Independant newspaper had articles on this sub- 
ject, written with great cleverness, and at great 
length every week. A very plausible explanation 
was given of the whole affair — Henry Grantham in 
a state of mind, well known to medical men, had, in 
despair, accused himself of the act that made the 
crowning misery of the trial that had fallen on the 
families of highest respect in the neighbourhood. It 
was a sort of insanity. He had seen a thing happen, 
and had believed he had done it. Instances of such 
failures of human reasoning, and such self-condem- 
nation were happening in cases of less importance 
every day. An accident happens suddenly, and a 
person says, "Did I do it?'' or, "I did it T The 
explanation is givei instantly — *' Oh, no. It hap- 
pened in this way." The nervous individual is 
convinced ; people laugh, and the thing is forgotten. 
This, said The Independant, is exactly what has 
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occurred in the case of the unfortanate Mr. Henry 
Grantham. 

Another week there would be an article on the 
gathering at Working. It would be described most 
truly. The world was told how the people had been 
observed going towards Gwenivors — ^the collecting of 
that multitude in the grounds^ the alarm felt by the 
cottagers — the pressing into the enterprise of many 
of the men from tiie Lowlands mills — ^the sound of 
the measured tramp of footsteps having kept the 
household of Gwenivors awake. The account of my 
return from the Holmes was added to this^ of the 
good sense and judgment of the servants ; and of the 
household at Mr. Grantham's being first informed by 
the coachman of the vastness of the gathering, and of 
their motive being to frighten tradesmen into giving 
them cheaper food. 

It v^s thought by The Independant, that the really 
curious thing was the secrecy observed as to the 
names of any of those persons who had broken into 
the jail. It certainly had been a very well-kept 
secret. It was probably known to ten or a dozen 
persons — ^at least the governor had himself suggested 
that as the probable number. But they would sug- 
gest that the governor himself had helped to keep the 
secret. Had he notP And had not some excellent 
and very active magistrates been too quick with their 
printed offers of rewards, and explanations of the 
serious view that the Government would take of the 
crime committed? If Webhmen did a thing in a 
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wild, and it might be said, loving frolic — ^if they had 
even from the first intended to take the law into 
their own hands, are they to be brought to confession 
by assurances of imprisonment and transportation? 
Why had not the gentleman whose office it was 
to hold the sword of justice remembered that not 
a man could be identified — ^that it was only by 
confession that the actors in this afifair could ever 
become known — and TTie Independent thought that 
every possible means to prevent such a confession 
had, from the best possible motives, been resorted 
to. Much as it was to be wished by all parties 
that the truth should be known, and that Mr. Henry 
Grantham should appear, it was most unlikely that 
such a desirable climax should ever be arrived at. 
That gentleman might have been taken prisoner by 
his warm-hearted and very mistaken friends. He 
might have been carried off in a state as helpless 
as that in which the respected governor of the jail 
and his officials had been found. To inform that 
gentleman that if he appeared, he would be sworn 
and used as a witness against men who had intended 
to confer on him the greatest conceivable benefit was 
scarcely the way to get him back. 

The circulation obtained by 7%« Independant at 
this time was unprecedented. Every body read these 
articles and talked about them. The world around 
us was being persuaded into their truth. And as 
this feeling grew up, the articles ceased to appear 
weekly; but when, at intervals, the subject was 
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agam and again produced, the openness with which 
it was treated, and the decision of the tone used, was 
very remarkable. 

One article struck us greatly. Speaking of Henry, 
the writer said, " Probably by this time Mr. Gran- 
tham has recovered his mania, and knows as well as 
every body else knows, or at least as well as we 
know, that he did not kill Sir Lawrence Barlow. 
Gould he have held such a man down with passionate 
force, and drowned him — ^fco say nothing of drown- 
ing that man in twenty inches of water— could 
he have used the force he swore to using and 
left no mark, not a touch of violence upon his 
form, as the jury thcjniselves know. 

" But we shall be told by some lover of horrors that, 
not expecting violence, the jury never looked for its 
evidence ? Well, we will answer that the man who 
put the body into the cofiin, who dressed it in its 
grave clothes — not a person of this neighbourhood, 
but an independent witness, can testify that there was 
not the mark of a finger on him. And let every one 
remember that the Coroner himself, the uncle of the 
dead, saw all that the other witnesses saw — saw more 
than one of them did — and that he will be a chief 
witness on the trial, should a trial ever bfH-and we 
know his opinion. No. Sir Lawrence Barlow has 
passed from among us, but not in any way to leave a 
horror on his memory, or a stain on the character of 
his friend. He was observed, after getting off his 
horse to pause, to stand still. The strongest men 
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may be overcome for a moment — ^the- quickest- witted 
may sometimes be allowed a moment to consider^ 
And there were private considerations^ to which we 
may not allude more openlj in these columns, which 
would have been enough at such a moment to have 
palsied the calmest man. But after this^ he was in 
the water, doing brave battle doubtless with the 
seething torrent-HSUch battle as a man can do, who 
is not recovered from a dislocated shoulder , an 
accident met in the most heroic act of saving a 
drunken sailor from a wreck at Cliffeside at the 
prayer of a wife whom he heard crying to heaven for 
help. There are many of our readers who know how 
much Sir Lawrence had suffered since that terrible 
night. The next thing is, that Mr. Henry Grantham 
having landed the dead body of Miss Seymour, and 
left it in charge of her servants, and a man well known 
to our readers^ Mr. Bobert Deakin — ^flies to the 
rescue of Sir Lawrence, brings him to land — sees 
he is dead, and rushes away like a maniac. He is 
not seen by any of his family till the dead of night, 
and in the morning he accuses himself of having 
murdered Sir Lawrence— because — but the reason 
is too terrible ! It could never have been given by a 
man in his senses — ^after what we have said, will 
any one of our readers believe this poor young gen* 
tleman at such a moment, even on his oath ?" 

** Buth,'' said Mrs. Harrowden on reading this— 
'' that man knows it all — ^Mr. I^enton has written 
this." 
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What the world read in this wsj, the world at last 
believed. The first who was convinced by this writer 
in The Independant was John Thorndyke. Then 
Mr. Grantham — and then my mother I To me it was 
like living in an enchanted palace, as if a wizzard 
had touched ns with his wand. It was a wonderful 
thing to see Wilson waiting dinner and taking his 
usual household charge, and never by word, or look, 
or sign, showing that we had ever had a confidence 
together — ever lived through the horror of that 
winter night. 

And spring was bursting upon us, and the world 
going on its way. The lark rising from her nest 
and piercing the clouds with her glorious song, the 
husbandman going to his labour, the child loitering 
at play, the note of the cuckoo in the grove, the 
golden youth of the oaks, the ruby glory of the elms 
just giving place to its foliage and seed — ^these, and 
every other common sight and sound were a wonder 
to me. This great mystery hung over all ; and thei 
dead and the living seemed alike to have suffered 
burial. 

Mr. Grantham never spoke of Henry. We could 
not tell him that Henry had promised to write, for, 
that I had seen him, was a part of the great secret. 
Months had passed and he had not written. His 
memory lived in the silence — ^his haunting memory 
that never left the house, and cast a wonder upon 
all things. 

At last Mrs* Hairowden said to me, '' Do you 
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think he did it? Was his self-accusation a mere mo- 
mentary mania. And is he now kept from retnming^ 
fearing to get his deliverers into trouble. Was it 
really only an ugly wakiilg dream^ which he stood 
here in the night and told, till he believed it himself 
and made us believe. Gould we speak to no one, 
Euth. Shall we ask Wilson if he is sure ? How 
much does Deakin know T' 

It used to make me shiver to hear her speak in 
this way. I told her once that I could not bear it. I 
entreated her to let that deep well-spring of sorrow 
stay undisturbed. 

'' But do you think he did it ?'* she asked hur- 
riedly. I answered, " Yes.'' She never spoke again 
in that way to me. But she would talk with my 
mother about it, and strengthen her in the hope that 
she had taken, and that gradually deepened itself 
into belief. 

Nearly six months had passed. June had arrived, 
and a finer summer had never been recollected. On a 
Sunday evening we had been seated after dinner 
round a table which had been placed on the terrace, 
just where the shadow of the house protected us 
from the sun I It was an evening of remarkable still- 
ness. Mrs. Harrowden and I walked up and down 
on the close-mown turf. She stopped from time to 
time listening to the peals of bells that, from the 
churches all round us, made sweet music in the 
air. 

'' How often I have heard just these very sounds 
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in just such evenings in my happy dreamy youth/* 
she said. 

" Was your's a dreamy youth P*' 

" Yes. I nsed to wotfder over life, and what weal 
or woe there might be in coming time for me. It 
was a very dreamy girlhood. It had all been unevent- 
ful peace — unfailing happiness. Tonrs has been 
diflcrent — ^little dreaming, much reality ; and now this 
strange mist over everything. Are you happy, 
Euth?'' 

''Yes, but I can't help murmuring sometimes. 
So much might have been prevented — and if a single 
event had been changed, how every thing else might 
hnve changed also. I can't help murmuring because 
things need not have happened — and how happy I 
should have been then I'' 

I was thinking of Giles Harrowden. If I might 
have said that night at Ashley — Henry is to marry 
Alice! But Mrs. Harrowden's thoughts were with 
Henry. She said, 

''If I were to begin to blame my brother or 
the Seymours for the secresy that, as far as we can 
see, produced this terrible trouble, I should die of 
grief. I disassociate myself from a responsibility 
that was theirs. I try to submit to His will — but 
it is so hard not to hear — never to know any- 
thing.'' 

" I heard this morning before going to church," 
I said. "But I thought of putting off reading it 
to you till to-morrow." 
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" Oh, no no. Oh^ Euth^ dear child I I can bear 
it whatever it is. Let me hear it now." 

So we stood just out of sights and as the fragrance 
rose around, and the church-bells were still pealing 
— rising and falling as the breeze grew strong and 
then softened into sighing, we opened this letter 
from Henry. 

^'I am at sea. I give this to a passing vessel. 
What can I say ? I believe that, thanks be to Ood, 
I have undergone a repentance acceptable to Him. 
May the sin of my soul be wiped out. But there 
is a terrible punishment in this life, and I am under- 
going it. There are names I dare not name; I feel 
as if my heart lay bleeding at their feet. If they 
knew it they might ask me questions which I cannot 
answer. Was ever man placed as I am. I will 
write again when I can. And should it be possible 
I will tell you where to write to me. Till then there 
must be silence. It is not in the power of man to 
imagine how great a trial silence is to me. - It so 
overpowers me, so bears me down sometimes that 
I long for the revealing of all things, and even for 
the great Judgment-day.'' 

And so, without a name or any date, did this first 
letter of Henry Grantham's come to us. 

Mr. Fenton had ridden over, and he had now 
joined Mr. Grantham. He rose to speak to us as 
Mrs. Harrowden and I passed, and said. 
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" We were on an interesting subject — not, I hope, 
after the months that have passed, a forbidden one. 
We were speaking of Henry/' 

I saw his father give a nervous shudder, but he 
spoke bravely. "The view you have always taken 
has been my great consolation. It is my own view. 
His flight — ^an act so unlike his heroism of character, 
makes me still more sure that he was labouring 
under a monomania. We have broken through the 
trial of silence — and it is a great trial,^^ said Mr. 
Grantham, looking round with something very like 
his old smile. "I am glad to think, that among 
ourselves we may speak of him now and then.'' 

'* This letter," said Mrs. Harrowden — I started — 
''this letter reached Buth this morning, forwarded 
from Ashley. I think it had better not be a secret." 
She gave it to Mr. Fenton, who instantly read ey&;j 
word of it aloud. 

''It confirms me in my opinion," he said. "It 
breathes just that mysterious air which belongs to 
persons recovering from monomania. I should re- 
commend that, when you know where to write to 
him, he should be urged to go to some place where 
you can all meet." It was affecting to see the light 
that passed across Mr. Grantham's face as this hope 
dawned on him. "Wherever he is, go to him; or 
fix on a place for him to come to you. If he talks 
of feigned names or disguises, give him his way; 
don't try to argue with him. Once surrounded by 
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old faces he will recover himself. It may be that 
he will refuse to return here, but — '* 

"Oh, what is that? Nothing!" exclaimed his 
father. Then he rose and gave Mr. Eenton his 
hand. "Thank you. Sir, for more happiness than 
I ever expected to know again." 

And so that remarkable Sunday passedi and was 
gone. 

Mrs. Harrowden consulted with me over this 
letter. And from this time Mr. Grantham would 
occasionally speak of Henry ; and he resumed many 
of his old habits, and became in many little ways 
more like himself. Life was returning to the old 
routine. Our neighbours, and many persons from 
considerable distances called at Gwenivors, and 
showed by their gentle respect that they wished to 
do something in the work of consoling Mr. Gran- 
tham and his family. Among these was Lady 
Barlow, 

I confess that we, all of us, so dreaded seeing 
her, that we debated among ourselves for a moment 
as to the possibility of avoiding an interview. But 
while we were speaking, she was shown into a room 
looking into the conservatory, and by folding doors, 
which were open, making a part of the room in 
which we were standing plainly visible. Mr^. Har- 
rowden instantly walked into the room where Lady 
Barlow was, and Mr. Grantham and I followed hen 
Lady Barlow was dressed in the heaviest mourning. 

We knew that, even before the funeral, she had 
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been removed by her brother's advice. And that 
since then she . had been again away for change of 
air. She came forward to meet Mr. Grantham with 
a faltering step. 

" Thank you for seeing me/* she said immediately. 
" The trial of coming has been so great to me that 
I can judge by that experience what yours must be 
on receiving me. But it is best for both^ Sir^ that 
we should meet ; and you will allow me to say that 
I have never^ never for one moment^ believed the 
thing of which Henry accused himself. Grief wears 
strange shapes sometimes. I douH know that I have 
kept my head quite as dear as it ought to have been. 
But never — never, Sir — remember always what I 
say, and repeat it where you like — ^never have I ac- 
cused Henry Grantham of my son's death.'' 

She looked round at Mrs. Harrowden and at me 
with a sort of triumph in her face. It was strange, 
almost awful, to see the light of that vindication of 
Henry raying forth from her cr^pe-clothed form. 

But the reason was written there plainly too— by 
vindicating Henry, she vindicated him. Her face 
said plainly that Henry had never slain him, for he 
had never deserved to suffer. Most faithful was this 
mother to a son laid low — ^most faithful! Mr. 
Grantham seemed to gather life from her words, and 
Mrs. Harrowden energy ; but on me they fell cold and 
powerless — they meant no more than that she would 
suffer anything rather than allow a question of her 
son's perfection — ^that she would give up anything — 
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even vengeance for his mnrderj rather than acknow- 
ledge that he had done aaght|to deserve punishment. 
I walked with gentlest footsteps by her side, for I 
felt that I could understand this woman's spirit, and 
that I could yield her reverence. I think I had 
never felt how strong love could be; I had never 
advanced so far in the work of measuring a mother's 
love as I did in that hour. Every word, look, step, 
gesture, of this bereaved woman was a vidication of 
her lost son. She would speak of him. And proudly 
she spoke, too, and scorned to wipe the tears which 
slowly traced their passage down her quivering cheek 
and dropped on her sable dress. 

She said, "But for that accident — his dislocated 
shoulder — there would have been another ending to 
this story ; nay, it would have been a different tale 
altogether. He made so light of an injury ; it was 
his temper; he always did. He would nurse other 
people, but never allowed himself to be nursed in 
return. The first step in this way of sorrow was 
taken that night when you were all with us, when 
he went to the wreck at CliSeside. If he had had 
the full use of his arm — ** her face suddenly bright- 
ened, " My brother has told you how he has suf- 
fered r 

" No, never ; I did not know till lately of his not 
having recovered that accident ; it took place some 
time ago.'' 

" Yes. But the agonies he has suffered, I sup* 
pose no one knew but himself. My brother always 
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regarded it seriously. The blow had been severe — 
he had been in the water for some time after it hap- 
pened. There was great risk and difficulty in getting 
him out. You never heard half of it. He would 
not appear to suflFer before you. But don^t you re- 
member my brother saying he had better be left in 
quietness when we wanted you to spend another 
day ? He feared how it would be ; and so the neu- 
ralgia he has suffered in that arm — oh, my friends ! 
But for that arm weakened with pain long suffered 
—frightful pain, too, he has fainted with it, that 
strong man ! But for that, there would have been 
no empty places, no missing voices among us to- 
day." 

' Here she broke down and wept. We did not 
know what to say. 

It was such a brave picture — and if a true one ? 
If Henry had laid hands on a suffering man, if in 
his hot desire to save her life he had judged this 
woman's son wrongly, and used him mercilessly — 
oh ! where and what was the truth ! 

Mr. Grantham's face every moment brightened. 
Mrs. Harrowden looked at me as if frightened nearly 
to death by the thoughts that would thrust them- 
selves upon her — ^that were the reflexion of my own 
fears. 

''Madam," said Mr. Grantham, ''how can any 
one pity a woman whose son has gone from among 
us, a martyr to good deeds ?" 

She rose up. She had recovered her agitation. 
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She was again the proud, dauntless^ defying woman, 
— ^the mother who would tread down, and crush^ and 
destroy from off the earth every evil suspicion of her 
offspring— she looked round on us with a fearless 
smile. 

My heart was stopping, my brain wizzing; were 
we never again upon this earth to distinguish right 
from wrong ? 

She took, Mr. Grantham's arm, and he led her to 
the carriage, and we followed them through the hall. 
Wilson was there, the footman, and my mother's 
servant — there must have been some strong desire 
to look upon this woman and this mother as she 
passed along. There was a visible air of respect 
about these men — a something indescribable but 
evident — she dropped a little curtsey as she passed 
them. Somehow there was that in this little incident 
which we none of us ever forgot. Mrs. Harrow- 
den and I standing in the hall, watched that pair — 
those parents — ^as together they reached the door and 
the carriage. She let go his arm; she gave her 
hand which he took with a grave but cordial ceremo- 
niousness, as if he, too, would offer her, before her 
people and his oum, under Heaven's own honest 
sun, on the entrance of his home made desolate, the 
tribute of his great respect. She got into her car* 
riage, and was gone — what then? How often I 
have wondered — what then P Did she weep or laugh 
— did she exult or drop down into despondency? 
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Ah ! Lady Barlow, if ever a woman's strong will 
conquered the world, your^s did that hour. 

And so we turned away on this memorable day, 
that was to be a marked day during the rest of our 
earthly lives for the sake of what was to happen be- 
fore the lagging hours should pass on and make it 
into yesterday — we turned away, Mrs. Harrrowden 
and I, answering the waiting servants by ordering 
the carriage round in half an hour, and we got ready 
for a drive. 

We drove to the Holmes. We found them in the 
confusion of packing up pictures to be sent to Lou- 
don; some to be warehoused, and some to be sold. 
We knew that the Holmes was advertised to be let, 
but we were not aware of the preparations for our 
friends' departure having been already commenced. 
We said that we had had a visit from Lady Barlow. 

''She has called here also, and we saw her; it 
seemed to be a duty to see her. We talked together 
freely,'* said Sir Henry, ''and we were glad to ask 
her forgiveness for the anger that had mingled with 
our griefi and made us guilty of rash judgment. 
She has shewn a calmness and a strength of character 
throughout the trial that she has shared with us 
which excites my envy. It is a lesson we should 
never forget. Tou see she was never led away for a 
moment; and the simple truth declared and per- 
severed in by that woman has brought healing to 
our hearts. We were glad to tell her so." 

"Lideed we were," said Lady Seymour, "and 

Q 2 
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glad to say as much as we could venture to say of 
our repentance for having so severely tried her son's 
feelings. She seemed comforted to hear Sir Henry 
speak as he did. I really owe her tranquillity^ and I 
told her so. It is easy to give up one's treasure to 
the will of God — comparatively easy. But to be- 
lieve it crushed by another, destroyed in that other's 
anger — ^that was the terrible thought, and the hea- 
viest burthen of the cross was in it. Mr. Penton 
and Lady Barlow have nobly forgotten their own 
grief, and vindicated Henry as far as he can be vin- 
dicated ; and we owe them gratitude." 

We heard, assented, listened again, and again 
agreed to all our friends said on this subject. And 
when again in the carriage, Mrs. Harrowden talked 
on in the same strain — ^Lady Barlow and the Sey- 
mours were friends suffering one common trial — each 
had lost their child, their hope and pride — ^their only 
one ; by the same means in the same hour. And 
they could well afford to bow down their hearts to 
Lady Barlow, for had not Sir Lawrence given his 
life for their daughter's sake P So she talked, filhug 
out, as it were, what Lady Seymour had been saying ; 
and I heard with Henry's words ringing loudly in 
my ears, as if he had just uttered them to us — as if 
I alone had been gifted with comprehension, blessed 
with memory, and deprived of hope, " Was he not 
a murderer ? had he not slain her ? what was I but 
the just avenger of her death /" 
The ford had never been crossed since that day. 
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so w^ now drove round by the Lowlands, and over 
the bridge by the mills. We saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams. Lady Barlow had been with them the 
day before. 

" How well she bears her loss P What a wonderful 
woman ! No repining, no blame — such a generous 
anxiety to console Sir Henry and Lady Seymour — so 
much sympathy for Mr. Grantham 1'' 

Still Mrs. Harrow den spoke, and received all that 
was said to her as if she had never suspected or 
believed otherwise. She heard and acquiesced in it 
all. And still Lady Barlow was the object of all 
approval and admiration. 

Up to the Blackland heights, and sitting in the 
carriage drawn up at John Thorndyke's door, that 
sweet summer afternoon, not a sigh in the wood, 
and with aromatic scents exhaling from the still 
cedars. 

The dear old man said, '' Take me back with you, I 
was just starting to walk down. I feel drawn to- 
wards Gwenivors to-night," he laughed softly, *' at 
my age, Buth, we may allow ourselves a little of the 
romance that those who are more full of life call 
superstition.^^ 

So we took John Thorndyke back with us. Sit- 
ting in the carriage, he said, " I will do a wonderful 
thing ; I will sleep at Gwenivors if you will let me — 
and Euth knows why." 

" No, Sir. No— I can't guess." 

"It will be your birthday to-morrow — ^solemn 
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twenty-one ! I have my pockets full of papers. I 
have made an appointment after breakfast for 
Deakin to meet me in your presence. I am out of 
work j you will give me to-morrow my solemn dis- 
missal/' 

And so chatting more cheerfully than we had 
done for some time now, we drove towards home. 
But after a while we grew silent. We had watched 
the sun-light on the tops of the trees that clothed 
the hill -side opposite Gwenivors ; we had heard the 
wood-dove^s tender night-song to her young. 
There was a solemn hush upon the world around us. 
The old man held my hand in a grasp that age made 
hard, and we had become silent from the very full- 
ness of our hearts. 

When we got back we met Dr. Barnet in the hall. 
He had been sent for in consequence of a change 
coming over Mrs. Grantham. She was talking — 
talking of the children long laid in their little graves 
—talking of her fears over the possible sufferings of 
the deaf and dumb child when he went to school. 
She was talking to my mother rapidly, every old 
thought and argument, all the old pains and trials of 
those days she was discussing with a wild sorrowing 
energy, and going through them again and again. 
She said the same things over and over, till she even 
seemed to weary herself by their repetition ; and then 
worn out with vague glances round the room, she 
kept looking in a disappointed way, as if she wanted 
some one-^expected some one. 
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"Who was here at that timeP'' whispered my 
mother to Mrs. Harrowden, 

" Oh, no one — no one but ourselves — she stayed 
with the child herself — or Mrs. Blake — ^' 

" Send for her !" My mother spoke to Mr. Gran- 
tham, who left the room directly. Mrs. Harrowden 
and I remained ; the curtains of the bed were so far 
drawn that Mrs. Grantham was not necessarily dis- 
turbed by our presence. She was so much propped 
up in the bed as to be almost sitting upright now. 
Her struggles to get into this position had suggested 
to my mother that she should be thus raised and 
supported. She paused occasionally, as if to recover 
strength, and then she would again begin to speak 
rapidly and anxiously, and always of that child, and 
the events relating to him. 

It is impossible to tell you how it brought my 
childhood back — ^to hear these things discussed in 
such perfect faith of the time then being that had 
passed so long. The anxieties that in my childhood 
I had guessed at as existing in relation to my darling 
little dumb play-fellow, for whose sake I had had 
my first disputes and battles with Henry, were all 
now told to my woman^s ear with a vividness which 
lost nothing by the occasional incoherence of the 
mother's speech. "If I were not obliged to go 
away I should not be so anxious,'' she said to my 
mother. "I don't doubt the care that would be 
taken of him. Every one loves him, and is kind* 
But that is not it; he takes to some more than 
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others — and when I am gone — you know I am 
obliged to go away," looking with a sort of ques- 
tioning terror into my mother's face. 

"Yes/* said that dear mother of mine softly, 
it sounded like an angel whispering, "yes, you are 
obliged to go away — ^you are going, I know, dear 
Alice." 

" Yes — that is the difficulty. It is leaving him to 
those who do not understand him. And she did-*- 
why isn^t she here. You know I always sent for 
her even when I went out to dinner — Mrs. Blake !" 
It made me start to hear her call so loud ; and with 
an authority, and determination in her voice that 
seemed strangely unlike all I knew of that gentle 
Mrs. Grantham. The door had that moment opened, 
and old Mrs. Blake, with extraordinary quickness, 
almost throwing her black bonnet off her head into 
my arms, and dropping her shawl on the ground — 
Mrs. Blake, curtseying at the foot of the bed, an- 
swered, " Yes, Ma'am," gently, and naturally, with 
the sweet smile of loving faithful age on her face, on 
which Mrs. Grantham's wild glance fell, and became 
quiet immediately. 

"Every care will be taken of all you leave, dear 
lady," said the aged woman, "you will not find that 
there is anything to regret." 

"Oh, Blake," taking the woman's hand in her 
restless fingers, " it is Owen,'* — ^it was the first time 
she had pronounced this name; through all her 
delirium she had not called him by his name — " it 
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is Owen/^ she repeated faintly. "I am so sorry 
to be obliged to go — only for his sake, you know. 
But he cares most for you and Ruth.'^ 

" Miss Euth is here, Ma'am,'' said the old woman 
in that same peaceful voice. 

I came forward to her side, and stood by Mrs. 
Blake. I felt my mother put her arm round me, 
as she stood just behind us. Mr. Grantham, John 
Thorndyke, and Dr. Barnet were standing where 
they could catch a glimpse of the poor sick woman, 
I could see by Dr. Barnet's gestures that he would 
not let any one else approach the bed. Her face 
was turned to us, and she could not see any one else. 
When I came forward in answer to what Mrs. Blake 
had said, her eyes brightened pleasantly, and then 
filled with tears. " Something has happened — I 
don't know what, Euth — it is no matter, but I am 
obliged to go, and to go a long way off, and he cares 
80 much about you, and you have been such a joy to 
him, and you understand him so well — and, Euth, I 
may look to you to be a pleasure to him — ^you will 
never desert my child — and you will have patience." 
I stooped forward and kissed her. She held my 
hand very tight. Then looked weak and tired. 
"Kneel down, Ruth — we must say our prayers, 
children — now — are you ready? Our Father — " 
I had knelt down, my mother too — Mrs. Blake 
standing with her face bowed on her clasped hands 
— one glance showed me tlohn Thorndyke on his 
knees, and Dr. Barnet holding Mr. Grantham to 
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keep him where he stood — "Our father — ^go on 
my children/' I went on — ^said the prayer as I had 
said it with Owen at her knee^ and at my mother's 
when a child of a few years old — said it slowly, 
softly, with a strange strength on me, as if 1 were 
repeating the far off echo of an angel's voice, and 
unfalteringly as if I felt His strengthening power 
upon me — I said it there, on my knees, till I had 
uttered the words, " Thy wUl be done" Then she 
said, " Yes, that is what I have been wanting to say 
— wanting to say it for so long — trying to say it till 
the effort almost killed me. Thy will be done. Thy 
will be done — I can now. It is easy and plain — " 

I rose up. She seemed to sway towards me. I 
laid her head on my shoulder, and supported her 
with my arms. Her eyes closed. Mr. Grantham 
came forward, and took the light burthen of her 
weak body from my arms, and laid her head upon 
his breast. She opened her eyes, and gazed up at 
him with a smile — ^the brightest that had ever been 
seen upon a face that people had called too calm and 
still. It spread over her face like a light. It 
gathered itself as it were into the eyes alone ; her 
lips parted for one soft sigh, and the light faded, and 
the eye-lids dropped — ^she had breathed her soul 
away, and was gone, indeed 1 

We left the room, hardly believing that the end 
had come. My mother was with us at the door 
of Mrs. Harrowden's room; but I said, "Not here. 
Let us go to your room, mother. We have been so 
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separated of late/' So we moved on, further down 
the passage, and I stayed with her till night. I had 
got to have a sort of horror of Mrs. Harrowden's 
room, where we had watched and waited, seen Henry 
and suffered so much. I would not have my gentle 
mother associated with those scenes. If I could not 
tell her of them, and talk to her on those subjects, 
I would not see her where I could think of nothing 
else. I think Mrs. Harrowden must have guessed 
at what was passing in my mind, for she made no 
resistance, but followed me without a word. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'^ You must be dearer to us now than ever, Euth/' 
said Mr. Grantham to me when he saw me the fol- 
lowing day. ''I can never forget to whom her 
last words were spoken^ and from whose arms I took 
her to my own to die.^* 

I felt myself that those last moments had strength- 
ened the tie that bound my mother and me to Mr. 
Grantham and his family^ and the thought was pleasant 
to me. It was no common thing in this selfish 
world to see two families bound together as we had 
been from childhood — ^from generation to generation. 
And when he said these few words with the simpli- 
city of a perfect trust— of an undoubting affection, I 
begged pardon in my heart for the rebellious thoughts 
til at had risen in my mind about Henry. I promised 
silently that I would be patient, and never think it 
hard to suffer for his sake. 

Mr. Grantham said, ''Let me take you to her.*' 
We walked to the room where she lay. We gazed 
at that motionless marble-like effigy of the living 
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woman we had loved so well. "A chequered life of 
great joy and many trials — ^thelast being her death- 
stroke— a strange life, truly/' Mr. Grantham 
spoke as one thinking aloud. ^' And Henry — ^it is 
all so misty — Henry ! Perhaps it was best that she 
should not know what we know — that we should 
bear this burthen alone. Sometimes I tliink that 
her judgment would have helped us. For myself, I 
have been bewildered, the very sport of circum- 
stances. And the truth is unknown — life has become 
guess-work. "When left to that, we naturally accept 
the conclusion that seems most comforting.^' 

He put his arm in mine and led me away. Mrs. 
Blake appeared from the dressiug-room, and as we 
left the room I saw her cover the face of the dead. 
On the landing-place we met my mother; Mr., 
Grantham let my arm go and put my hand in her's 
— " You have lived so much apart lately, and for my 
sake. But that is over now — all over, except my 
gratitude ; there can never 'be any end to that." 

He went to his own sitting-room, and my mother 
and I went down stairs. Mr. Grantham had 
uttered a great truth when he had spoken of our 
having lately lived apart for his sake. As my 
mother and I had left that solemn chamber the night 
before — left it together, I leading her forth, I had 
felt another person — ^renewed in strength, no longer 
desolate, and left alone for other people's using. As 
I had turned away from Mrs. Harrowden's door, I 
had felt strongly that could I have kept by my 
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mother^s side I should never have been entangled in 
the intricate net-work of Henry's affairs. I could 
not do away with the feeling that it was hard' upon 
me. Yet in the long love that had been between us^ 
I could not resent it, I could not desert Henry. I 
must suffer for him still. Bnt I bad been made a 
slave to a secret — ^to an affair which might or might 
not be right or just. I had not been allowed the 
exercise of my own free will. It harassed me. I 
tried to argue with myself that it was a mere irrita- 
tion of nerves that made me feel in this way ; and it 
was so pleasant to walk by my mother's side, to feel 
that she had come forth from the prison of that sick 
chamber to be my joy and my strength again, 
that when we met John Thorndyke down stairs, I 
could, in spite of all things, smile once more. 

We breakfasted with him alone. As soon as the 
meal was over, he said, ''Now into the library, 
Euth — give me my dismissal; you are of age to- 
day." 

" But, oh, not to-day. Put off all this for a little 
time. It seems so cold-hearted. With the recol- 
lections of last night — ^in this house of death ! No, 
no, Mr. Thorndyke, in a week's time, perhaps, but 
not now." 

" Look at my grey hairs, Euth. There is no next 
week for me — ^there is only now — the present is 
mine, no more. Don't let us waste an hour, child. 
Come now.** 

So that morning deeds were signed, and my will 
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made, for John Thorndyke would have it so. My 
mother's will too was made, -for our relations to each 
other as to money matters had changed that day. 
Without going into needless particulars, I may say 
that from money that had been invested for me from 
childhood, and from other money invested since my 
father's death, I became that day possessed of about 
seven hundred a year ; and that the remainder of my 
father's and mother's property united, and being all 
at my mother's disposal, amounted to about two 
thousand a year more 

When all this was transacted, John Thorndyke 
invited me to sit with him where some garden seats 
had been placed in the shade made by the huge rho- 
dodendrons that were not yet out of flower, on the 
steep banks behind the house. So we went to their 
shade, and sat down. It was the old man's custom 
to read a certain portion of the Psalms every day ; 
and we now read them verse by verse. 

There was that peculiar stillness about us which 
we never know within a house ; and which, when it 
gathers round us under Heaven's arch, pierces us 
through and through. Who has not felt it ? espe- 
cially when some great thing has lately happened, and 
when all the little world that is ours, around us, 
seems to pause upon its contemplation, and to suffer 
from it. 

We sat there reading, verse and verse, softly, yet 
aloud — a palsy, now and then upon the voice of age. 
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and a whisper onlj from the lips of youth some- 
times. 

But we read on, and asked and answered those 
solemn questions : — 

*' Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who 
shall rest upon Thy holy hill p^' 

"Even he that leadeth an uncorrupt life, and 
doeth the thing that is right, and speaketh the truth 
from his heart/' 

" He that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor 
done evil to his neighbour, and hath not slandered 
his neighbour/' 

And still as we went on, and till John Thorndyke 
closed the book, I rested on those words ; and when 
the old man spoke he said, as if in continuation of 
their meaning, '^ Euth, if I could find Henry Gran- 
tham, I would, even at my great age, go after him, 
and trust in Heaven for strength to bring him home. 
If he ever writes so as to identify his residence, I 
will spend, if it must be, my last breath, in the 
effort to bring him back — to give him up to the laws 
of his country — to have the truth, the truth — that 
mighty thing truth, set forth ; not as the opinion of 
this and the other gossiping neighbour, but as the 
sworn belief of men appointed to examine and pro- 
nounce/' 

'^ But you don't believe that Henry did it ?" 

'^ I do not believe him guilty. But what is my 
opinion ? 1 think Mr. Fenton has reasoned the case 
well. But the first use Henry Grantham makes of 
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perfect reason, mast be his voluntary return to the 
gaol gate at Working. If I did not think that 
he would do this, I should break my heart/' 

"It is a great deal to expect of any man/' 

" Perhaps so. Therefore I would help him by my 
company, by my presence. God give me life till I 
see this — ^I used not to ask for prolongation of days, 
I do now, Euth. No day passes but I make this prayer. 
If I could only find out one person who could 
throw light on the exact time or manner of his leav- 
ing the gaol — of the road he took — anything that 
would act as a clue to work by. The manner of his 
getting off is a perfect mystery/' 

[ sat still. " It is the most difficult question in 
the world,'' I murmured softly. I was thinking 
about truth. " He that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue^ nor done evil to his neighbour" But I 
should do evil to my neighbour, if I were to speak ; 
so I thought— and I have promised not to tell ! 
That consideration answered me. The temptation to 
speak seemed passed. So John Thorndyke rose 
from his seat, and I rose up also, and he took the 
path through this wild flowery garden, and I trod 
the way by his side. We were both thoughtful, and 
for a time said little. But pausing on a green turf 
plateau where a fine view of the torrent and the 
Longmeads^ the rising hill covered with oak, and 
the far land stretching towards the Holmes was seen, 
he said, 

" I have advised Grantham to destroy that ford. 
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to turn that stream into a great lake^ the ground is 
exactly suited to the thing, and to build a bridge 
above. It would be but a short distance round for the 
inhabitants of the house to go, and at that moderate 
distance might be used by the public — a county rate 
might be had for it — I would destroy that ford, 
take the danger out of that water — though it ripples 
away innocently enough now — I would do it, or as 
much as I could do of it before winter came again/' 

''Does he like the idea?" 

"Yes. It would do him good too, Ruth. He 
will be sadly lonely by and by. He has never 
been an idle man. The calls of daily life have been 
many, and to him they have been in the place of 
professional occupation. It will be well for him to 
take some great work in hand. It will give employ- 
ment, too. The times are bad, and have been ; I 
want him to begin after harvest. Let him spend ten 
thousand pounds upon it — it would do him no harm^ 
and obliterate at least to the eye, the horror now 
connected with it.'' 

We had got to the end of this hill-side path now. 
We had reached a small gate which opened on the 
public road, the way to the Blacklands. "Good 
hye, my beloved child," said Mr. Thorndyke. 

" What, going ? going away from us — agoing now I" 
I believe there was dismay in my voice. He 
would have been such a resource to me through the 
coming week at Gwenivors — so I said with a sinking 
heart, " are we really to part, Mr. Thorndyke V 
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He made an answer I very little expected. '^Not 
if my child, Euth, will go with her old guardian, 
and make his Blacklarids happy to him for the 
coming week/' 

It was like a vision of paradise. I knew that I 
showed in my face all the delight that the idea gave 
me. It was a rising from the sultry valley to the 
mountain air. And the recollection of Gwenivors 
fell so heavily on me, and the exhaustion that had of 
late belonged to it — and I had begun to feel that 
the love that bound me to Mrs. Harrowden was a 
chain the weight of which had been wearing to my 
young heart sometimes — and the Peace of the house, 
she had fled the night before, and left a still sorrow 
in her place 1 Was it any wonder that I felt that 
being at the Blacklands with John Thorndyke would 
be like setting free a caged bird that could never be 
tamed ; and that I showed in my face that what he 
had offered / must have — ^that I could not bear him 
to unsay the words he had, perhaps, scarcely serious- 
ly uttered. 

He said, *^ It will be very good for both of us. 
It shall be. Ruth, my darling, cross this roid — ^you 
know the way ? Go through the little gate opposite, 
which opens into my short way to the public-road — 
rather too steep for these limbs now. Let me see 
you safe through there, and then I will return to 
Gwenivors, arrange things with your mother, and 
make them send me and ail your requirements in the 
carriage. Must you have a maid, Ruth P You know 

K 2 
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I have no clever female hands in my nest up 
yonder/' 

''Oh, no, no V I cried. ''Alone, alone ! Dear Mr, 
Thomdyke, let me go. It is like saving my life.'' 

" Dear child, have you suffered so much ?'* 

But he looked at me with his face full of benevo* 
lence, and I felt that surely the worst of our trial 
must be over now. So I crossed the road, and 
passed through the little gate, and took the narrow 
winding path through the dark laurel-planted wood. 
He watched me for a few minutes, and then turned 
back. 

As I write I seem to feel the refreshing coolness 
of that shade, and the still colder current of air that 
met me when I got to the wood of fir and pine into 
which but little sun could ever penetrate even in the 
longest summer day. I stopped again and agaiu to 
enjoy the change, the blessed variety of the scene, 
the refreshing air — its sound as it came through the i 

trees above my head ; not soothing and melodious, I 

but what was far better to me then, a little rough, ' 

and, as I fancied, sincere. No flowers and turf at 
my feet now, but a path thickly covered with dried i 

spines, brown and slippery too, sometimes, telling | 

me to step steadily, and take care of myself; when | 

nearly at the summit a little stream came by bub- 
bling over stones, and making still crystal pools 
between the larger rocks. It was always a cataract 
in the winter, now it was a busy little stream that 
seemed to have enough to do to turn all the comers 
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and get round the huge impediments that lay in its 
summer path. I sat down on a piece of granite that 
suited well for a chair, for it rose into a high back, 
and thrust out a jutting elbow. I took my bonnet 
off — I dipped my handkerchief in the water, and 
almost started at its icy temperature. T laved my 
hands, and bathed my face in it, pushing the hair 
irom my forehead, and letting the refreshing water 
mingle with its length. The sweet soft summer air 
with a delicious freshness in it now touched my 
cheeks, and played around my head. I was unspeak- 
ably renovated. The power of thought and inde- 
pendent action had come back to me, and I felt that 
there was no blessing left to earth so good for my 
youth at that moment as John Thomdyke in his age, 
and loneliness, among the pine-trees by the stream- 
let's side on the Blackland heights. 

I was not far &om the house. I could hear the 
poulti^, and the low baying of the watch-dog, to 
whom Martha spoke from time to time. I was alone, 
but not lonely. I wondered if the old dog knew of 
my near neighbourhood, so I thought that to satisfy 
him, and prepare Martha for her roaster's return, I 
had better make my appearance and explain matters. 
Slowly then I mounted to the summit of the steep, 
and was instantly recognized by Martha, who waa 
watching her chickens, and leaning over the little 
back garden gate. 

''Eh, Miss Euth, the dog guessed there was some- 
body in the pine-grove, I know he did. But if he 
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guessed it to be yon, he was cleverer than I am, I 
can tell you. But tliere's nothing the matter, no 
more than I know of, is there. Miss V* 

I told her in few words how it liad happened, and 
that I was come to stay. The kind creature said in 
her old pleasant way, '^And welcome, kindly wel- 
come ; and a good place for you, my dear. You've 
had enough to do with other people's troubles lately. 
It's all just like master, too. There's a power of 
love and thought in his grey hairs, and his equal is 
not to be found out of Heaven, that's my belief — 
and I who have lived here ought to know. You'll 
go to the front now, and walk in and rest ; I'll go 
through the house and open the door, and the win- 
dows too, for they're all bolted and barred. Oscar 
and I are content in the back premises, and I open 
nothing in the front while master's away. But I'm 
so glad to see you. Miss Ruth, and I hav'nt said 
enough about it; and where would you like to 
sleep I wonder — but see, you are coming with 
me!" 

And so it was ; and I was standing in Martha's 
great kitchen, with its sanded floor, and bright fire- 
place. 

" Now come up-stairs,'' said Martha, " you can't 
sleep in the blue room, you know." 

" You must lodge me where you please, Martha.'' 

"Nay, my dear; you can choose; only he 
ordered thai before leaving home. Now, here; the 
oak-room P It is small, but I think the pleasantest 
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room in the house; so cheerful^ with the morning 
mn, and shaded before noon. The blue room is 
opposite — next to you is my store-room/' 

I accepted the oak-room, for I found that my 
formal consent was necessary, and we then came 
down stairs again. 

*' Will you rest yourself in his morning-room-r— 
you must be tired coming up that steep. And I 
shall leave you, for Tve plenty to do to-day. You can 
be quiet and comfortable now. Heaven bless you. 
Miss Butb ; but though you look lovely-like, you 
look fagged, too. But you are in the right place I 
fancy for peace of mind and rest of body. It was a 
good thought to get you out of all that down 
there.'' 

And truly, I thought that I was in the right 
place ; and I was seated in thankful ease in John 
Thorndyke's easy chair, when Martha, just as she 
was turning away, said, 

''Why, there he is I Come, I declare. Ain't I 
glad that you are here. Think of this now !" . 

A travelling-carriage passed the window. I rose 
up. Some one got out— not Mr. Thorndyke — I 
stepped back out of the light. 

I heard Martha say, " Master is expected every 
moment. Sir. I believe you know the lady who is 
inside." And the door opened, and Giles Harrow- 
den entered, while I held the chimney-slab that I 
might not drop down, and stood still, as if I didn't 
care to give him welcome. 
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Martha was gone and had shut the door. He 
came forward^ oh! with such a glowing face^ 
" Ruth, Euth, oh, Ruth ! I cannot meet you as I 
have done — " The door opened, and Martha 
placed two books and a leather travelling-case on the 
table, and I tried to look at her as if I was not in a 
delirium of joy. She went away again, and the door 
had hardly closed before Giles in a low voice had 
said again, '^ I cannot meet you as I have done. I 
cannot. Rath. I have loved you as few women have 
been loved I should think — ^at least, with altogether 
an utterable devotion. If you don't — can't — Have 
mercy on me, Ruth, and tell me/' 

I shook so — ^it was so hard to speak — I said, 
"Don't, Giles— I shaU die I" 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

"Ajsny here/' said Martha^ popping in her head at 
the door, *^ here is master coining up the drive — 
ainH it lucky?" And at that moment the pony- 
carriage from Gwenivors passed the window, and I 
went to the door to welcome John Thorndyke, 
Giles Uarrowden keeping his place by my side. 

"Ah, Giles, Giles I How long have you been 
herer 

" Two minutes, I suppose,'' said Giles with an odd 
smile taking its stand on his face ; a smile that made 
me smile too, and then get very red because Giles 
had seen the smile, and read its meaning. And 
then Mr. Thorndyke looked so innocent — ^but what 
wizard could have guessed that in only two minutes 
mortal man should have done so much P 

Tes ; so much, so much ! For Giles Harrowden 
had said he loved me. I could marry him if I chose 
— ^what power I I could devote my whole life to him, 
sacrifice every earthly consideration to the one end 
of making him happy— what glory, what success ! I 
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could live ont my days in the sun of that glorious 
countenance; tell out my heart to the tenderness 
that belonged to it ; trust him — trust him with the 
burthen of my hopes and fears; with my whole 
heart — what happiness 1 Woman's paradise was 
offered me. One word, only one, and it was 
mine. 

I loved Giles, and I had loved him, from the first 
moment of seeing him perhaps. He had never been 
to me as other men. The woman that was to be his 
wife, was always in my mind to be the greatest wo- 
man on earth. To have his love was to possess 
incalculable treasures of joy. To be the object of his 
admiration was to be bowed down with the humility 
arising from an interior sense of the impossi- 
bility of deserving it — ^yet to feel that, without it,, 
having once had it, to die would be the only thing 
left on earth to do. 

I had never pretended to deceive myself, though I 
bad wilfully hidden away my treasured hope from the 
eyes of others. I was as strong to reason as to love. 
I was not going to break my heart for a man who 
did not care for me. Until I knew that he loved me, 
not even my own mother should guess that I had 
ever cared for him. But the very discipline I had 
put myself through made the joy of that moment more 
intense. Freedom and triumph had come with love's 
bondage and its perfect trust. I had nothing to 
conceal — ^he loved me — that answered all things. 

So Mr. Thorndyke got out of the carriage saying. 
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Two minutes I Well, I came as quicklj as they 
would let me come. I only saw your mother, Buth. 
She is very glad for you to be here — as glad as 1 am 
almost. Grantham couldo't see me. He is sadly 
broken-down since morning. But — Giles does not 
inow r 

'' No. What is it V He loooked at me with a 
quick glance, as I thought of apology lest lie 
should have spoken at a wrong time. 

If there had lurked a moment before any glance 
of exultation in my eyes, they were full enough 
of tears now — ^and he saw them. We were still 
in the hall. My packages were out of the carriage, 
and the servant had turned the horses round to 
return immediately. » 

"You had better send a message to Mrs, Har- 
rowden, Giles. Could you not see her this evening ? 
she would see you.'^ 

"Yes, yes. Say so,^' said Giles, looking be- 
wildered. "James, say you have seen Mr. Har- 
rowden, and that he will be at Gwenivors between 
seven and eight.^' 

"Yes, Sir.'' 

"And now," said Mr. Thomdyke, "come out 
with me, Giles, and let us talk together.'' So they 
went out, and left me standing in the hall. 

I must put down here what I knew partly at that 
time, and had fully explained afterwards, that Giles 
Harrowden had been about a mouth in England, and 
for the greater part of that time at Harrowden Court. 
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Ellen had written, begging Mrs. Harrowden to 
return and welcome him, but this our friend refused 
to do; and when Mrs. Grantham's case had been 
pronounced incurable by Dr. Barnet she had even 
proposed to Ellen that she should remain alone at 
Harrowden Court as its mistress, and that Mr. 
Grantham's wish to have his sister always at Gweni- 
vors should be complied with. This had led to a 
rather active correspondence between Ellen and Mrs. 
Harrowden, as Ellen did not like to become the 
mistress of the Court, and had proposed that it 
should, be given up to Giles, if Mrs. Harrowden 
determined never to return. ''Particularly good 
such an arrangement appears to me,'' wrote Ellen, 
''because I am sure that Giles loves Buth, and there 
can be no reason for their not marrying." " Except," 
wrote Mrs. Harrowden in answer, "that Euth does 
not care for Giles; and is a woman of that peculiar 
sort of force of character, and general independence 
of circumstances, that she would never take the 
trouble to marry except for love." Upon this, EUen 
had asked to postpone the question, saying that 
if Giles had no wish to settle there — and she sup- 
posed he would not have any such desire if Buth 
refused him — ^that then she might agree to live there 
herself, preferring that to any other arrangement that 
could be made in reference to her old home and her 
father's house. It also became known to me that 
Giles had wished to come to Gwenivors immediately, 
but that, owiug to Mrs. Grantham's illness, and the 
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misery from which the family was still suffering, it 
had been judged impossible for him to offer a visit 
there. That, at last, he had written to John Thorn- 
dyke and told him all — all; and asked to be taken 
in at the Blacklands. 

So John Thomdyke knew more than I supposed 
him to know when he asked me at the garden-gate 
to make his home happy for a week ; and he had 
good reasons for going back to see my mother, for 
he had suddenly involved himself in a most un- 
premeditated difiSculty, and had to take her into 
council. 

And again, I heard afterwards, that she had told 
him that it had occurred to her mother's heart that 
Giles liked me — ^that she had wished it might be so 
— ^that, however, she had no idea that I preferred 
him — or liked him in any stronger way than that of 
the highest approval. *' Bu,t everyone must feel that 
for Giles,'' my mother had said to. John Thomdyke. 
And she had added^ "Such a feeling would not 
be sufiBcient to induce Buth to think of marriage. 
And I would not advise Giles to ask her too soon." 

This most wise advicp John Thomdyke, as I 
looked at them from the morning-room, was now 
repeating to Giles — and Giles answering him, was 
saying, "But I have asked her already — ^before 
I had been a minute in the room — I have told 
her all, and her answer — " 

"Well, Sir?" John Thomdyke says, "Well, 
Sir?" just as they take their fifth turn on that 
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short torf^ planting his stick into the ground^ and 
pausing an instant before drawing it out again. 

" She said—" Gfles hesitated. 

" Never mind the words^ dear boy. The substance 
of it will do— yes or no P' 

" Slie said, 'Giles; stop, or I shall die V" 

John Thomdyke lets go Giles' arm, and drops 
into one of the garden-seats beneath the cedar's 
shade. The old man wipes his forehead with his 
handkerchief and laughs — ^I still looking at them 
from the room, standing back from the window, 
with an odd consdoQsuess upon me, and my heart 
beating wildly. 

'' I didn't think my old heart would be so happy 
to-day," he said at last. "Let them bury their 
dead 1 She thought of that. See Mrs. Harrowden, 
and say nothing to her of your love for Both. 
Talk to her mother if you please, but not to Edith." 

I heard of all this afterwards, when the end 
had come, and we talked over the events of every 
hour that had interested us. 

But at the time when these things were occurring, 
when the dialogue had reached to the point here set 
down, Martha entered the room and said, "Eh, Miss 
Buth ; and not dressed yet, and the clock has strack 
five, and the dinner is at six. And you with no 
maid, and everything to unpack ; and I not able to 
help; for haven't I to order my own self about a bit, 
and lay the dinner too; for that Sophy Slut — I never 
call her anything else — ^though 'tis a well-meaning 
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young creature, no worse than every child of the 
Paper Mill folk, she can do no more than I put her 
to do ; and they are walking this way, and shouldn't 
see me ; but of all the glorious creatures that ever 
woman looked on, I never saw the match of that 
Giles Harrowden. Like the other, indeed ! A poor 
sickly, thread-paper of a good, tender-hearted crea- 
ture, that he was, and very good too, and a bom 
gentleman — I know that. But this pne, oh, my 
dear—'' 

But I never heard the end of this breathless 
harangue, I had hastened up-stairs. I was doing 
the work suggested — unpacking and preparing for 
the coming dinner-hour; not sorry to escape, not 
knowing how I could live through the next interview 
with Giles alone, and full of an miiehuMe fear / If 
I could only put it off, only say this day six months. 
But that inexorable now — now, I trembled, 1 could 
hardly manage to do my simple adornments. The 
woman's hour— her trial— lier fate — ^it had come. 
In another twenty-four hours — before this dinner- 
time to-morrow, what then ? Things would not come 
before me in any regular course of thought. It was 
still all feeling. Like an atmosphere was the know- 
ledge that Giles loved me, and asked me for his 
wife, not at all like a matter of business. Like 
something to be enjoyed and lived upon for a 
while; not the least like a fact to which I must 
subscribe, that would be, or cease to be according to 
the answer 1 gave; the continuance of which de- 
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pended on my own word. I thought within myself 
that I was glad, doubly glad, to have left Gwenivors. 
I could not have been happy there — ^how dared I be 
so happy nowP But quickly I pat the question 
aside. I was happy. I had sufficient cause. It 
was not levity, but joy founded on reason. The hour 
in which it had come to me was not of my own 
seeking or contriving. It might have come earlier 
but for — ^I put away that thought. I would blame 
no one. And had they not suflFered a penalty too 
awful for lemembrance. I thought of Alice's happi- 
ness, and felt stilled, subdued — of Henry too — ^and 
I wondered how it was all to end. But my foot was 
on the threshold of a new world and I could not 
wonder long. My own present — ^the promise of 
my future — the new life on which I was to enter, 
when my maiden lips should tell Oiles that I 
loved him; and when I would vow silently in 
my heart to be a crown unto my husband — ^the 
power of our love seemed too great even to know 
an obstacle, and I finished my toilette thinking less 
of my favour in his eyes in the present than of all 
that I would be to him in the future. And as I left 
that room I was thinking of a picture drawn long 
ago of one, the blessings of whose home was marked 
on him as he sat with the elders in the gate. 

The dinner was ready when I reached the sitting- 
room, and as they met me, John Thorndyke put my 
arm in his and led me across the hall and to the 
head of his table. The dinner was quiet — Mr. 
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Thorndyke had told things to Giles which made him 
thoughtful. But he was questioned of his travels 
and his voyages^ and answered with the brightness 
and intelligence that belonged to him. John Thorn- 
dyke was not an encourager of dullness; he disliked 
dwelling with unnecessary severity on things that 
God permitted, and trials He sent ; so^ though our 
meeting was not gay, it. was sufiBciently cheerful to 
make us feel at ease. 

We had only just finished dinner when the clock 
struck seven, and Giles said, '' I should keep my 
appointment with Mrs. Harrowden, now.'^ So we 
all rose from the table, and I went out, led by Mr. 
Thorndyke into the still evening air. It was very 
stiU, but not oppressive — ^it was deliciously cool; 
a sort of blessedness, as it appeared to me; an 
atmosphere in which one's judgment matured and 
one's soul grew strong. Giles looked round plea- 
santly, waved his hand, seemed to touch the paling 
with a finger only, and flung himself over with the 
ease and perfection of a man of twenty-five, full 
of strength and graceful activity. 

We smiled — John Thorndyke and I — and turned 
away silently. We walked as we had walked once 
before under the cedars' shade. We spoke as we 
had spoken then — ''He loves you, and has said 
so, Ruth." 

" Yes." As I spoke, I seemed to see him by my 
mind's eye hastening down the steep to the Gran- 
thams — ^to Gwenivors, to the seat of sadness, and 

s 
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mystery; to where my promises lived — ^and every 
imaginable diflSculty rose before me — before me, to 
whom, not two hours before, this whole earth had 
been as one great vision of bliss. 

"It is chilly here," said John Thorndyke, ''let us 
go back to the house. I love that man, Kuth." 

" He is worthy of such affection, Mr. Thorndyke. 
I have long thought so. I have never thought other- 
wise. But whether or not it is to be as you wish, 
as he wishes, cannot be told directly .'* 

''But you would not trifle with a good man's 
heart V 

" No, my dear Mr. Thorndyke — ^no ; nor with his 
happiness.^' 

" That would be safe with you." 

" I hope so ; if in marrying me he did not marry 
a woman the victim in some degree of other people's 
entanglements.'' 

" Euth ! What can you mean P" 

" Perhaps not much ; and, perhaps, a great deal. 
Let us wait till he comes back. He must know all 
that Mrs. Harrowden may tell him." 

" It can have nothing to do with you." 

" Mr. Thorndyke, please not to speak sternly. 
This may be a trial, and you are to teach your 
adopted child to bear it well, and not to add to 
possible sufferings. Giles is of a very fastidious 
nature." 

"The finest characters may be described so, 
Ruth." 
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"Yes ; I am not finding fault. He may be vexed 
at Henry's writing to me. He may wish* it to be 
given up. He may forbid his wife seeing or knowing 
Henry. It would be like asking me to forget my 
life, to strangle memory, to stifle hope — ^to become a 
different woman — ^another thing.'' 

*' People who argue thus, care little, Euth. If 
you can't love Giles, I don't wish you to marry 
him." 

" The question is not whether I love Giles, but 
whether or not I could desert Henry; and God 
helping me, I won't, Mr. Thomdyke." 

There was a pause. I went on after a moment's 
gathering of strength. *' The time will come — ^it may 
be distant, but it will come— when Giles will know 
I have done right, even, if — ^if — ^" it was dl over, 
this pretended strength, "if doing it breaks my 
heart I" 

"Heaven's mercy be on you, Euth. A truer 
woman never lived. But come into the house." 

We went into the morning-room. He pulled a 
sofa towards the window, through which the rich 
perfume of the Japan honeysuckle came and seemed 
to wrap us round — the same fragrance that used to 
fill my room at Harrowden Court, and that always 
brought back to me vividly the memory of those 
days. He seated me by his side — ^it was growing 
dusk in the summer twilight, and if the tears flowed 
they were not seen, as we sat together and talked 

s 2 
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freely, far more freely, both of us, than we could 
have dohein the sun-light of those summer days. 

"My dear child,*' said John Thorndyke, "no 
man could let his wife owe faith or fealty — even a 
fancied faith — ^to another man. When you say ' yes' 
to Giles Harrowden, then Henry Grantham will dis- 
appear from your path — ^he and you will be nothing 
to each other — ^nq more than memory makes you, 
which is, when viewed seriously, nothing,^' 

"No, Mr. Thorndyke. I don't think so. If it 
is not so to my feelings — if I have pledged myself 
that it shall be otherwise, if those live who know it 
must be otherwise — then Giles must choose over 
again — he shall not be pledged by what he has said. 
I should be utterly miserable as his wife if I was to 
feel that I was less than he expected me to be. 
Therefore, I will try not to dwell on the thought of 
Giles loving me — by this time, even now, he may 
be repenting of his love. He may have learnt that 
there will be between me and Henry a tie of such 
deep interest as he cannot submit to — a stronger tie 
than 1 could bear if we were to change places." 

" It is mere mystery. It is disease of mind,'' said 
Mr. Thorndyke. 

"If it be disease, it exists — and that alone is 
the question. My interest in Henry Grantham must 
be known to Giles, and submitted to — ^yes, willingly, 
readily, not as a thing to be repented of at a future 
time — I could never lay up such store of possible 
sorrow. It must be known to Giles, approved even ; 
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he mnst unite himself to it^ so that my interest shall 
he his also. If this can be, I will say 'yes' to Giles 
Harrowden. If not — ^you must be mercifal — take 
me away and hide me, for you have my secret ; and 
you,* and you only will know how I deny my own 
heart when I say 'no/ *' 

I sighed when I thought how much a few hours 
had done. I was considering the question practically 
enough now — my dream was over. I was face to 
face with truth — ^and, at least for the time, Giles 
Harrowden's love had ceased to be a joy, and had 
become an anxiety. I spoke again, 

'' Dear Mr. Thomdyke, sooner or later all these 
questions must have arisen. I knew somehow, I 
think I have long known that Giles loved me. I 
knew that one day he would tell it. I have thought 
of this a good deal lately— sooner or later I knew it 
would come. I want to say to you how glad I am 
that the question has come to me here. Here, with 
you, Mr. Thomdyke ; to whom I can speak out my 
heart, who has patience with me — who will help me 
to do right.'* 

''Thank you,'* he said gravely. "I too am glad 
you are here. Thank you for speaking openly to me, 
Euth. But you will answer me a question, and 
truly, knowing that it is as safe in my heart as it 
can be in yours. I should know better how to act 
if you would. Do you think you could love Giles, 
as he ought to be loved — as women have loved, 
honestly, before God and the world ?" 
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" If there is a secret chamber in my heart into 
which Giles Harrowden is never to enter, then I feel 
that I am not worthy of being his wife. If I would 
rather die than do him this injury, then I suppose I 
love him. If I could not receive his consent to this 
reservation without great disappointment at his 
loving me less than I desire — that too, I suppose, 
would tell me that I love him/' 

'* But you can give him entrance into this secret 
chamber, Ruth/' 

" No, I cannot. That is my—'' 

'^The answer satisfies me,'' interrupted John 
Thorn dyke. "Here is Giles. We will order 
lights." 
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CHAPTER XYIIL 

Giles entered the room ; it was quite dark now. 

*' Martha, bring lights/' said Mr. Thorndyke. 

"It is warm work coming np that hill/' said 
Giles. 

'' Tou came very fast/' T said. 

'* Yes ; very. One can't take things quietly some- 
times—at least, I can't." 

Lights arrived, and Giles showed a tired counten- 
ance, and a flushed face. Martha fidgetted about 
the curtains ; I got my embroidery frame, which my 
mother had sent for my employment ; John Thorn- 
dyke held a newspaper as if he intended to read, 
but as soon as Martha had gone, he said, 

" You saw Mrs. Harrowden ?" 

"Yes; no one else. Here' is a note for you, 
Euth." He tossed a little note across the table to 
where I sat resting my frame against it, seated on a 
low chair. I took it up. 

" From your mother ?" asked Mr. Thorndyke. 

" No, from Mrs. Harrowden," I said. 
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Giles dropped his bead on the high end of the 
coach on which he sat, and began to examine the 
border of the table-cover. I put the note down ; it 
was quickly read, for there were not many words in 
it. 

"My darling Euth, 
'* Giles has queer notions about Henry, it seems 
so to me. Have patience ; at least for a time. Not 
that you aie. likely to have any temptation to speak. 
I am almost glad that you never — guess the rest. 
And believe me, 

''Tours 

I put the note into my work-box, and went on 
with my embroidery. 

" You had a pleasant interview I hope,'* said John 
Thomdyke, examining Giles over the top of the 
newspaper. Giles dropped the table-cover, and sat 
upright. 

''She is always kind, always charming, but we 
have had almost a stormy interview. It has upset 
me. I love Mrs. Harrowden, and I am sure she 
loves me. And she has told me all her sufferings 
about Henry — all that is known about him — and she 
is wrong, so utterly wrong — '^ 

" Is she ?" interrupted Mr. Thorndyke, 
^ Yes. Surely you do not agree with her.'' 
^ I may not know her mind as well as you do. I 
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think that if we ever know where to find Henry 
Grantham he must be pursued and brought back/' 

'* She does not ; she will aid and abet in keeping 
him unknown/' 

"Impossible — ^but let it alone, what matter; if 
his whereabout is known, he will be securfed, if 
possible, without consulting Edith/' 

*'True," said Giles. "But if it should come out 
that she did not help to find him, on the contrary, 
assisted in keeping him unknown, or gave him 
notice of his being pursued, or kept secret any in- 
telligence she may possess of his place of conceal- 
ment, where then will the honour of the Grantham 
family be ? If she turns Ruth into a tool for carry- 
ing out this blind purpose of hers — I have read 
Henry's letter to Ruth — ^what an injury she does — I 
cannot think of it with patience." 

" I do not believe that Henry did it," said Mr. 
Thomdyke, fixing Giles with his eye, and speaking in 
his most positive manner. 

"That is another question," said Giles. "The 
fact we cannot dispute is, that Henry has evaded 
trial. People can accept Mr. Fenton's story of 
monomania if they please. But I suspect Mr. Teu- 
ton. I think he is taking advantage of Mr. Grantham's 
parental afiPection — of the natural weakness a kind 
and unhappy man must feel for his only son. To 
suggest that when he knows where Henry is he shall 
go to see him — ^take others to see him, and all that 
kind of thing — ^is very suspicious. Mr. Grantham 
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can never see Henry except to bring him home to 
trial. Let him come home and say he never killed 
Sir Lawrence, if he can say so. No one can hon- 
ourably have anything to do with him except to urge 
him to this act of truth and honesty. And as to 
allowing a woman — Ruth — to hold any kind of cor- 
respondence with a man who has acknowledged bim* 
self guilty of a crime, and then run away from the 
honourable acquittal that might have been his, it is 
intolerable — ^it is a thing not to be borne. Euth,'' said 
Giles, speaking more softly now, ^' Mrs. Harrowden 
even says that you would not consent Uy leave Henry 
to the dealings of the law which he invoked — she 
says you could not be induced to give up hearing 
from him ?'* 

John Thomdyke looked at me; I felt his eyes 
upon me; I kept my head down, and answered 
distinctly, 

^^ I would never desert Henry.** 

" May I go on speaking of this ?'* asked Giles. 

*' Yes ; if you please. Lideed you had better do 
so,** I answered. 

^' Do you intend to write to Henry ?** 

« Yes.** 

'* Do you know where to write to him ?** 

"No. But he promised in the letter you read 
this evening to give us a direction as soon as he 
was able.** 

"And what use wiU you make of that know- 
ledge?** 
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'a shall write/' 

'^ Shall you urge him to return, and say you must 
break off all intercourse with him until he does?'* 

I said. ''No. I shall not say a word on those 
matters.*' 

"You know/* said Giles, "that having a direction 
by which a letter would reach him, Mr. Thorndyke 
would be pretty sure of finding him — to go out 
in the mail-vessel with a letter, to secure the man 
who asked for it — ^authority to do this would be 
given him, and to do this would be to capture 
Henry. The information that would enable Mr. 
Thorndyke to do this will, probably, soon be in your 
hands ; will you hand over that information to Mr. 
Thorndyke r 

''No, Giles, I will not.** 

" Then you don't wish him to stand a trial.** 

"I do not.** 

" But, Euth,** said Giles, his voice trembling with 
tenderness, "I think I ought to say to you, that, 
having heard everything, and knowing the character 
of the man, and notwithstanding Mr. Thorndyke 
being of a different opinion, I really believe that 
Henry did kill Sir Lawrence.** 

"So do I,** I said calmly. 

John Thorndyke gently laid his hand on my 
embroidery-frame and took it from me. I looked 
up at him. I did not care for my eyes running over 
with tears ; I could speak calmly, and think honestly ; 
I was feeling very strong. 
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" This opinion of yours is new to me, Ruth/' he 
said. 

I said, ''It is only an opinion, Sir. It is worth 
nothing. I judge as Giles does, partly from the 
character of the man. It is just what I should have 
expected of Henry ; and so I think he did it. It 
does not seem to me like murder — ^the provocation 
was so great, you heard it from his own lips, Mr. 
Thorndyke. Did you believe him, then ?" 

" Yes. I did certainly. Bat since then — " 

*' Since then,'* said Giles, " for some reason, it has 
suited the Flas Alban interest to say that the things 
Henry described never happened. That he was 
diseased in mind — in a well-known state of madness. 
Yet there is a well-formed scheme admirably executed 
by which he is got out of confinement, and prevented 
from denying and re-asserting this terrible tale — a 
tale, remember, that would brand the memory of Sir 
Lawrence with ignominy for ever. Henry is, in 
some wonderful way, made to consent to his own 
ruin. I could believe that Lady Barlow and that 
clever brother of her's have done it all. I could 
believe almost anything — ^perhaps Henry is as much 
under their rule now as when they took him by force 
from Working — and with their plausible talk they 
win over Mr. Thorndyke, and play on Mr. Grantham's 
love and sorrow till they make him look forward to 
uniting himself with his son's crime, and consenting 
to their iniquity — giving Henry a meeting in some 
foreign country, indeed ! Fentoh using Buth as the 
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safe person to receive letters ! It passes man's en- 
durance I" And Giles rose up angry, really angry ; 
looking powerful in his wrath — his Just wrath, as my 
heart declared, and even John Tliorndyke seemed 
to shrink before him. 

^'I think you assume too much,*' began Mr. 
Thorndyke. 

"Not as much as you do,'' interrupted Giles, 
'^andastoEuth— " 

" I assume nothing, Giles,". I said, interrupting 
him myself now. "I believe what Henry said, I 
accept what has since happened. I can't help it. 
I don't choose to talk, or even think of justice or 
judgment. The right and the wrong of the case has 
nothing to do with me. I can't give up Henry. I 
should feel the same if he were going to be hanged 
to-morrow. He has been one of the joys of my life. 
He has been — ^he is, if you please, a terrible sorrow 
and anxiety. But so much have our lives been 
together, that I can no more separate myself from 
him, than I could sever our relationship if we were 
brother and sister." 

"But," said Giles, *'you will have the power 
of giving information as to where Henry may be — 
through you the truth, whatever it is, may be 
brought to light ; you can fliug off this shadow, you 
can keep yourself pure from this stain — " 

'' And I will not do it, Giles." 

" Why not ? I beseech you to have mercy on me, 
Ruth. You qan have no good reason; why not?" 
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'Because I believe that Henry killed Sir Law- 
rence^ I will give no information that may lead to his 
punishment/' 

"But the provocation would be considered — the 
punishment need not be feared/' 

" I donH believe that Henry is actuated by fear — 
but I know no reason for his conduct — I cannot 
even guess at any/' 

" Surely it is better for him to return and declare 
everything, than for him to stay away injuring his 
family and friends, and so destroying himself that to 
plead madness is the only excuse left for him/' 

" I am no judge of that," I said, " I have nothing 
to do, as I said before, with the right and the wrong 
of a case that is not my own. But every one must 
understand plainly, that a punishment, or disclosures 
which Henry will not freely bring upon himself, shall 
never be drawn down upon him by any act of mine/' 

"However, under such circumstances, you must 
see the propriety of refusing to have any further 
correspondence with him/' 

" I can never desert Henry/' 

" But you cannot, by your own confession, think 
well of Henry/' 

" I have no opinion about it« I don't understand 
his conduct, I confess that ; but that is all/' 

" Surely he did dishonourably !" 

" I put a life of even romantic honour, against one 
act. I don't understand it. But I do not judge 
him. I have a right to believe, if I choose, that he 
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was not^ in any sense^ mad ; and I have a right to 
receive his own declaration as true. I cannot ac- 
count for what followed — ^that is all. I cannot 
account for it. One day, he may. Giles — *' 

He turned and looked at me; we looked at each 
other. 

''Giles/* I said, "he may, at some future time, 
clear up this mystery. He shall find then that I 
have never deserted him. I know very well — please 
to listen to .me, Mr. Thorndyke — I know very well 
that I must pay a great penalty for this — ^that, 
holding thus to Henry, I am not the woman for 
a man such as Giles to marry. It is not that I 
should bring a divided heart into his house; no, not 
that. But I should bring with me a great interest 
that he wouldn't share. Under such circumstances, 
that very interest, which I could never part with, 
might be to me an intolerable burthen ; a burthen, 
more than I could bear. For to be that man's wife, 
and have any thoughts apart from him would be, 
to me, misery. And if, to him, it could be less than 
misery, then I should know that he loved me less 
than I desired. So, however great our love might be 
for each other, it would be best to stay apart. It 
would be best for the sake of that love, and because 
of it. Do you understand me^ Giles ?'' 

As I had been speaking he had sat down, and 
buried his face in his hands, resting them on the 
table. He never spoke; but I saw him tremble. So 
I got up, and taking Mr. Thorndyke by the hand I 
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bade him " Good night/' and stooping kissed the 
dear old man upon the forehead. He clasped my 
fingers tightly^ and raised my hand to his lips be- 
fore he let it go. And then I left the room. 

Going up-stairs, I said the words we had said 
that morning together — he that promiseth unto hi$ 
neighbour and disappointeth him not, though it be 
to his own hindrance. And so I lay down^ and slept 
— slept till the morning sun woke me. Then I got 
up, and when I came into the breakfast*room Martha 
said, 

" Good morning, my beauty ! He will want you 
more than ever to-day, for lie is alone again. Mr. 
Harrowden went off about midnight. They talked 
together till half-past eleven, and about midnight he 
was gone; so you might have had the blue-room 
after all.'' 

I sat by myself in the bay-window, having fetched 
the embroidery frame I begun to work. Of course I 
had no thoughts but for my own affairs — ^and, of 
course, every one knows how much sadder are the 
thoughts of a woman in idleness than those of a woman 
at work. To me, work had suddenly become a re- 
source; such a resource as I had never before re- 
quired ; so I worked, sitting in the window, waiting 
for John Thorndyke to appear — worked and thought. 
Now had 1 not worked bravely, diligently, I should 
have/?// ; and some inward monitor told me that the 
worst thing that could happen to me was i^feel at 
that moment. 
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If that unfinished piece of woman's work still 
stretched on its frame — still unfinished — with pearly 
silk grown yellow, and pink faded intp lilac, and all 
the ruby brown — ^if, with quite an ancient scent on 
its canvass, and its needles rusted tightly into its 
margin, that frame in a dusty musty state now lives 
stowed away in a cupboard where the skeletons have 
been — ^what then p Shall we reflect on labour thrown 
away, and on wasted material ? I say that piece of 
work — it was. intended to have been a lady in a 
jewelled bodice with a falcon on her wrist — ^that 
lady who, if she has a whole head has only half a 
body, was a good friend to me in that hour of need, 
and the falcon was not in vain placed on the lady's 
wrist, and kept there safely with a golden chain. 

I heard John Thorndyke, with heavy steps, passing 
backward and forward in the room over head. 1 
waited and worked ; I sat and thought. I remem- 
bered the previous evening. I was very glad that 
I had had the courage to think and to speak ; there 
was nothing to regret as to my own determination 
and action. I had felt distinctly, and succeeded in 
making my hearers sensible of my meaning. I had told 
Giles I loved him. It was a great truth ; and 1 had not 
hesitated in the telling of it. But I had also made 
Giles understand that, things being as they were, 
and I being resolved on not separating myself from 
them, we could not marry. As I sat there, I knew 
it with a plainness I cannot put into words. It 
couldnit be. It was a very heavy trial — probably a 

T 
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life -long trial. But it did not come to me as a thing 
to be wept and moaned over. It was so dear and 
defined ; so evident to me. It was a heavy cross, a 
cross that cast a terrible shadow on my way. But it 
was to be carried. 

I couldn't reproach myself^ sls to reproaching 
others, Mrs. Grantham's peaceful memory had fallen 
on the things that had been done like a guardian 
angeFs thought. I would not bid it depart. I 
would not examine any more what lay behind. 
Facts had gathered round me, difiSculties had accu- 
mulated; I had become bound by other person's 
actions. I was in captivity — and Giles Harrowden's 
wife must be free. No blame lay between us. That 
was a thought that brought great satisfaction. No 
blame ; no quarrel ; no injury done or suffered ; and 
each knew of the other's love. It seemed 
enough for me jusfc then — enough for the present 
to know that our hearts knew each other's 
secret. It was a great step gained since yesterday. 
Giles was gone, but I knew. He was gone, and he 
knew. 

Mr. Thorndyke came. Martha too, with hissing 
urn and hot dishes. 

^' How pleasant to see you here, my beloved child. 
I am very glad you came, Kuth. Uncertainty is the 
great trial of life — waiting its penalty. There is 
great freedom in being able to say. It is over ; I 
know; T have listened and understood; I have 
heard and spoken. Mysteries, fears, vague long- 
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ings, wonderings, and untold wishes — these are the 
wearisome things of life. You did well, Ruth, to 
speak as you did last night. Giles thanked you 
from his soul. It was made clear to both of us. 
Perhaps I think that you take an exaggerated view 
of your— I don't know what to call them — duties 
say, to Henry. But if you have s© strong a convic- 
tion you did well to express it. It has also helped 
to convince me of the necessity of pursuing the ques- 
tion of where Henry is, and what he has done. Giles 
and I talked last night of nothing else. You know 
that he has gone, Euth ?" 

'^ Yes,'' I said that Martha had told me. 

" He walked to Working, and sent horses from 
thence for his carriage. He is gone to Harrowden 
Court. ' You know that Ellen is there, and that 
she leaves that place for Gwenivors to-morrow ?" 

" No," I had not heard of her being expected at 
Gwenivors. 

" Mrs. Harrowden told Giles last night that they 
had sent for her. Well, Giles wishes to see Ellen, 
and as he would not stay here, he went off to be in 
time to see her before she starts. Ellen has a clear 
head," said Mr. Thorudyke. 

" Which, surely, has nothing to do with Giles or, 
or, or," I could hardly speak now — ^it was so hard to 
name ourselves together— stirring the sugar in the 
coffee was not a sufficiently laborious occupation to 
keep feeling at a proper distance from thought. But 
I fiiiished my sentence ; I said, " Giles or me ?" 

t2 
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" About Henry — about Henry/' said Mr. Thorn- 
dyke with a nervous hurry in his manner. If all 
that could be cleared up ; if there were no lonely 
hero to be either protected or deserted/' 

'* But I never say that Henry is a hero — or a hero 
of mine. He is a fact, and a fact that can't be 
got rid of." 

" He is a fact made antagonistic by circumstances. 
He has become your misfortune, and Giles Harrow- 
den's enemy — ^you will allow that ?" 

I gave some sort of assent to this ; but qualified 
it, " He never intended to become either." 

" I suppose not," said Mr. Thomdyke. 

I thought I had vexed my dear old friend ; but I 
did not know what to do. It was a relief, and it 
helped to keep back the rising tears when he said, 

" Giles has fixed beliefs about Lady Barlow and 
Mr. Fenton. I am too old to see things clearly 
now I fear. Forgiving, Ruth, gets very easy, and 
peace is dear to the aged. One is easily persuaded 
to yield one's belief to anything that fits in with one's 
desires. We do all that the law expects, and thea 
we subside into our natural weakness, and we accept 
the pleasantest explanation. I know that it has been 
thus with me. Now Giles has a bad opinion of the 
matter ; he dislikes this shaking hands between Plas 
Alban and Gwenivors. He would have said to Lady 
Barlow, ' until my son comes forward and says that 
your son is not guilty of that woman's death we can- 
not speak to you — until you know that my son never 
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slew yours you ought noi to try to speak to me/ He 
believes Fentou wrote those articles in the paper — 
that they were in the conspiracy through which 
Henry was taken from confinement — ^he believes that 
they know all about it at this moment ; and that by 
yielding, as we have yielded, to that man's explana- 
tion, we have injured both Henry and ourselves." 

" But I suppose that Henry would not have gone 
if he hadn't liked to go. To talk of taking such a 
man a prisoner, seems to me mere nonsense/' 

" Perhaps it is so. I think I agree with you. 
But is it not strange that we can get no account of 
how he escaped, nor the name of a single man who 
assisted him." 

I was silent. This burthen was very heavy. Had 
I not seen Mr. Fenton disguised in that crowd ? So 
clearly did the recollection of every thing about him 
come back at that moment — even to the effect of the 
coloured smears on his face, that I could have sworn 
to the fact then and there without the smallest hesi- 
tation. 

I said, " If that man or his sister had anything 
to do with getting Henry off, it must have been in 
order to keep Sir Lawrence's memory free from the 
stain that Henry's declaration would throw upon 
it." 

" Yes, and knowing all that we do know of that 
woman, I think she would risk anything to accom- 
plish that. But what could have induced Henry to 
yield himself to the fulfilment of Lady Barlow's 
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wishes P Poor woman ! that she should so wish is 
natural enough; but that Henry should give up 
character, frieuds, his sense of justice, and his whole 
life to please her — ^it is impossible ! I come back to 
Fenton's explanation — he was bewildered — not re- 
sponsible for either words or actions — he was mad." 

I said nothing. I could not say anything. For I 
had promised Mrs, Harrowden — and if I had not 
promised her how could I tell Mr. Thorndyke, the 
very magistrate who had committed Henry, that 
Wilson, Mr. Penton, the Gwenivors coachman and 
footman, and the groom from the Holmes, had all 
been in the secret ; and that probably every one of 
them knew more than we did at that moment. 
Surely they had done it in a wild notion of justice, 
for love of the youth who had gained so many hearts. 
But, at that moment, a thought occurred to me — a 
thought that the things said by Giles suggested — 
had Lady Barlow and Mr. Fenton, knowing that this 
feeling existed among a few who loved Gwenivors, 
used these men as their tools — used them for the 
fulfilment of their private puq)oses — ^used me ? And 
would Mr. Fenton have dared do this if he had 
not known of Mrs. Harrowden's half-expressed 
approval P But the answer to these questions were 
strangled in their beginning by the thought of what 
a woe it had brought on me ; how evil it had been, 
this knowledge; what a trial had grown out of it; 
even for me, who had had no hand in the matter. 

So Mr. Thorndyke wondered over the things that 
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the woman by his side could have described to hiin 
with all the vividness that belongs to scenes that are 
never to be erased from memory. Never! And 
that woman never spoke. She, and her father and 
mother had belonged to the Granthams of Gweni- 
vors, and the Granthams to them. Through all her 
life it bad been so. These strong ties bound her, 
and she could not speak. 

I stayed a fortnight at the Blacklands, and within 
that time Ellen came from Harrowden Court to 
Gwenivors. My mother brought her to see Mr. 
Thomdyke and me ; and while Ellen was speaking to 
her old friend Martha in the garden, Mr. Thomdyke 
asked what line she took in the discussion of Henr/s 
affairs at Gwenivors ; my mother replied that Ellen 
knew everything, that she seemed disturbed by an 
interview she had had with Giles, who had gone 
straight from us to her. " She believes that Lady 
Barlow has sacrificed Henry to her son's good fame, 
somehow. She has refused to have anything to do 
with Lady Barlow, in fact quarrelled with her the 
other day, in her calm determined way. She refused 
to take Lady Barlow's hand, when she called. I 
cannot imagine how she contrives to do things in so 
passive and emotionless a manner. Advancing to 
Lady Barlow, 'Excuse me. Madam,' she said, 'I 
have known this family from my youth, and loved 
Henry from his birth. I can receive no civilities 
from you.' Edith looked frightened, and James 
Grantham walked to Ellen's side almost angrily. 
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' I think, Ellen/ he said, * that in my house — ^ 'In 
no house/ she said, ' can I speak to any one from 
Plas Alban until I know where Henry is ; why he is 
not here — who — who — ^ her courage seemed to rise, 
' wh> took him away ? Mr. Grantham started as if 
he had encountered a new idea. Lady Barlow 
turned pale, but she was Ellen's match in courage I 
thought. 'Have you no idea of what a mother's 
feelings may be. Miss Harrowden ? Do you forget 
that I am, or was. Sir Lawrence Barlow's mother T 
'1 do not forget it. Madam, neither do I forget 
another mother, but lately gone out of this house to 
the grave — the grave to which our late troubles sent 
her.' James Grantham was on her side now. ' You 
are the mother, Lady Barlow, of one whose act 
killed that other mother — such at least is the accusa- 
tion. While that accusation lasts, for the sake of 
that dead mother whom I loved, whose son I love, 
it would, to my feelings, be indecent in me to accept 
your kindness or take you by the hand. I don't 
speak of other people. I have no right to advise 
them. Mr. Grantham pays me the compliment of 
allowing me to do as I please. Is it not so ?' She 
turned to James Grantham, who answered her, ' Yes, 
Ellen, I am not going to judge, far less to blame any 
conduct of yours which is suggested by love to my 
family.' So then," continued my mother, "he 
offered Lady Barlow his arm and took her to her 
carriage. It cleared the air greatly, this thunder- 
storm. James felt the allusion to his wife. As to 
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myself/' said my mother, *' I have been comforting 
myself with the coward's consideration — I may feel 
as much as I please; but, really, it is no affair of 



mine 



}" 



" There can be no harm in such conduct — none/' 
said Mr. Thorndyke. " But there is Ellen !" and 
Ellen showed herself at the window, and beckoned 
me to come to her. I went out, leaving my mother 
and Mr. Thorndyke together, and Ellen and I 
walked up and down, up and down, there in sight of 
the house, as I had so often walked, not with her, 
but with John Thorndyke. 

" I know all, Buth, dearest Euth. Look at me 
child, and say you love me very much, for, to tell 
the truth, I feel so much about this affair, I am so 
fond of Giles and you; and I love Henry, and 
delight in Edith ; and I know too much and feel too 
much to be of any use to anybody." 

" Do you know all, do you ? How much is all, 
Ellen r 

"Ah, you prudent doubter; weD, I know the 
history of the night when he came back, his story to 
you and Edith. The history of the night when you 
came back after his going, and bis talking with you. 
And Wilson's supposed knowledge, and in fact 
all that Edith knows, and dares to tell to no one 
else." 

'^ Well, Ellen?" 

*'My darling," said Ellen, "it is a story full of 
ifs. Now, you know, I hate ifs in general. When 
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you say %f^ and look back, it means a useless discon- 
tent, a depressing quarrel with the things that have 
been, and cannot be revoked. And tf, when you 
look forward, is weakening too often, a sort of dis- 
eased hope. If Edith had acted wisely, she should 
have been firm to sternness, determined to have had 
Henry's story proved or disproved. Love and fear 
made traitors of her, she has behaved really as ill to 
Henry as to you.'* 

" He went freely, I am sure of that, Ellen." 

'' Then you ought all of you to be able to say that 
you know nothing about it. The worst of it is that 
the penalty for such cowardly secresy always, or 
nearly always falls on the wrong person. Fancy it 
coming between you and Giles 1 How mysterious, 
and how melancholy.'' 

''But I am right, Ellen." 

" Bless you, Buth. Yes, you are right. Tou 
could not marry Giles with a secret in your heart. 
But if it were all cleared up — then, Ruth ?" 

*'Then Giles will know that the only obstacle that 
ever existed is gone — he will act as he pleases." 

" Say as much, Euth, send him a message." 

" He knows it, Ellen. And besides, we should be 
dealing in those ill-omened t^." 

Ellen gave a little laugh. Then she said, " He 
does know it. But still you might make it surer by 
saying it to him." 

''It would not do. It would be like offering 
terms^ proposing a bargain. When I have done 
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with Henry Til think of you. It does not meet 
my notions. Honestly, Ellen, I feel too much to 
say less than I have said — and I donH mind say- 
ing it to you — I do not think that any woman 
could have said more. What more can woman say 
or do than love a man with her whole heart, and let 
him know it. But justice may demand something, 
and life-long interests can't be put out heartlessly — 
can't ever be put out perhaps. I must be just and 
faithful to Henry. By and by I may be better in 
Giles's eves for the sacrifice I have made ; and, till 
then—"' 

"Well; tiUthen— '' 

" Till then he must be free, Ellen !" 

And so ended our conversations at the Blacklands j 
and when my mother and Ellen left us, it was 
arranged that I should return to Qwenivors on the 
following Monday. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The carriage arrived on the day appointed, and 
John Thorndyke returned with me to Qwenivors. 
We had not arrived five minutes before we felt that 
something had occurred^ and as soon as we were 
all together^ Mr. Grantham said, '^ I am so glad you 
are come, Mr. Thorndyke, a vexatious thing is doing 
or being — ^I don't know what to call it. It has been 
going on for some time — two or three months or 
more, and it has been variously treated — as a mistake 
— ^as a joke — ^as serious. But now it has got to such 
a pass that the tale has been told to us solemnly, for 
our advice — help — ^assistance in any way. And, 
really, every one seems to be in such terrible earnest 
that I don't know what to do. It seems to me 
perfectly useless to treat a thing as an imagination, if 
the people concerned are fully possessed with its 
truth. There is no wisdom in treating a matter 
lightly because you feel it to be so, when it is 
connected with serious suffering, and when people 
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come to you for hdp because tliey are at their wits 
end and don't know what to do." 

The story which followed after many questions, 
and a few interruptions from John Thorndyke, and 
which strongly impressed me as I listicned, I will 
now tell as shortly as I can, that it may be, as little 
as possible, an interruption to my narrative. 

The heroine of the tale was £ose Lefranc, or as 
she was oftenest called. Rose Mill. I have said how 
the girl was overcome at Has Alban on going with 
her mother fe see the dead body of Sir Lawrence 
Barlow, and for some time, it was said, she had been 
visited by his apparition. It had been kindly enough 
kept from the family at Gwenivors. Mrs. Blake and 
Wilson had known of it almost from the first, but 
the sorrow that had been in the house had made 
those good people keep it to themselves, and take 
trouble to hide it from Mr. Grantham's knowledge. 
But now, these visitations had become so frequent, 
and so terrible, and they were so entirely believed in, 
even by the girl's father, who had at first been 
greatly annoyed by her story, that they had thrown 
themselves for help on the most intelligent of their 
neighbours — and ''the beckoning shadow," as the 
girl called it, had ceased to be a secret. It was 
in their minds in some sort accounted for in this 
way. It seemed that, on that night of the wreck 
when we were all at Has Alban, Sir Lawrence's risk 
of life for the sake of the praying woman's husband 
had been more than we had known. The danger. 
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however^ was known there^ and at the time^ and wasr 
known perfectly to Emile Lefranc^ and with no less 
certainty to his child Eose. Old Mrs. Blake did not 
hesitate to say^ what might easily have been the 
truths that the attentions and flattery bestowed on 
Bose by Sir Lawrence had taught the girl to love 
him with a devotion of which her young heart scarcely 
knew either the strength or the danger. Sir Law- 
rence was very frequently at Lefranc's cottage. He 
had been the patron and the beautifier of Cliffeside^ 
and was certainly the hero of the place. Bose^s 
great beauty had not escaped him^ and the refine- 
ment that she inherited both from her father and 
mother made her very remarkable. She could work 
well, too, at her father's trade of turning and 
carving; and we most of us possessed ivory orna- 
ments of Bose Mill's carving. It is not to be 
supposed that when, as we were told. Sir Lawrence 
twisted violets and fuchsias together and Bose copied 
them in ivory, there was nothing said in praise of her 
cleverness and loveliness for the poor girl to re- 
member. 

On that night of danger, many had tried to 
dissuade Sir Lawrence from his attempt. They had 
urged on him, " He is but one — ^but one^ Sir Law- 
rence I" Emile was helping him to fasten the rope 
about himself. Bose, in a state of terror, such as 
she could not disguise, joined those who besought 
him not to risk his life, and to whose entreaties he 
had never given either glance or word. When she 
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spoke he had turned to her quickly, " FU come back 
— dead or alive you^U see me again 1" Again some 
one urged it was but one life, and he was reported 
drunk. Still, never heeding the speaker, he had said 
to Rose, " Listen to the woman. Rose. It is for her 
sake. Now — do as you would be done by — ^tell me 
to go.^' She had fallen on her knees, some said he 
stooped and kissed her — all said he had repeated the 
words, " Dead or alive Til come back to you. Rose I" 
This had happened so long since that, though many 
had remembered the words, and privately gossiped 
over them as meaning more than they were ever 
intended to mean from the heroic Sir Lawrence to 
the beautiful village girl, yet her father and mother 
both declared that they had never rested on Rose's 
mind, or made her for an instant uncomfortable — 
that Sir Lawrence often said pleasant things to Rose, 
had always admired her greatly, but had never made 
love to her, and was too great and open-hearted 
a man for them to suspect any love-making — they 
could not accuse him of trying to gain Rose's 
affections. They believed that she was, in an in- 
nocent way, very fond of him. Bat then she was 
a fanciful girl, quite unlike other girls, and not much 
inclined to fall in love with anybody. But from this 
the story went on to declare that, on a rock, above 
which a huge mass of grey lime-stone rose. Sir 
Lawrence had stood that night and waved his hand 
to Rose before he jumped into the heaving sea. 
And there, on that rock, she now saw his beckoning 
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shadow. She had advanced near enough to it to 
see every feature. She couhl watch it from her 
window as ifc seemed to pass through the moonlight 
and to disappear in the silver; sea. She had been 
to stay with Mrs. Blake in order to get over her 
fears^ and test the trial. She had never seen any- 
thing while at the cottage, at the Longmeads, but on 
returning with her father and mother to Cliiffeside, 
there, just as they reached their door, when a ray 
of dim light burst from a parting cloud — there was 
his shadow on the rock — always the same — always 
beckoning. They said they all saw it. The girl 
had dropped on her knees just in the place where 
she had knelt that night. She had cried, '* He is 
come to fetch me; 1 am his; I must go.'' Her 
father had carried her into the house, and she had 
been very ill for many days. 

*' Often since then she has seen him. She is not 
so terribly agitated as she was at first,'' said Mr. 
Grantham. "But Wilson, her father, and Mrs. 
Blake assure me that he is often seen, a strange, 
shadowy, and unmistakeaWe outline of the man — 
whenever the moonlight shines across that spot, 
there he' is, just as he stood that night. She is 
dying !" 

'* What !" exclaimed Mr. Thorndyke. 

" They say she is dying," repeated Mr. Grantham, 
"Mr. Fenton has seen her. He treats it all as 
disease, but says she won't live three months. Now 
— ^this opinion being given, Wilson has brought 
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their sorrow to us. We want to do something. 
But what is to be done?'' 

After a little debating Ellen said she did not like 
acting on second-hand reports; for her part she 
should lite to go and see the girl — ^who would go 
with her ? It was^ on this^ arranged that Ellen and 
I should go that very evening to Chffeside on horse- 
back; and that leaving our horses with the groom 
at Mrs. Jones's farm, we should walk on to the 
cottage where Rose and her parents lived. 

When the horses were brought round we did not 
tell the servant where we were going, but rode slowly 
through the grounds till we reached the common 
land which has been already spoken of. 

'' Is there not a short road to OliflFeside ?" I asked 
of the servant when we had got so far, '' we should 
like to go there.'' 

The man said we could get there and back very 
easily, and that he knew the short road well. So, 
riding moderately fast by his directions, we reached 
Mrs. Jones's farm. When we had got rid of our 
horses and attendant, we asked Mrs. Jones the 
nearest way to the cottage occupied by Mill and his 
family. She immediately entered on the story of the 
apparition of Sir Lawrence, declaring that no one 
could doubt its truth, and adding her belief that it 
would be the death of Eose. After hearing this we 
listened to her directions. 

"Go to that finger-post, on the down yonder. 
When it is reached, you will see close to your right 

V 
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hand a steep narrow stony path, down the tangle 
that crowns the top of the cliff. Don^t be afraid, 
if 8 safe enongL Go down the path. It leads to a 
flat green sort of a terrace-place, jost like a little 
bowling-green. You could go round by the village 
if you pleased, and up the cliff. But the way I am 
telling you is the nearest and prettiest/^ 

We told her that we preferred the road she was 
describing, so she went on. 

*' A ladder — don't be afraid — a wide stout ladder 
with a strong hand-rail, takes you off the edge of 
this green flat, down to a little garden lying below, 
and in this nook stands Mill's cottage. Some one 
is sure to be at home, and the track of feet across 
the terrace above will direct you to the place where 
the ladder stands.'' 

We tied up our habits, and started on our walk 
immediately. We went down the path-way, among 
heath and sea-pinks, and an abundance of wiM 
roses. When safe on the soft, green, chamomile- 
scented turf, we paused to admire. Anything more 
glorious than that great tranquil sea-view was never 
gazed upon; and at our feet such a scene! That 
man should ever have made a miniature paradise in 
such an eagle's nest, and that man Sir Lawrence 
Barlow, for to him the cottages at Cliffeside owed 
their banks of richest evergreens, and flowering 
trees and shrubs. The clematis and wood-bine, in 
flower, were climbing up from below, and decking 
the edge of the plateau where we stood. Evergreen, 
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climbiDg roses^ having reached the top^ rested their 
heads on the torf^ and spread their flowers at oar 
feet. Huge geraniums of bashy form^ and fragrant 
foliage grew below^ and there were large groups of 
camelias fall of flower-buds for the coming year — 
even these lived through the winter season in the 
warmth of that rocky shelter. We got down the 
ladder-like descent. A Portugal laurel in full flower 
hid us from the door, but we heard voices plainly. 
We walked to the cottage, and were greeted by Eose 
Lefranc^s mother very kindly. 

We spoke with admiration of their strange dwel- 
ling, she agreeing pleasantly to our praises. We 
both felt an instinct of tenderness in speaking of 
Bose, so we asked after her father first. 

" He is fishing," said the woman, '^ it is his fre- 
quent occcupation." 

We then asked after Bose. A sudden passage of 
emotion changed the woman's face for a moment 
when we mentioned her daughter's name. She 
began to speak, then stopped, and, turning round, 
called to a goat, which, with two little ones, was 
browsing near. " See the pretty creatures how they 
know me; we keep them instead of cows. The 
milk is good and nourishing — but you asked after 
Bose?" 

"We have heard the wonderful story of Bose's 
illness, and its cause. Will you speak to us about 
it V' said Ellen. " Surely something might be done 
to benefit her.'' 

u 2 
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'' I don't know, I don't know/' said the mother 
hurriedly, "it is no common thing. There/' point- 
ing from the door towards a gioap of rock worn 
dark by the laving of the sea-water, and the brown 
weed that grew upon it, "there, where you see the 
high, light-coloured, upstanding cliff at the back — 
there his strange shadow rises. You can't mistake 
it — JQst as he waved his hand to her so long ago. I 
cannot argue or reason ; I cannot deny it. And she 
fades, grows weaker, paler, thinner ; but she is not 
sad. Her smile is brighter, her voice sweeter, her 
dear caresses are tenderer than ever." She paused 
for a moment, then she said sadly, " Ladies, words 
are' useless, she wiU die." 

We had neither, of us ever seen Rose. Of course 
we had a curiosity to see her, but we shrunk from 
asking to do so. But just as the mother ceased 
speaking, I heard the garden gate open and shut — 
the gate that led into the village road, which) 
though steep, was wide, > and fit for carts — ^and look- 
ing in that direction, we saw a girl whom we knew 
immediately must be Rose. 

" The ladies from Gwenivors — ^Miss Baynard and 
Miss Harrowden — Rose," said the mother. Ellen 
took her hand, and spoke very kindly. The girl 
smiled, and was evidently won by the openness of 
Ellen's manner; but she answered in a weak voice, 
"and said she was tired with the walk up the hill 
from the village. 

" Go in. Lie down and rest yourself/' 
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She seemed glad enough to obey this wish of her 
mother's, and curtseying modestly entered the house. 

Her mother now asked us to walk into the house, 
and sit down. But Ellen seated herself on a long 
bench close to where we were standing, and said, 
"No, there is room for us all here — ^let us stay 
where we are.'' So, quite naturally, the woman sat 
down with us, and taking some sort of knitting 
from her pocket, she began to work. 

"Let us talk of Eose," said Ellen. "Do you 
really think her life is in danger ?'' 

" She will die," said the mother. 

"But suppose the whole scene, and the entire 
manner of her life were changed V* 

" Such things are impossible to us." 

"If they were made possible — if friends would 
take Rose for a time, would you let her go ?" 

" Her father and I would bless them/' said the 
woman earnestly. "It has come across me sadly 
sometimes that change is the only chance for her — ^she 
never saw him at the Longmeads. But, oh ! Miss 
Harrowden, who would take a girl so afflicted P . But 
then we must remember one thing. She must only 
go where, if she got worse, her father and I could 
get to see her." 

" I think," said Ellen, '' that such things could be 
satisfactorily arranged. I may say at Gwenivors 
that you would let us try to help her." 

" Oh ! yes, Miss ; try, and God help you. Any- 
thing will be better than what we suffer now." 
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And 80 we parted. 

As we rode home we talked of Bose. Her beauty 
was very great. There was a remarkable delicacy 
about the outline of her features^ and great depth of 
feeling in her large, soft, dreamy eye. Perhaps, only 
one of a peculiar nervous system could have seen, or 
so vividly imagined that beckoning shadow on the 
rock above the sea. We talked of this. Was it 
imagination ? If so, did such a power of fancy show 
in her large liquid eyes, her gently parted lips — 
what had it to do with that snowy skin — that chang- 
ing colour — the extraordinary gloss of her jet black 
hair ? What manner of creatures are we ? 

At last Ellen said, " Do we believe it P'' 

I said there were states of mind which were 
neither belief nor disbelief. 

"Oh! Euth,'' she said, "you are growing old 
if you have arrived at that state when you can truly 
say you have no opinion — ^that comes with experience 
of life. The really yonnghave minds made up about 
everything. Of Eose^s fragility, and her almost un- 
earthly loveliness we may have an opinion however. 
I think her most interesting, most unhappily inter- 
esting.'^ 

When we told our friends that evening of the 
result of our ride, and our interview with Mrs. Le- 
franc, everybody was pleased. Some effort was to 
be made to withdraw the girl's mind from the idea 
that was killing her — ^that was quite settled among 
us; and Ellen suggested that, as Lady Seymour and 
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Sir Henry were going in a few days, they should 
be asked to take Bose with them. 

The packing np at the Holmes had been finished 
for some little time now, and the Seymours had 
been in London. Sir Henry had been glad to remove 
his wife before the funeral of her friend ; she had 
loved Mrs. Grantham so well that she would not 
leave the neighbourhood while life remained to her ; 
but as soon as she had seen her for the last time, she 
had followed her husband^s wishes readily, and they 
had left the Holmes on the very afternoon that had 
seen me at the Blacklands. Sir Henry had returned 
to the Holmes for a few days only, in order to attend 
Mrs. Grantham^s funeral, and now he and Lady 
Seymour were expected for a week to say good-bye 
before they went abroad with the intention of winter- 
ing in Italy. 

Therefore, during the few days that we had to 
ourselves before their arrival, we got ready everything 
for Eose's probable departure, and prepared her 
mind for the journey, supposing no objection to 
taking her occurred to Lady Seymour. We had, 
by letter, made the project tolerably sure of being 
carried out ; Lady Seymour only saying that she had 
taken a new maid in London in order to leave her 
own confidential servant in charge at the Holmes, 
and that she should like to see Bose before making 
any decided promise. Lady Seymour said she w« 
going to take Mary Graham with her — ^the name as 
it stood on the written paper dazzled me — she was 
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the youngest of those young friends of Alice, who 
had been so merry in her room at the Holmes that 
night of the ball— the girl with whom I had last seen 
Henry dance. 

"Mary Graham/' she said, "had been ill, and 
they had trusted her lost Alice's friend to her care. 
She thought Eose Lefranc might make a companion- 
able sort of an attendant on Mary Graham. And as 
Sir Henry had promised to return her to her parents 
in September, Bose could accompany her home at 
that time/' 

AH this looked well, and when Lady Seymour 
arrived Rose was sent for. Her story was told for 
her ; it aflfected Lady Seymour deeply. She desired 
that it might be kept a secret, never told to any of 
the servants, or alluded to before Mary Graham. 
Eose promised to do this willingly. It was not a 
thing that she could talk about. 

^^ Don't make any fuss about her," said Ellen to 
Lady Seymour one day. "There need be no more 
than kindness. She wants moulding and harden- 
ing. 

" Hardening !" repeated Lady Seymour. " Oh ! 
Ellen, I never was a disciplinarian." 

"But I mean Aar^i^}^," said Ellen. ^^ I don't 
mean knocking to pieces, I mesm, being made into 
material fit for use — that is all." 

" Tou are afraid I shall pet her." 

" Do her justice. Don't openly make a heroine of 
her. She talks French, make her teach your maid ; 
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send her messages ; give hei vaiiety ; make her use- 
ful. Oh ! how I wish I could know Whether or not 
that beckoning shadow was a truth, or a mere trick 
of the imagination V^ 

It was so seldom that Ellen expressed any vehe- 
ment wish that we were almost amused with her 
ardour. But we soon returned to our interest in 
Rose. There was no time to waste. Everything 
had to be done at once. 

Sose was thankful to go, and set about finishing 
her preparations with great energy. She grew visi- 
bly better for this occupation. She revived even on 
the idea. And before she went away with Lady 
Seymour she spoke in her presence of her trial in so 
feeling and unaifected a manner that it increased our 
interest in her tenfold. We had never asked Rose 
to speak of herself, but finding her at this moment 
not unwilling to do so, we ventured to ask a few 
questions as to her own opinions and feelings — as to 
her belief of what was to be the end of this — ^and her 
guesses as to why she should be subjected to 
it. 

We got quiet and reasonable answers from her. 
She thought it was supernatural; hoped there was 
no evil in it; felt undoubtingly that it was a mani- 
festation of the eternal interest of the departed in 
her — and that it was, in the language of the people 
about us, a call. She believed that the end of it 
would be her own death — and she was sure it was 
killing her. ''And perhaps,'' she said with a sudden 
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barst of tears, '' perhaps she was subjected to this 
trial for having loved him too well. Not that I 
knew it — not that I ever thought of love as many 
do — not that I desired him to stoop from his station. 
And if I was guilty, it was an innocent kind of fault 
— a fault scarcely known to myself — for not to have 
thought more of him — ^ke being as he was, and sO 
much with us — ^and we being what we were — you 
know, not to have thought of him more than any one 
else, would have been impossible. When I heard 
that he was dead, I never thought I could have out- 
lived him — ^when I heard the dreadful things that 
people said, I thought I could never keep my senses. 
Yet I never spoke — ^never grieved outwardly. To have 
done either might have cast a scandal on his me- 
mory — a scandal never, never in my case, deserved. 
But it was hard to suffer silently, secretly — ^for who 
could understand my foolish heart P And then I 
saw him. In the loneliness of my grief and horror, 
he came and beckoned to me — I tried to go to him 
once. I got near enough to see his face, so white — 
oh ! my poor head and heart — how did I live ? I 
am a wonder to myself. I donH know what hap- 
pened, my father picked me up upon the sand.'^ 

''Rose,'' said Ellen, " you are sure that you like 
this plan about going abroad with Lady Seymour — 
you are sure you like to go ?" 

" I don't know about liking/* said Rose. " But 
I am thankful to go. I want to go. And I think 
it my duty to go." 
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" Tour duty P'' 

" Yes, ina'am. May it not be the appointed cure ? 
Do you not think that I would give all I possess to 
have this pass away from me. To feel that Ac was at 
peace, and that I was left to wait my natural time ! 
Can you not fancy what a wearing oppression this 
trial has been ? never to know certainly why I bear 
it — only to feel daily more and more that 1 am less 
equal to it, that it slays me. I would refuse no 
rational means of cure. Sometimes, indeed, I 
suspect myself. Is it not disease ? Do I see it at 

aiir 

Each one of us was on the point of asking if her 
parents saw it. But each of us recollected that this 
doubt was a very good symptom, and therefore no 
one spoke. 

''1 shall tell no one of my trial, where I am 
going,'' said Eose, " If my trouble should continue, 
I shall tell Lady Seymour that I can easiest bear it 
in my parents' arms, and come home." 

And thus, on the whole, we were all satisfied both 
with Eose's sttfte of mind, and the change that we 
had been able to procure for her. And in less than 
a week we heard that the whole party had safely 
reached Calais. They intended going to Paris> and 
then through Normandy — after that to Spa, where 
Lady Seymour was to take a course of the waters, 
and where Sir Henry would leave her to bring Mary 
Graham and Eose back to England. 

The idea first originating with John Thorndyke of 
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having the torrent reduced in its violence, and 
spread into a large lake, had been readily adopted by 
Mr, Grantham. The ford had never been mended, 
and now it was to be destroyed, and the position of 
the new bridge was determined on. An: engineer 
had viewed the ground, made his plans, and taken 
up his residence in a part of the house at the 
Holmes. He had been well-known to Sir Henry 
Seymour, and he was glad to o£Per him this accom- 
modation. So Mr. Jarvis now spent much of his time 
at Gwenivors, staking out boundaries, making cal- 
culations, studying scenery, and preparing effects. 
The work was to be begun immediately after harvest, 
and already men were engaged on the higher banks, 
where a bridge was to span the stream, and be made 
a public accommodation. It was to be a great work 
altogether. Mr. Grantham showed even eagerness 
about its accomplishment, and John Thorndyke was 
congratulated by all of us on having found out a 
good and useful work, the accomplishment of which 
would be likely to give back to Mr. Grantham the 
energy, and in some degree, the cheerfulness that 
of late seemed to have altogether deserted him. 

Every day persons came to have their names set 
down as labourers. It surprised us to find how 
many were either out of regular work, or so poorly 
paid as to make them glad to leave their places, and 
change their masters. By hearing what they had to 
say, and thus becoming ticquainted with their cir- 
cumstances^ we were more than ever convinced of 
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the ease with which a gathering of such persons 
might have been got up, under the pretence of 
making prices come down by a peaceable exhibition 
of their numbers, and an expression of their wishes. 
And then, under the protection afforded by the pre- 
sence of the many, the few might easily have ful- 
filled a more difficult project than that of forcing the 
gaol of the sleeping town of Working. Ellen Hked 
talking with the more intelligent of these persons. 
She even spoke of what had occurred, and of the 
great trouble and distress that Henr/s flight had 
brought upon his family. No one seemed to know 
anything of the matter. It was as great a wonder 
to them as to others. She was convinced that only 
a very few — and those few possessed of some power, 
could have imagined and executed the scheme con- 
cerning Henry. And her suspicions always turned 
on Plas Alban. 

" Those people did it, Ruth. One can guess their 
motives. But even because it was the most out- 
rageous liberty that ever was dared — even for that 
consideration alone, I would never be friends with 
her, till all things were made clear. You know,'' she 
went on, when speaking of this to me during a walk 
one peaceful evening, " you know one need not per- 
secute Lady Barlow, nor reproach, nor defy her — one 
need not be her enemy. But to be friends, to have 
yielded to them as Mr. Grantham, and Edith, and 
even the Seymours have yielded — I cannot under- 
stand it. What can it mean ? I wonder what more 
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can be done P That letter was a strange thing. The 
letter of a man suffering a trial, not at all the letter 
of a person successfully carrying out his own will. 
How • I wish Edith had not destroyed the direction. 
You saw her do it — ^she says she never examined 
it." 

'' I saw her do it. It was all done so hurriedly, 
and at the moment with so strong a desire to destroy 
evidence, that I am sure she never examined the 
cover. She does not wish him to be found now. 
Do we any of us wish it truly and sincerely ?" 

^^Yes, I do/' said Ellen, "Truth and honour 
first, Euth, and before any other consideration. 
Don't be in this conspiracy to conceal Henry's place 
of hiding. When he writes again, observe the post- 
mark. We might then inquire what vessels had 
come in — if it should again be a ship letter. The 
knowledge of the vessels that had, just previously to 
the post-office date, entered the port where the letter 
had been posted, would help us ; I mean, I am sure 
something might be done, and ought to be done. 
Promise to help us, Euth ?" 

I said, " I promised to suffer for Henry — I did 
not promise to trust him — ^to tell the truth, Ellen, I 
couldn't. I felt as I looked at him that he was 
doing horribly wrong. But if we could find out 
where he wrote from, what then ? I should like to 
know the probable consequences." 

" I think the way would be to send some one, 
3omt friend to trace him. We should try, as a duty 
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to Henry^ to ascertain whether or not he is a free 
agent. We know nothing. We only supppse him 
to be free^ becaase those among us who know that 
you saw him^ take your word for it that he went 
willingly. But perhaps I doubt your judgment, and 
don't accept your evidence. How do I know that 
he is not a prisoner, if his letters should cease^ why 
may I not suppose that he is dead — not improbably, 
murdered. We owe it to Henry to know more if we 
can.'' 

" We know that to find him, means to produce 
him. He must stand his trial." 

''Well," said Ellen shortly, ''we have a right to 
have him tried. There are more rights in the world 
than Lady Barlow's and Henry Grantham's, I sup- 
pose?" 

Yes, Ellen was right. There were more rights in 
the world than theirs. Surely Giles had rights, and 
now I seemed to understand his hardness about 
Henry better than I did, for, after this talk with 
Ellen, I felt that / too had rights ; and that to yield 
them up utterly, now that 1 knew Giles loved me, 
was to give more to Henry than was justly his. In 
my own mind, I now determined to find out where 
Henry was, if it were possible, and I longed ardently 
for another letter to arrive. 

It came sooner than we expected. It came before 
our departure from Gwenivors, which took place the 
following week. It was forwarded to me, as the 
other had been from Ashley. It bore the London 
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post-mark^ which ia no way helped any of us. And 
it was in these words : 

"This will be posted in London by a person who 
leaves me to-day. . I have seen her death in the 
paper. I knew there could be no other end — ^if I 
had not known it^ could I have borne this burthen 
of separation f I cannot dwell on it. I can tell 
you nothing. Try to think well of me. Say to my 
father that no parent ever lived as he lives, in the 
heart of a son. I comfort myself with thinking that 
I may grieve, but am injuring no one," 

How little he knew I This was all. We showed 
it to Mr. Grantham. It seemed to us to be a stran- 
ger document than the last. 

Who could have told him so certainly of how his 
mother's illness would end P a medical man — Mr. 
Tenton, of course. 

We determined not to mention the arrival of this 
letter to any one but John Thorndyke. I left it with 
Mrs. Harrowden. And when the day fixed for our 
return home arrived, we left Gwenivors, promising 
to write, and both Ellen and Mrs. Harrowden pro- 
mising to tell ens verything that might occur. 

It was, as I have said, pleasant both to my mother 
and myself to get back to Ashley, We enjoyed our 
home greatly. And for about a mouth there were 
no tidings either of much pain or pleasure from 
Gwenivors. 

The bridge was begun. The cutting of the lake 
was going on. The harvest was nearly in and safely 
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gathered ; Mr. Grantliam was better in health, and 
more cheerful now. No tidings had arrived of 
Henry, and Giles Harrowden had gone for a few 
weeks to Paris, before returning to the Court for 
the shooting season. Then came news of Rose and 
the Seymours, and very good news. Sir Henry was 
to bring Mary Graham back, and he was to visit the 
Holmes and Qwenivors before returning to Lady 
Seymour, who was benefiting greatly by the waters 
at Spa. 

*' Eose, you will be glad to hear,'' wrote Ellen, 
"Eose is quite well. Her letter anijouncing her 
return has been given to us by Wilson to read, and 
it has made us all happy. She speaks of her delu- 
sion, and calls it a delusion. So I have no right to 
keep any questions in my mind about it — ^but you 
recollect it had a great interest for me." 

We heard, after this, that Sir Henry was at the 
Holmes, and that Rose was at Gwenivors. Mrs. 
Harrowden wrote, and described a scene that had 
again occurred between Ellen and Lady Barlow, 
brought on by Lady Barlow telling Ellen that she 
had hoped, after so long a time had passed, that she 
would have called on her at Plas Alban. 

Lady Barlow had said, " What have I done. Miss 
Harrowden ?'' A puzzling question, as Mrs. Har- 
rowden said. Ellen had answered promptly. "I 
cannot tell, madam, and it is because I know no- 
thing and suspect much, that I think it would be 
wrong in mQ to acknowledge your friendship, and 
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improper of you to accept attentions from me, even 
if I could be so insincere as to oflFer any/' 

*' May I ask what you suspect P' 

" That you or others, with your knowledge, and 
perhaps at your wish, are connected with Henry 
Grantham's disappearance/' 

'* And on what evidence V* 

'' I may not choose to say. But, at least, you will 
acknowledge that you only had any reason for prevent- 
ing his speaking again, as he had spoken before/' 

Mrs. Harrowden said that Lady Barlow was visibly 
affected — angry, she thought. She asked, with a 
strong exclamation, if Ellen wished to see Henry 
hanged, and Ellen had answered. 

''Lady Barlow, I have a right to know whether or 
not my friend is a felon. I will maintain this right, 
and I will never do anything to compromise it/' 

But after this, the next letter was from Ellen 
herself; she made no allusion to this interview with 
Lady Barlow ; but what she wrote interested us so 
much that I shall here transcribe her letter, it 
was dated on the second of October, and reached us 
on the fourth of that month. 

With it came a note from Sir Henry Seymour, 
saying that he had transacted his affairs in the coun- 
try, and was now anxious to return to Lady Sey- 
mour, and spend the autumn on the £hine, stopping 
as they pleased, so as that they should get to Flo- 
rence before the end of November. He offered a 
visit of a day to us, proposing to come to us from 
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Mr. Graham's house in London. The Grahams were 
in town for the purchase of Julia's trousseau. She 
was going to be married to a man of considerable 
property, who was getting his house near Chester 
ready for her — ^Mr. Alfred Morgan. We knew this 
family by name, they had long been friends of the 
Grahams, and we knew that there were no daugh- 
ters, only three sons in the Morgan family, and 
that the eldest had met Giles Harrowden abroad in 
his youth, and still kept up his friendship with him. 
It was with him that Giles had gone to America, and 
they had been now in Paris together. Alfred, who 
was to marry Julia, was the second son. Sir Henry 
told us that he was to spend a week in town, and 
that he wanted our assistance in choosing a present 
for Julia, such as Lady Seymour would like to give 
to her. An answer was to be directed to Mr. Gra- 
ham's house which was in Portland Place. 

These two letters — Sir Henry's and Ellen's — came 
to us by the same post. We read them both, set 
Ellen's aside till my mother had answered Sir Henry's 
consenting to all he proposed. I saw that she trem- 
bled, and could scarcely hold her pen — ^and then we 
returned to read again what Ellen had said, and to 
wonder over its meaning. I give her letter just as 
she wrote it. 

" You both of you know that Rose Lefranc has 
been a guest here ever since her return with Sir 
Henry Seymour. Wilson seemed to like to have 
her here. Old Mrs. Blake, too, thought it better 

X 2 
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for her than going home immediatelj ; and therefore^ 
though she has twice been to Gliffeside for a day each 
time, and her parents have spent their Sundays here, 
she has been actually living here ever since her 
return. I have seen a great deal of her. Edith 
wished her to act in some degree as my maid, in 
order that I might get to know her well. We hoped, 
between us, to find her some permanent situation — 
something that would be better for a girl of her 
peculiar temperament, than living in that wild ro- 
mantic home of hers. 

" I have been quite satisfied about her recovery. 
She was not the fragile creature when she came back 
that we remember her before going away with Lady 
Seymour. She was grown stout, the colour on her 
fair face was much less changeable, her eye was more 
quiet, and there was an air of happiness about her 
that satisfied me. I often said to myself, looking at 
her, and recalling the past, that it was a mere 
nervous ailing; that she was quite well. She has 
never said anything about * the beckoning shadow.' 
She never even seemed to think about it. She was fond 
of Lady Seymour, and very grateful to her ; and only 
by allusions to the thankfulness in her heart, did she 
ever lead us to think of the strange trial of the past. 

''You know that some weeks have now passed 
since her coming. We have had some heavy rains, 
and there have been some difficulties about the tor- 
rent stream. I wonder if her attention being drawn 
to that spot had anything to do with what is to fol- 
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low. Perhaps Gwenivors was not the best place for 
her after all^ but she seemed so strong and well. We 
said that the trial was over, that there was now no 
more to fear. 

'^ On the thirtieth of September, Eose was to spend 
the day at Cliffesidej and return in the evening. She 
had been driven there in the spring-cart by one of 
the farm men. She was to walk back with her 
father in the evening. 

"We have been having some terrible thunder- 
storms, as I think you know. On the twenty- 
seventh, one had lasted very long, from evening till 
sun-rise, with wind and rain of such force as to 
remind us of a tropical tornado. Cattle had been 
killed in the fields, and fishermen's boats had been 
swamped at Gliffeside. It was calm and beautifully 
fine when Eose went away, and she appeared to be 
in excellent spirits. She had been interested in some 
work she was doing for Mrs. Harrowden, and said 
she should make her father bring her home early, 
that she might finish it that night. 

"However, before the afternoon came, a heavy 
storm surrounded us. Again the lightning was 
fiercer, and we were thankful when it was followed 
by torrents of rain. The storm continued, and was 
such an one as one seldom sees. The gusts of wind 
were frightful. We saw from the breakfast-room 
window one of the groups of elms on the left laid 
prostrate in a moment. The thunder was like the 
sound of artillery, and red lightning, passing and 
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repassing^ filled the heavens with arrowy light. To- 
wards night the gusts became less frequent. Wild 
as the sky looked^ there was moonlight risiug^ and 
the scene was beautiful. Edith looked anxiously 
from the window of the half-dark library. 

*'^I am so vexed and sorry/ she said, 'but it 
couldn^t have been helped. She could not have 
come back to-night. Even to show too much 
anxiety might be injurious. But I am sadly vexed 
at it.' 

'^'AtwhatP' I asked. 

" * At Eose spending the night at Cliffeside.' 

'^ * Oh/ I said, * the girl is very well. It is a wild 
beginning, certainly. But she would have to go 
back some time.' 

"'Oh, it is terrible, Ellen/ replied Edith, 'how 
far the sorrow has spread — ' I knew by her voice 
that she was heroically repressing her tears. 

" ' Let me ring for lights,' I said. 

" ' There are lights in the drawing-room.' 

" ' Then let us go there.' She took my arm affec- 
tionately. 

" ' I am foolish, Ellen, I know I am ; but I can't 
help it, nor can I talk about it now.' 

" I thought that Edith would rather be alone, so 
I left her for a while, till the calm of the last few 
hours was again being disturbed by the rising wind.r 

" The storm did return. The lightning flashed, 
and the thunder seemed to shake the house. Then 
came the wind flapping, and the rain struck like a 
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hail-storm on the glass. We staid up late, and did 
not go to bed till the storm abated. 

" The next morning the whole household was later 
than usual. It was a glittering bright mornings and 
I was observing from the window how the rain had 
torn up the walk^ and carried the gravel in streams 
down the surface of the close-mown lawn, when Mr. 
Grantham entered pale as death; he sunk, actually 
trembling, into a chair. Edith had followed him ; 
she was less agitated, she looked awe-struck. Mr. 
Grantham spoke, 

'''She is gone, Ellen.' 

"I had no need to ask who was gone, but I 
asked, ' How ? where ?' 

" ' God knows,' he gasped, then he paused, for 
there was a knock at the door. 

" ' Come in — oh, Mrs. Lefranc — come in.' 

"Edith met her, and led her to a chair. The 
woman was quite calm, but of an ashy paleness. 

" ' Tell us if you can,' said Mr. Grantham. 

" ' Sir, she saw it last night — the beckoning sha- 
dow. She was terribly struck by it. But I thought 
I had quieted her, and she went to bed. We always 
keep the key of our house door in our own room. 
We did not hear anything. Perhaps the storm 
prevented it. This morning her casement was open 
— she was gone.' 

"'Have you ever seen it in her absence?' Mr. 
Grantham asked. 

" The woman rocked herself backwards and for. 
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wards, * Oh, Sir ! oh. Sir !' It was all the answer 
we could get. And we could ask no more. 

"Away from earth, and as people suppose into 
the great sea. Yet no one knows — will any one 
ever know V 

This was Ellen Harrowden's letter. It filled us 
with wonder and sorrow. We wrote asking to hear 
more, expecting with certainty that there would be 
more to hear. But time passed on, and there was 
no Bose Lefranc, and never again was seen the 
beckoning shadow on the rock. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

But the world goes on its way, even though the 
dead rise from their graves, and sammon the living 
from among us. We received Sir Henry Seymour, 
and accepted an invitation from the Grahams to 
spend part of a day with them, promising Sir Henry 
to choose a present for Julia, and bring it with us. 

The day came, and we were in a shop, and sur- 
rounded by such things as are deemed fitting for 
such occasions, when I heard a voice I knew very 
well, but could not see the person who spoke. Close 
to me — we were at the upper end of a shop which 
ran back a good way — close to me was a glass door, 
naving a coloured silk curtain behind it, and it was 
from the room on the other side of this door that 
the voice so familiar to me came. 

" You won't like it, Alfred. The other pattern is 
the right one, Julia is sure to like that best. I 
wonder at your wavering." 

'^ I wish Julia would come herself — ^why couldn't 
she?*' 

''The best way much, if you continue to prefer 
that black-looking blue to this green/' 
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Some one began to say that the blue was a fine pare 
colour, and would keep its hue even by candle-light. 
But there was a moyement, and I knew that the 
door was opening, and I felt so nervous, so foolishly 
upset, that though I knew it was Giles Harrowden, 
I couldn't — ^let me write it again — I couldn't, I 
couldn^t look up. I sat by my mother's side. I 
stooped my head over some Sevres ornaments in 
gilded mountings. 

I said, '^This deep little mounted dish for cards 
and notes is very lovely,'' and my mother said, " We 
might fix on it safely, I think, and there is an ink- 
stand, and other things to match." 

The steps were close to me, Oiles must be behind 
my chair. Was this the way and the place in which 
we were to meet again P 

Oh, the dear Blacklands, and he who was like 
the very life of my heart, and the hope of my days 
— ^that man with his head buried in his hands, hear- 
ing me say how great my love was — I could think of 
nothing else. Almost I saw the room, and heard 
my own voice in the silence, with a secret wonder 
how steadily it sounded. And now, what kept me 
from rising up, and saying, '^I am here, Giles!" 
And why would no words come to my mind but 
those that had belonged to that sweet sammer-day. 
'' Lord who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who 
shall rest upon Thy holy hiUF Even he that kadeih 
an uncorrupt life, and doeth the thing that is right, 
and spedketh the truth from his heart. He that hath 
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used no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to his 
neighbour, and hath not slandered his neighbour.'* 
Why did I feel as if my tongue would refuse to 
utter any other words than these P 

But I stood up — I felt as if an invisible arm 
raised me. They were passing by^ those men behind 
my chair, and I stood up. 

'* What is it, Ruth V said my mother. 

The spell seemed broken. At her words the men 
turned round, " Oh, Giles 1'* and she held him by 
the hand. I offered him my hand, and now as I 
looked in his face, I grew strong again. His smile 
tested on me — ^he too remembered all. He blushed 
— the colour mounting to his hair. He was magni- 
ficent in his beauty as he stood by my side, stooping 
down a little to me as he spoke incoherently enough 
to make me smile ; and / was the calm and self- 
possessed one now, and Giles the disturbed and the 
nervous. He introduced Alfred Morgan. And 
Alfred, with the most agreeable and candid air pos- 
sible, said he had been hurried up to town to meet 
us that day, and that he had taken advantage of the 
pleasant necessity imposed upon him to do some 
upholsterer's work. 

" What here," said my mother laughing. 

" Oh, I have used a wrong word,'* said Alfred, 
'' I shall learn better. But I never had a house of 
my own before, and one cannot attain to perfection 
at once. I have only just learnt the difference be- 
tween a sofa and a couch, and Giles and I have been 
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in an entanglement over a new and splendid des- 
cription of lamp for our drawing-room. We must 
have Julia to settle between the green and blue. I 
am quite bewildered. In fact I had no idea of 
there being so many pretty things in the world till 
lately/' 

^^Is your carriage here?'* asked Qiles. 

" Yes, at the door/' 

He kept by my side, and we walked down the 
shop, I know that my mother was giving a last 
order about the Sevres articles, and was thankful 
that she did not speak to me. 

'^I was asked to Portland Place, and not told 
you were to be there — ^they said friends — they don't 
know/' 

" No one knows," I said, *' except John Thorn- 
dyke and Ellen/' 

''The fewer the better, perhaps," he said. 

" 1 think so," I replied. I know that my voice 
was stiff, that my words sounded coldly. 1 could 
not help it. 

" You have been very positive Ruth," his voice 
faltered. 

''I have been firm where indecision would have — 
been — ^perhaps — ^" 

" Say it, what P say it plainly/' 

I went on, " I was going to say, perhaps crueV* 

'' Indecision is certainly cruel when there is no 
hope/' 

He said the words plainly, firmly, in his peca- 
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liarly distinct yet gentle way. I did not feel that 
there was any more in them than the utterance of a 
truism. My mother was there^ and I made no 
answer. Alfred Morgan put her into the carriage. 
Giles, holding my hand, looked at me keenly, I 
shrank away from the glance fearing it might be 
observed, I said, *'l am glad to have seen you." 
His strong arm trembled* 

My mother spoke, ''Giles, let us see you at 
Ashley." 

'' Shall I come V he said. The words sonnded 
simple enough, bat he pressed my arm and looked 
at me. 

I said, softly, very softly, " No.'' Then, " Good 
morning, Mr. Morgan," and we were in the carriage 
and gone ; and I was but a woman I that word no, 
uttered so softly, even tenderly I think, rung in my 
ears, and boomed there like a roaring cannon's 
voice — no, no. And to Giles Harrowden ! Surely it 
would have been at his own risk — surely I might 
have had that joy ? 

I leaned back in the corner of the carriage and 
said I was tired. And I think a guardian angeFs 
whispers must have come to comfort me ; for with 
my eyes closed, I listened as it seemed to me to a 
sweet strain, tranquillizing and tender, the words 
fell like dew on my panting heart comforting and 
refreshing it. '' And doeth the thing that is right — 
and doeth the thing that is right /" And so it was 
all well with me again when we reached the Grahams' 
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hoase^ and received their pleasant welcome. But 
there was no Giles. 

I had not seen either of those girls since the ball 
at the Holmes in the winter. The ten months that 
had passed had changed them pleasantly. Julia 
was a year younger than me, and Mary a year 
younger than her sister. They were glad to see me, 
they were very pretty girls. 

I went to their room to take my bonnet o£F, and 
Mary sitting down, suddenly burst into tears. 

" Oh Mary, you promised — " 

" Yes, to try Julia — and I have tried and failed. 
I was ill so long Buth after Alice died, that was the 
cause of it all — I am better now, in fact, well. Only 
seeing you — ^there V 

She got up, looking very lovely, like a rose-bud 
after a shower of rain. She put her ringlets right 
at the glass and looked round with her eyes smiling, 
and her lips quivering still. I kissed her, for it 
was impossible to help loving the girl who had 
suifered so great a shock, and yet tried to be a 
conqueror. 

'^I find that talking of Julia's clothes is most 
interesting and beneficial,^' said Mary gaily, "my 
taste is excellent, and has now been improved by 
foreign travel." 

" Now please, don't be merry and laughing Mary ; 
you know that is worse than crying, you have no 
idea how difficult she is to manage,'' said Julia 
gravely. 
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"The truth is/' said Mary, "that this is Sir 
Henry's last day with us, and I don't like parting 
with him." 

And the truth having been thus very naturally 
spoken, Mary seemed to be the better for it ; and 
remembering what she had said, and quite believing 
in its truth, I began seriously to inquire about the 
trousseau, and to see and admire what there was 
to show. 

In the intervals, between gowns, bonnets, and 
mantles I made very satisfactory advances towards 
friendship with Mary Graham, and before leaving 
the house I had adopted the highest opinion of her, 
and had asked Mrs. Graham to spare her to ms at 
Ashley. 

And within the month came bride-cake, and cards 
tied together with white ribbon, and Julia Graham 
was now Mrs. Alfred Morgan. Mary Graham wrote 
me a long letter and told all about the wedding, and 
how the three bridesmaids wore blue, and that 
the groomsmen were Hugh Morgan, the eldest bro- 
ther, Giles Harrowden, and Edward Daventry. 

Now I happened to get this letter while our old 
friend and my former lover Mr. Stokes was sitting 
with us, "Edward Daventry!" I exclaimed, and 
then, I fear ungenerously I said, "I have not 
thought of him for ages 1" 

Mr. Stokes smiled, " Let me tell you something 
of him Miss Baynard. He scarcely deserves to be 
so utterly forgotten/' 
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" I beg your pardon, Mr. Stokes !" 
'^ Nay, Miss Baynard, you did not say you had 
forgotten me/' 

There was a quiet drollery in his manner which 
was almost sarcasm. I said, " I always liked Mr. 
Daventry. But — but — '' 

" You liked others, many others perhaps, better. 
Well, Miss Baynard, we can't help these things. I 
have always been of opinion that we men are not 
suflBciently pitied." r 

"Without pitying Mr. Daventry, who need not 
be supposed to require such a humiliating form of 
remembrance, for ^we find him again in good com- 
pany, Mr. Stokes, I yet should really like to hear 
what he has been doing. I thought he was chaplain 
at some German baths.'' 

"Well, Miss Baynard; and so he was. Circum- 
stances not always sufficiently considered, if you will 
let me repeat my opinion, made such a temporary 
exile good for him. The waters being strongly im- 
pregnated with iron, he drank them, and they did 
him good." 
" / did not joke Mr. Stokes." 
" No, forgetfulness is not gay. But, as a matter 
of fact, Daventry came home better, not well enough 
to take his old place though." 

" Indeed ! he must really have been ill ; his duties 
are not laborious, I fancy." 

" On the contrary, I should say they had become 
too laborious for any man of Daventry's opinions." 
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" Opinions ? Mr Stokes V 

" Yes. He was so faithful in his opinion of your 
excellence Miss Baynard — so true to his love for you, 
that, when it was reported him that your visit to 
Gwenivors was over and that yon and Mrs. Baynard 
were returning, he could not stay. He came to me 
and told me all — ^was more candid to me than I was 
to him. But he did not want confidence, he wanted 
help/' 

"And you did help him, I may thank you 
Mr. Stokes if it really was as you think/' 

" What I think, what T know, is far more than 
I say. However Daventry had a cough and looked 
pale and thin, and doctors talked of a warmer climate. 
So, as in my commercial life I had formed a friend- 
ship with a merchant at Trinadad, I got him there 
as domestic chaplain. They had English service in 
their house. Edward spent last winter there. He has 
been with his uncle this summer. He has visited 
America too, and there he fell in with Mr. Harrow- 
den and Hugh Morgan. Tou know that they went 
to America together. 

*' Yes,'' I said that I knew that. But I had never 
heard Mr. Harrowden mention Mr. Daventry's name. 
Mr. Stokes said that they had not seen much of each 
other, but that Hugh Morgan had visited Port of 
Spain the capital of Trinadad, and been Edward Da- 
ventry's guest. And now you see he is one of the atten- 
dants at this wedding, which promises well. However, 
he goes out again this winter. The warmth has done 
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him good^ and I expect that he will return to us 
after next year's spring winds are over in a restored 
state/' . J 

Thus our talk with Mr. Stokes ended. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NoYEMBBB came upon us^ not at all in the cha- 
racter usually ascribed to that month. Mild^ warm^ 
dry, yet autumnal. Pleasantly and beautifully the 
year was growing old, and touching the life around 
us so gently, that the rich haes of the decaying 
green were in glorious masses such as we had never 
seen before. The towering elms looked grandly 
with scarcely a leaf of their dense foliage gone ; but 
all changed beautifully, of every shade, from palest 
yellow to deep orange and rich red ; and still the 
lowest branches stretched above us of russet brown, 
and scarcely damaged green. It was really a No- 
vember to be remembered, and my mother and I 
enjoyed being together through the still brightness 
of this closing year all the more for our long ab- 
sence from this beautifal home of ours. 

But the great interest occupied us still — ^the great 
unanswered question of where Henry Grantham 
might be, and what could have induced his absence. 
And the determination I had formed when last 
speaking of him to Ellen Harrowden gained streiigth 

Y 2 
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\rithin me. As a matter of justice to Giles^ and to 
myself, I would discover where Henry was, and free 
myself by a candid explanation of his love and mine, 
from the tie that had grown up between us. I could 
form no plan. We had not knowledge enough for 
that. But I knew that Ellen desired to discover 
where Henry was from her own sense of right and 
honour, and for the sake of the loving guardianship 
she had assumed towards him. It was an idea 
seldom out of my mind ; I never opened a letter, or 
took up a newspaper, or talked to a stranger, but 
the hope of something occurring to help us was 
present to me. I reviewed every event, counted the 
cost of every action, arranged my future, and deter- 
mined to abide without repining by the consequences 
— and then what was to be done — done first ? Oh, 
the great trial of life — I had to wait I 

Every moment of my life was waiting. The daily 
routine of duties and kindnesses — those things were 
not life. The enjoyment of my mother's precious 
love, the performance of those thousand trifles that 
made her happy in me — ^they were not life. But 
life was resting on the thought of Henry Grantham, 
and waiting. 

A letter came from Mrs. Harrowden, speaking 
again of Ellen and Lady Barlow. 

'' These antagonistic spirits must meet and must 
bear witness to each other,'' she wrote. " The ter- 
rible end of poor Eose Lefranc has excited the neigh- 
bourhood greatly, as you may suppose. It has had 
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a strange effect on the aged Mrs. Blake — a sort of 
fiery astonishment — I can describe it in no other 
way — characterises her now. Her countenance is 
altered. To me it is sad, to Ellen strangely interest- 
ing. She has such a wildness in her eyes. I can't 
help fancying that if she were younger, and had 
more life in her, she would go mad. But the very 
feebleness of her great age helps her to keep her 
senses. She* does, and will talk of it. To tell you 
the truth, I don't like visiting her late in the evening 
now. I can't sleep after an interview with her. 
She is angry over the mysterious trial that has bowed 
Lefranc and his wife to the ground. She is always 
struggling against the fact, as if she wouldn't believe. 
I have no doubt that the trouble has, in some subtle 
way, affected our poor old friend's mind, and it is 
really a melancholy feature in it, 

'' But," Mrs. Harrowden went on, *' I was going 
to tell you of Ellen and Lady Barlow. Ellen has so 
far influenced my brother as to prevent his calling at 
Plas Alban. I have refused to be consulted on the 
subject. There are reasons for my desiring to have 
no opinion on such matters, arising as they do out 
of the great trial of my life. I say this- with recol- 
lections of the most perfect kind of the trouble that 
I have known, yet I do not scruple to repeat that 
this sorrow about Henry is the greatest that has 
befallen me. On lesser questions arising out of the 
great one, I would, therefore, rather not give an 
opinion, I will follow others in any path they 
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choose^ but I will not decide for them which that 
path shall be. I think James coald not be gaided 
by a more clear-headed^ just-minded person than 
Ellen, and she certainly has always loved Henry; 
this last consideration recommends her to me, and I 
have no fault to find with her success. 

" However, though Lady Barlow's last call here 
had not been returned she came again — ^and came 
with an excuse, immediately spoken on her entrance 
to our sitting-room. What was the truth of the story 
she had heard of the apparition of her son, and the 
disappearance of Bose Lefranc ? It would have been 
impossible for flesh and blood to look on that woman 
and not pity her. All the old determination as 
strong, or even stronger than ever in her face and 
manner ; but such a beaten, overcome look upon her. 
She asked the question trembling — oh, Mabel, the 
woman believed ! She trembled even to the chat- 
tering of her teeth; yet she spoke plainly, and her 
manner was that of one who demanded of us even 
the secrets of the grave. She demanded to know, 
for she was his mother. Living and dead he was 
hers. And she would now know about him, at 
least all that we knew. What right had any living 
being even to his ghost p And so she demanded of 
us news of him, as one who had an indisputable 
right to have her demand attended to. 

'' James was not in the room, Ellen and I were 
together. We made her sit down — she seemed most 
inclined to hear us standing at first — ^and we told 
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her all we knew. She had jieyet hearioi the bee 
konifig shadow. People had kept it from her merci- 
foUy, I suppose. Bat now we told her all 
that we had heard^ and of Eose being taken 
abroad by the Seymours^ of her retunij and 
of the end. She listened — ^I wish I conld give yon 
any idea of the intense attention she bestowed on 
us. 

" In the nriddle of the story just as we got to the 
storm^ and Eose going home^ she said, 'Mrs. 
Harrowden, would you order me a glass of wine P' 
It came immediately. We had spoken of the 
cutting of the lake, and the skill displayed by Mr. 
Jarvis in the meantime. She had herself sug- 
gested the subject. But on drinking the wine, which 
she did at a draught, she said, 

" ' Go on, if you please — on what day did Eose 
go home ?' 

'' So we returned to the narrative, giving her date, 
day, and even hour. When the story was finished 
she rose up. She was very pale, and she seemed to 
suffer from a slight tremour. I offered her another 
glass of wine, she took it, but only drank a little. 
She said, 

" ' Ladies, I thank you. It is the will of God V 

'^Sbe was walking towards the door, when she 
turned round. Ellen was standing where she had 
risen, I was by Lady Barlow's side — ^she turned 
round, 

'^'Miss Harrowden, if you have had bitter 
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thoughts of me — ^if you have ever thought that a 
mother might love a son too well, it may please you 
to know' — I looked at Ellen, her eyes were on Lady 
Barlow's face — 'it may please you to know that 
there are things which may turn that love to terror 
— things such as I have heard this day/ 

"'Lady Barlow,' answered Ellen, never moving 
from where she stood, but fixing the trembling wo- 
man with her steady and not unkind eye — 'Lady 
Barlow, I have had no bitter thoughts. I have 
judged you. How could I help it? There are 
other loves besides a mother's. We love Henry 
Grantham. There are other deaths besides that of 
your son — ^a mother's and daughter's. Why are all 
griefs to be absorbed in yours ? Not, Lady Barlow, 
that I make light of your distress — ^there are features 
in if — I thought Lady Barlow would have dropped ; 
she grew deadly pale ; I pushed a chair to her side, 
but she grasped my arm and stood upright. 'I 
would rather not go on,' said Ellen, 

" ' Nay, Miss Harrowden, I wish to hear you.' 
" ' There are, or there may Se, features in your 
trial that are of distinguishing distress, but why 
should other people forget theirs P The living loss 
of Henry Grantham is worse to us than his death — 
provided death had come with honour. And, you 
know. Lady Barlow, that I believe— reasonably or not, 
no matter — I believe that you, or those belonging to 
you, know how Henry escaped, and where he is, and 
are acquainted with the greatest mystery of all/ 
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Lady Barlow trembled to sach a degree^ as she still 
leaned on my arm for support^ that I was obliged to 
steady myself by placing my disengaged hand on a 
small heavy table that stood near; and still Ellen 
fixed her with her calm kind eye. * Yes, Lady Bar- 
low^ since you wish to hear me^ I must speak the 
trath as it appears to me. With or without suffici- 
ent evidence, no matter, I believe you to be ac- 
quainted with the greatest mystery of all — the 
reason that was found of such power as to make a 
roan of honour fling character and good name away, 
and inflict an undying injury on his father and his 
friends/ 

" Lady Barlow seemed to have recovered herself 
now. ^ Miss Harrowden chooses to be unreasonable. 
I think I ought not to suffer for it.' 

" Ellen never answered. I was glad when, still 
resting on my arm. Lady Barlow turned to go, and 
let me lead her to her carriage. We have not seen 
her since.'' 

My mother, after reading this letter, said that she 
thought Ellen had no ground— ^r no sufficient 
ground — for an opinion that she seemed to have 
adopted so positively. And this, she said, surprised 
her in Ellen's case; Ellen was generally so clear- 
judging. 

" But I would not say that Ellen was wrong," I 
answered. 

'* No," replied my mother. " Some persons seem 
to have an intuitive sense about things. But I am 
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sorry for that poor, proud woman. All the more 
sorry, because, I will confess it, she never, in the 
slightest degree moved me to admiration. Now 
Ellen did admire her.'' 

"Yes, Ellen is just; and even if Ellen's conjec- 
tures are not right, she is doing well and honestly in 
telbng her mind plainly. But I wish knowledge 
would come." 

" We must wait," said my mother. And so, still, 
life was waiting. 

Henry's letters did certainly show that he was 
under some sort of restraint. How and when would 
this be penetrated? I really longed for Henry's 
next letter. But here, too, I had to wait ; life was 
become, more than ever, waiting. 

The days and months passed on, and Christmas 
came. It brought a letter, which arrived under re- 
markable circumstances. 

Mr. Stokes had dined with us. We had expected 
a few other friends, but sudden illness, though of a 
slight kind, had obliged them to send an excuse. 
Our good friend was, therefore, our only guest. 

Upon how slight a thing the whole interest of a 
life may turn. So it seems to me when I look upon 
that evening. 

After dinner, when my mother and I were leaving 
the room, and Mr. Stokes opened the door, she said, 

" Will you ring for coffee when you want it ?" 

He said, " I was trying to get up courage to ask 
to take mine with you." 
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"Pray do/' 

" May I come now ?^ 

My mother said^ "Take some more wine^ and 
come when you please/' 

He said^ laughing, '^Then I please to come now P' 
And we all three walked across the haU together. 

As we entered the drawing-room, the letters, which 
the postman had just brought, were on the table. 
The uppermost one was directed to me. It was from 
Henry. It bore, as the last had done, the London 
post-mark ; but outside, across the top, in a difiBcult* 
looking, close-lettered hand, something was written. 
Before I could take up my letter, Mr. Stokes had 
snatched it from the table. Then saying, '' I beg 
your pardon,'' he gave it to me quite gently, and 
with a smile. 

It was the quickness of his hand that struck me 
as he seized it. I tried to read the scrawl above the 
direction, but I could not. It was, I fancied, a 
name, or part of a name, written peculiarly. But 
the letter was from Henry. I left the room to read 
it, and I copy it here. 

'' If I had had no friend as a child under the 
chesnut trees — ^if I had not found faithfulness, never 
to be doubted, in that child grown up — ^if I had not 
this great blessing, so great that it constrains me to 
give God thanks hourly, what should I do ? You 
know that there are reasons in law and honour that 
would make my writing to anyone else perilous** 
more than perilous. No, you do not. How should 
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you know? In my constant trial I forgot — one 
would forget^ if one could — ^how much loneliness in- 
creases pain ; if you knew you would be more merci- 
ful even than you are. If I could only see your 
writings only read names I love — ^names 1 may not 
see! It will end one day. I hope they do not 
suffer much. I hope they try to trust me and to 
pity me — ^anything rather than condemnation. Bat 
the end comes. You know that I dare not even 
write your name. Think of that. It did not ap- 
pear to be so great a trial as I have found it. Tell 
everyone to think of mercy — mercy \" 

I read and re-read it. It only made the mystery 
deeper. At last^ I locked it away safely^ and went 
down stairs. 

''My dear Euth/' said my mother, ''we want 
music.^' So I opened the piano, and began to glay. 

" I have, at least, half-a-dozen songs to petition 
for,'' said Mr. Stokes. 

" Oh do, then,'' I said, " I like singing better than 
playing.'' 

So Mr. Stokes named a song and I sung it ; an- 
other, and I sung that. He was sitting by me ; my 
mother was far off by the fire in an easy chair, en- 
joying a book. When I had finished this song, he 
said, 

" You are thinking of something else. I like 
those words very much, but you have sung the first 
verse three times over. It is not fair to treat me in 
that way, because I really listen. Miss Baynard 1" 
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Truly I had been thinking of something else, and 
so I spoke bravely. 

*' Mr. Stokes, I have been thinking of how you 
snatched up that letter of mine from the table, and 
wondering why you did it — then giving it to me with 
a smile/' 

''Pray wonder no more, I am well-pleased to tell 
you. I know the hieroglyphics on the letter so well, 
so very well ; for so many years I have known them. 
I had had letters delivered to me so marked not 
many minutes before leaving my home for yours. I 
thought — I am going really to make a clean breast 
of it. Miss Baynard — ^I thought Edward Daventry 
had written to you/' 

" Edward Daventry ! Why, you told me months 
ago he was gone or going to Trinadad." 

" Yes ; and that letter came from Trinadad." 

" Are you sure P" 

*'Miss Baynard, don't you know who writes to 
you?" 

" Yes, I know that. But please to be my best 
friend — my best friendy Mr. Stokes," I know that 
from very nervousness my eyes were swimming with 
tears, "be my friend, and tell me how you know 
where that letter came from." 

"I know," he said, "that one of my oldest friends 
has just brought his vessel home safely from the Port 
of Spain, and that he has brought letters for me from 
friends — from Edward Daventry, among others." 

" Well, how did you know V* 
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" How did I know that your letter came from the 
same place V 

" Yes." I saw him smile. I was in an agony of 
anxiety. I gave a glance at my mother. She was 
safe^ and absorbed in her book. I felt that I was 
within an instant of knowing all, but his smile wor- 
ried me. I said, speaking low, ^* It is a matter of 
deeper interest to me than you can guess. Don't 
speak so as to attract her attention — ^but how did 
you know ?" 

He smiled no more now. He had seen my over- 
flowing eyes, and heard the tremour in my voice. 
I played with the edges of the music; I said "For 
heaven^s sake, speak, Mr. Stokes." 

''My old friend brings letters to England often. 
He does this as a favour. He posts them himself in 
London. Bat he has a custom from which he never 
departs. He first signs them above the direction — 
that is, if you choose to jcall those letters a signature. 
His name is Ephraim Shute. Those letters are 
E — ^p — m Sh., and a most obliterating flourish 
covers them." 

He was silent. So was I. At last he said, "Can 
I tell you anything more ?" 

I answered, " I want to know more." 

"What is it?" 

"Who gave him that letter?" 

"If he saw the letter-back he could probably 
tell." 

" His bringing them being matter of favour he 
would probably remember," I said. 
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"Yes, unless — '^ he hesitated. 

" Pray go on/' 

" Forgive me. Unless there were reasons for con- 
cealing the real sender from him.'' 

I answered, "Yes, I have been thinking of that. 
I have known yon so long, Mr. Stokes, that I must 
ask you to do me the greatest possible favour — ^two 
favours." 

*' I will do anything in my power.'' 

"First, then, don't betray to anyone that I ask 
these questions — that I have these interests. I do 
not conceal from you that the future happiness of 
my life depends upon them." He gave a grave sort 
of little bow, and looked down. I went on, full of 
courage now. "Yes, I must trust you, and in your 
turn you wiQ trust me. It is as I say. Now try to 
believe that I am not doing wrong — and act for me 
under the promise that I wiU explain everything to 
you, and convince you one day that I am doing 
right — ^indeed it seems to me as if Heaven had sent 
you here to-night." 

"I will trust you; ask anything you please of me. 
My head is grey enough now to make me a safe 
friend. Better trust me than another. Go on, if 
you please." 

"My second favour is, that you will find out 
Ephraim Shute, and learn from him where he got 
the letter that was directed to me, and posted by 
him in London, and who gave it to him — and will he 
—could he be persuaded, when he goes back, never 
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to betray that he has been asked any questions. 
That is a very important point. If you can't trust 
him on that^ we will not speak to him at all.'' 

*' I can trust him to do me any favour. We know 
each other well. But you must put your wishes in 
the form of a note to me. I shall get nothing out 
of him unless he knows you wish it. He is by 
nature a scrupulous man." 

So I thanked him heartily^ not without visible 
emotion I know ; and when he left us that night, he 
was in possession of a note of inquiry such as he 
had desired. 

About a week after tliis, I had the following note 
from Mr. Stokes. 

" My dear Miss Baynard^ 

''My friend Ephraim Shute received the letter 
directed to you from a woman of respectability whom 
he has known in Port of Spain for maoy years. She 
keeps there, what we may call a lodging-house^ and 
table d'hote. She is a person of mixed descent. 
Her father was a Spaniard. She is about sixty years 
of age. Her name is Carjas." 

I answered this note as follows : 

"Dear Mr. Stokes, 
*' I thank you very much for your note, and the 
information it contains. Will you do me another 
favour — ^get me an interview, some how or other, 
with your friend? I should like you to be by." 
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Another week passed. I need not say how an- 
xiously the days went by. Then came a servant 
with a note for my mother from Mr. Stokes — ^how I 
blessed him in my heart when she reacjl it aloud. 

"My dear Madam, 
**Will yoQ give me a good promise of a happy 
new year, by beginning it with granting me a 
favour? A valued old friend, rather a curiosity, 
whose name is Ephraim Shute, has brought me from 
the West Indies treasures of such sweetmeats as 
will bear the long passage home. I have also in 
my own hot-house, pine-apples which are fit company 
for the preserved foreigners, and if you and your 
daughter will lunch with me on the seventeenth, and 
meet some of our friends, you will confer a great 
pleasure on your obliged servant. 

"Babtbah Stokes.'' 

My mother accepted the invitation, and on the 
seventeenth of January, we found ourselves in our 
good friend's house. He had asked several of the 
neighbouring families to meet us, and the entertain- 
ment provided was of the most elegant kind. He 
had arranged for a morning concert to gratify his 
friends, and while a lively trio was being admirably 
sung, I was introduced in a quiet corner to Ephraim 
Shute, and told to show him the back of the letter 
for identification. 

I then, in the presence of Mr. Stokes, said that T 
z 
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wished to find out where the writer of that letter 
was. 

''In Port of Spain without doabt. He most 
have been there. Madame Carjas did not know of 
my going to sail^ until a few hours before the 
letter was given to me.'* 

" But the writer might have known/' 

" Madame Carjas. on hearing I was going to sail 
so soon^ said that a friend of hers wished to send a 
letter she felt sure. She asked me to take charge of 
such a letter. I consented. The next morning she 
gave it to me herself.'' 

"You brought other letters — are you sure that 
this letter was the one given you by Madame Carjas, 
as from her friend." 

" I am quite sure. I had only three other letters, 
and all of them were for Mr, Stokes — ^two from 
merchants — one from Mr. Daventry, with whom I 
am acquainted, and who gave me his with his own 
hand." 

"And Madame Carjas is a Spaniard." 

" She is an unmarried woman of good character. 
She has been long known to me. She speaks 
English well. They speak French there generally. 
Her English was what first made us friends, years 
ago." 

I felt that I had no more to say. I looked at Mr. 
Stokes — I suppose my face showed that I was not 
much benefited by the interview. I was going to 
thank Ephraim Shute and release him, when Mr. 
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Stokes said^ " You have ascertained that the writer 
of that letter is in Port of Spain ; near enough, at 
least, to Madame Garjas to receive a message, write 
a letter, and bring it to her in a few hours/' 

''Yes,'' I said, *'it is of great value to know 
that/' 

''By the by,'' said Mr. Stokes, ''how did she 
learn English. There was little English talked 
there except among ourselves in my time." 

"Ah. I have heard her say often enough. 
They were in Barbadoes once, and she had a younger 
sister, a very handsome girl, who married a man, 
an army surgeon stationed there. I fancy she was 
deserted, and then that the man repented. How- 
ever, I know he returned to find her dying. 
Then he gave her little trinkets and books to her 
sister, and went off again, not sorry to be free. 
The father of Madame Garjas was reduced in life, 
and when he died he had long been supported 
entirely by this woman — and a very good kind of 
woman she is. She has told me these things again 
and again. She says she vowed never to marry 
when her beautiful young sister ' died of her hus- 
band' She used to talk of her night after night — 
wondering if her hasband sorrowed. I used to take his 
part, and remind her how he returned, and I think 
she used to like to have the best made of him. It com- 
forted her somehow. He had written to her too, 
offering her money if she required it, to help her in 
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her business. She was too proud to take it^ though 
she liked to tell of it/' 

" What was the name of her married sister ?" I 
asked. 

"Penton," he said, "Maria Fenton.'' 

I said, '' I have heard all, I think now, I am not 
able to thank you properly — *' 

''But Ephraim has to repeat to you the promise 
he has already made, as you requested, to me,'' said 
Mr. Stokes. 

And, on this, Ephraim said, '' I assure you, young 
lady, that I wiU never mention, without your leave, 
to anyone, either at home or abroad, that you did 
me the honour of asking me for information concern- 
ing a letter I brought to you.'' 

I thanked him, and Mr. Stokes took me back to 
my mother. 

"Wanderer, where have you been?" said my 
mother. 

"Safe under my carey talking and listening to 
Ephraim Shute," said Mr. Stokes. 

So, my mother making room for me by her side on 
the sofa, I sat down and enjoyed the musical treat 
prepared for us, as much as, under the circumstances, 
was possible. Then came the tropical fruits, and 
other more substantial comestibles; and then the 
quiet drive back, and, once more, home ! 
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CHAPTBfi XXII. 

HoME^ and rest. I laj down^ feeling that there 
was much to do^ and that I mast sleep to sustain 
my strength, and keep my head clear and my will 
strong. There was a determination about me that 
had never before been called out/ a steadfastness of 
purpose that no former interest had ever demanded. 

I could not have spoken of the things in my mind 
even to my mother. I could not have consulted with 
anyone. It seemed to me that as I alone could 
know how important it had become to me, personally, 
to have the myst-ery about Henry Grantham cleared 
up, so, I alone, could suggest the things that should 
be done. 

I rose the next morning calm, strong, and re- 
freshed. I sat counting my means. Mr. Stokes — 
Ephraim Shute — what a treasure this strange, rough, 
honest-hearted, and as I felt, chivalrous captain of a 
vessel had become — ^I depended much on Ephraim. 
Then there was Bobert Deakin, not too old to go 
out even to Port of Spain, if I pleased, and willing to 
serve me until death. And there was myself; myself 
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with my seven hundred a year! And I paused to 
bless God for riches. 

But though I could, strictly speaking, consult no 
one; I had those about me who must be told. 
I could not pledge myself to take anyone's advice 
— ^yet I must tell Ellen, and something must be 
said to John Thorndyke. Perhaps the fewer who 
were trusted the better. The time might come soon, 
when I should have to tell everything to my mother 
— but not yet. 

The first thing I did was to write a few words 
to Ellen, saying that I knew where Henry was, 
telling her to keep the thing secret, and asking her 
if she could do a great thing for Henry — or for me 
— even if it meant a journey-^a voyage P 

I thought Ellen would go out to Trinadad; so 
I asked her this. 

In the few days that passed before hearing from 
her I still pondered things in my mind. The answer 
came from Ellen saying she would do anything, go 
anywhere to make me happy. And asking me if I 
had not better come to them — come, and tell it all ? 

I thought it would be the best way to go to 
Gwenivors. It was the twenty-ninth day of January. 
I was going to propose the visit to my mother when 
she came into the room with a letter from John 
Thorndyke in her hand, saying that he was coming 
on business to London and would come and see 
us. lie was to arrive on the second of February. 

In the meantime I saw Mr. Stokes once, and he 
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asked if he could be of any farther use to me. '' I 
ask/' he said^ *^ because I cannot help rememberings 
with some surprise^ that yon told me that night that 
the future happiness of your life depended on tilings 
connected with that letter. Now/' he said, " as I 
wish for nothing so much as your happiness, 1 come 
honestly to ask if you will allow me to help you in 
any search you may wish to pursue.'' 

I thanked him, and spoke plainly. " Mr. Stokes, 
I think that I, or a very dear friend in my place, 
must go to Trinadad. When does Mr. Shuta sail 
again? Would he take a lady?" 

" You are too young. Is your friend older V* 

''Yes. An(i she would probably have an old 
friend — ^a man — ^as an attendant." 

*' It would be all right with Ephraim. He sails 
again on the nineteenth of March, Miss Baynard; 
1 will go for you if I may, and if I could be of the 
same service to you." 

"You couldn't do it, Mr. Stokes. It must, I 
believe, be as I have said, either myself or my 
friend. Will you prepare Mr. Shute for such 
a passenger. May I leave those arrangements to 
you?" 

*' It is very easy to make them. You had better 
wait a little, perhaps." 

"No. If you can arrange for a lady-passenger, 
and her maid — we had better say that perhaps — and 
an old man, who will attend her — I don't care about 
the money. If all these places are not used. 
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tbey will still be paid for. I must secure them 
positively. Thank you, Mr. Stokes; you will be 
doing me a great service if you will settle all 
this.'' 

Having done this, the act seemed to have cleared 
my mind greatly. There were still some things to 
be done before the day of sailing, the nineteenth of 
March; but those things would follow easily now 
I thought. I look back on the state of calm de- 
termination in which I then lived with some as- 
tonishment. I never felt flattered, or afraid, or 
hurried. I never supposed it possible that I could 
be turned from my purpose. I sometimes guessed 
at the possibility of opposition, but I never stopped 
to give an agitated thought to it. No consideration 
could affect me; no entreaties persuade me. There 
was a thing to do — power had been given me, and I 
would do it. And so I waited for John Thorndyke's 
coming. He came, as we expected, on the second of 
February. 

He was looking well. A little more bent perhaps 
for the winter months that had passed over him 
since we had parted at Gwenivors, but still so grand 
and venerable in his calm beauty ; it was a joy that 
thrilled through one's whole being to see John 
Thorndyke under our roof once more, and to fee! 
his look of holy love resting on me like a benediction. 
He could only spend a week with us. Some day 
he said between the tenth and the fifteenth must see 
him at the Blacklands. So we petitioned for the 
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longest time he could spare^ and he fixed his depar- 
ture for the twelfth. 

I now sent to London for a sufficient amount of 
linen^ and all other things necessary as provision 
for a voyage to the West Indies, for the persons 
whose places I had taken. I had them packed^ and 
I arranged for them to be kept till they were sent 
for in the warehouse where they were made, directed 
to the care of Ephraim Shute. Mr. Stokes recom- 
mended me to the person who did all this. And 
now, through a happy suggestion of Mr. Thbrndyke's, 
my mother herself asked' me if I would not like to 
return with him. *' He wants us both to visit him. 
I would follow you in a fortnight, Buth. Will you 
go and make the remainder of his winter bright for 
him ? I love him so well, that 1 can't refuse you 
to him— will you go V 

So collected was my mind — ^so considering had I 
become, that I said to my mother I could not say 
either yes, or no, directly. *' Why could you not 
come now, mother ?" 

"Well, dear child, I can scarcely tell why. I 
must make some preparations I suppose. But you 
could go, if you pleased, Buth.'^ 

I said I must think of it a little longer. In fact, 
I felt that I must hear of the places in the vessel 
being secured. I expected no difficulty ; but should 
any arise, I must be on the spot to arrange matters. 
However, the next day Mr. Stokes came to call on 
Mr. Thorndyke. He gave me a paper which secured 
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the places I had desired to bare ; a deposit of money 
had been wade^ and this I repaid. 

I said then to Mr. Stokes that I was going back 
into Wales with Mr. Thomdyke. "I must have 
gone/' I said. " It was a happy suggestion of Mr. 
Thomdyke when he proposed a visit to him.*' I 
said that my mother would follow me, and that I did 
not think we should be absent more than two months. 
" The first week in April we shall, probably, be at 
home again, Mr. Stokes. If there should be any- 
thing to explain to you before that I will do it by 
letter; if not, you know you have promised to 
wait.'' 

" Yes,'' he answered, *' and you have promised to 
tell me enough to convince me you are right — ^that 
is the bargain P" 

" I will do so, if I live," I answered. 

He said anxiously, '^ If you live. Miss Baynard 1 
surely, you are not going to run into any extraor- 
dinary risk without the consent and advice of—" 

I interrupted him. " Oh no, I have learnt to feel 
and to think earnestly, and my words betray me — 
that is all, my kind friend, that is all/' so we 
parted with smiles and thanks. 

Once, during John Thomdyke's visit, he spoke to 
me of Giles Harrowden. It was not a conversation 
to be forgotten. He asked me if I had seen him 
lately. 

J. said, not since Julia Graham's maniage. 

''That was some time since." 
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''Yes/' 

" He has visited ine since then, Euth/' 

'' Indeed r 

"Yes/' 

It was now my tarn to make inquiries, " Did he 
stop at the Blacklands, Mr. Thorndyke P'' 

"Yes Euth, for three days. He went no where 
else^ He did not even call at Gwenivors. He was 
in distress. Euth — ^look at me V 

I tamed my face towards him with a smile. I 
could afford now to smile at Giles Harrowden's dis- 
tress. All was soon to be made clear. We should 
not wait long. I turned towards the beloved old 
man, and said, smiling, " Well, Sir !'' 

He bent his brows upon me, and seemed to 
examine the expresssion on my face — his countenance 
relaxed as his eyes dwelt on my open smile, and he 
said in an earnest and distinct whisper, " He loves 
you, child/' 

"Thank God r 

Yes, I said it, and very solemnly too. I said 
it from my very soul, and truer thanksgiving never 
rose. It almost startled my dear old friend. It 
brought the tears to his eyes quickly. And then, 
as we sat there alone he began to say to me that I 
did wrong in not engaging myself, even in not now 
immediately marrying Giles — ^nay, more; in not 
having married him before. I heard him as one 
hears distant sounds in a dream, carrying on ones 
thoughts all the time. As he spoke at great length. 
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aigoing the whole case^ as he supposed in an un- 
answerable manner, to me; I knew what he was 
doing, but I did not care ; I could not be »aid to 
listen. 

He couldnH argue rightly, for the whole case was 
not known to him. Bat it was known to me, and 
clearlj, and with a singular distinctness every cir- 
cumstance rose to my mind, and took its true place, 
and appeared in its just proportions; and what / 
knew was right, and what / saw was the truth* And 
had I not felt it before, as clearly as I now knew 
and saw it, into what inextricable difficulties — into 
what unimaginable trials should I have been 
plunged. 

The old man talked on, and still, in this dreamy 
way, I knew what he was saying. But I knew also, 
with a knowledge that could not be shaken, that the 
doud of a dark mystery had fallen on my youth and 
unfitted me while it stayed for being Giles Harrow* 
den's wife. I had feU this always. How well I 
knew it now — ^now, that the cloud was to pass 
away ! How well I knew it from the moment he 
had said before Mr. Thorndyke that he loved me— 
from the moment when I had answered him, as only 
the deepest love that woman ever knew could have 
answered. 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

On the twelfth, Mr. Thorndjke and I set out for 
Gweniyors. I had induced him to take me there 
first, and to spend at least one daj there before 
going to the Blacklands. He had consented readily 
to this, laughing and talking of exhibiting his prize 
to his jealous friends in the vale. 

"But honestly/' said John Thorndyke, "I fancy 
Martha may like a day or two to devote to prepara- 
tions for your reception, Euth. Then you can 
arrange for your mother's comfort ; and when we are 
ready we will not let her postpone the fulfilment of 
her promise/' 

And so, under the appearance of household 
arrangements, 1 got my visit to Gwenivors, and the 
interview I longed for with Ellen all settled, with no 
suspicion of the interest that my heart attached to 
them — without a word from me, everything I desired 
seemed to be arranged, I had only to prepare for 
doing what I wished ; and the visit to Gwenivors 
that had grown to be an absolute necessity to me 
was now to occar as in obedience to the will of 
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another. I was sorry to leave my mother though 
for a short time; but I was so glad to return with 
John Thorndyke that it was easy to yield to her 
wishes^ and consent to all her plans^ only making 
her promise most faithfully she would not let more 
than a month pass before following me. 

We arrived at Gwenivors on the fourteenth of 
February^ late in the evening. A late dinner had 
been prepared for us^ and after a few hours^ which 
Mr. Grantham's delightful welcome made very happy 
I was taken by Mrs. Harrowden and Ellen to my 
bed-room. 

I should say here, that having separated the page 
on which Henry had written from the letter-back, 
which I had kept in order to make sure of its identi- 
iScation by Ephraim Shute, I had forwarded the 
letter to Gwenivors. Mrs. Harrowden had written a 
few words to thank me for sending it, but no obser- 
vation had been made upon its contents. Ellen had 
not told any one of the discovery I had made ; acting 
under my direction in this matter. And now that 
we were again together, again in that bed-room by 
the fire, as Mrs. Harrowden and I had so often been 
before, she began to speak of the letter. 

'^I said little when I wrote, Euth. It made us 
all unhappy. James has been miserable about it. 
Henry seems to have some force put upon him.'' 

" We know where he is, Mrs. Harrowden !'' I 
spoke very quietly, patting my hand into Ellen's. 
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'' Mrs. Harrowden^ to say this, is the reason of my 
being here. Ellen knows. I told her/' 

In an instant^ as if years had passed over her^ her 
face seemed to shrink^ and to be lined and marked ; 
her glance grew timid and beseeching^ and her voice 
lost its tone. 

" You are not going to try to bring him to— 
to — '^ How she clung to my arm — ^how Ellen gazed 
with loving alarm at the change that had come over 
her. But Ellen had not seen her on that terrible 
nighty and I had — ^to me this change in our dear 
friend was not new. So I finished the sentence for 
her« and said distinctly looking at her with a smile^ 
and stopping to kiss the hand that grasped my wrist 
— "to justice, you mean. But, dear Mrs. Harrow- 
den, we none of us know what justice is.'^ I said, 
"We know where Henry is. But we do not know 
why he is there — who keeps him there — or how he 
is maintained. You yourself, Mrs. Harrowden, 
cannot tell whether or not he is the victim offeree — 
he may be a prisoner—*' 

" Yes— Ellen said so. It is true.'' 

"WelV I said, "I have not told my mother, I 
could not make half confidences to her — '^ 

" You promised me, Ruth, to tell no one of that 
night. Think how many are implicated — think how 
every week that has since passed makes a confession 
on the subject more di£Scult to reconcile with honour 
and light. It is too late to tell now, £uth. We 
told EUen^t seemed safe to tell her. It gave us 
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some one to speak to, and to advise with. But of 
that night we can never speak now/' 

''Not now* I agree with yon, not now. But I 
have advised with Ellen — ^and we are certain that 
some one mnst go to see Henry/' 

Mrs. Harrowden grew suddenly bright again. A 
great gladness seemed to inspire her. Her whole 
frame appeared to expand at the mere thought x)f 
such a joy. 

" Heaven bless you Euth — Henry seen ! But who 
can be sent ? Where is he — ^you can tell me where 
he is?'' Poor woman, my heart felt bleeding for 
her. I tjied to answer with all the tenderness X 
felt. 

'' I can't tell you. Please to believe that it is best 
for no one to know at present — no one of those 
among us but Ellen, and me. The first moment in 
which it is safe to tell anyone else, we will tell 
you." 

Her love had made her very humble. She con- 
sented to remain in ignorance. She thanked us 
for telling her what she knew. I said, we might 
have kept the secret to ourselves, but that it 
seemed cruel not to tell her all that we could tell 
her. Of course she would tell no one else. She 
consented to this also ; and then Ellen told her that 
she intended going herself to see Henry, and that 
she thought of taking Bobert Deakin. But Mis. 
Harrowden objected to him. 

'' He is too old. Henry would not trust him/' 
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she said. And when we asked her why she thought 
this, she said, " Henry would only trust one who 
knew alL You know Robert couldn't go — ^lie was 
on the inquest. His ignorance was Henry's safety. 
Ellen, is it far?" 

" Yes. Across the seas.*' 

*' Take Wilson. We will make some excuse for 
parting with him. Take Wilson, Ellen." 

We saw that this advice was good, and we agreed 
to take Wilson into our confidence if necessary. We 
then parted for the night, Mrs. Harrowden going 
away happy in the thought that some one — some one 
she loved would see Henry — Henry, seen !" 

The next day Mr. Thorndyke went to the Black- 
lands, and returned to Gwenivors to dinner. 

" Do you know," said Mr. Grantham in the even- 
ing, *' that the Seymours are coming back ? They are 
expected to be in London in the beginning of April." 

This was news to all of us. 

' Mr. Grantham said that he had heard that after- 
noon from Sir Henry by the London post. They 
had sent one of their servants back. The man 
brought letters with him to post in England on his 
return. 

*' Sir Henry tells me the man has got to collect 
things purchased abroad, and now in safe keeping 
in London, and bring them to the Holmes." 

"Which of their servants has returned?" asked 
Mrs. Harrowden. 

" Bennet,'' replied Mr. Grantham. Mrs. Harrow- 
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den and I exchanged glances. This man had 
been Alice's groom. 

''Sir Henry tells me another thing/' said Mr. 
Grantham. " He has heard from Lady Barlow — she 
ofiers him Plas Alban — she wishes to sell it/' 

There was a general exclamation of surprise. 

''He says that Lady Barlow's is a remarkable 
letter. She wishes him to be the purchaser, at a 
price to be determined upon. She retains only a 
piece of ground in the direction of Clififeside, where 
she intends, if her life is spared, to build and 
endow alms-houses — 'for his memory's sake,' she 
says. But she cannot live at Plas Alban by her- 
self. She thinks of living in England — this country 
is painful to her now." 

''And what did Sir Henry answer?" 

"Why, to decide upon that answer he returns 
home. They did not intend to get back before 
June. But now they will be with us early in 
April. She — Lady Barlow — wants an answer, and 
Sir Henry, being inclined to buy, returns to oblige 
her,, as well as to attend himself to the purchase." 

" What a change it will be !" exclaimed Ellen ; 
" and alms-houses. What a woman ; what a mother ! 
A great perpetual charity to be for ever associated 
with her son's name. Well, she has a great heart, a 
determined spirit; I have a romantic sort of respect 
for Lady Barlow. She is so firm to her one idea. 
She would sacrifice everything, and I believe every- 
body, to that idea ; and now she provides for his 
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memory ; she associates it for ever with good deeds. 
Well done, Ladjr Barlow ! Who are to be benefited 
by the alms-houses ?" 

Mr. Grantham had heard Ellen with a pensive 
sort of smile. He answered her by saying that the 
alms-houses were to be for the widows and orphans of 
seamen — seamen taken in a wide sense, including 
fishermen ; in fact of such persons as he was so much 
among at Cliffeside. And there is more — a marriage 
portion. Sir Henry seems to think I know of her 
having promised a marriage gift on some occasion to 
poor Eose ; but I know nothing about it. 

I explained how that it had been promised once 
after assistance given by Rose's father, which had 
been supposed to have saved Sir Lawrence's life, I 
said I had once heard it from Mrs. Jones at the 
Clifieside farm. 

*' Well," said Sir Henry, " she says, that as an 
extraordinary circumstance has made her doing this 
impossible, she wishes to enlarge her first idea, and 
extend it to other:?. She endows these alms-houses ; 
and to girls, eligible, under certain rules, twenty 
pounds will be given within three months of their 
marriage, from a fund of which she wishes to name 
Sir Henry Seymour, and myself, and our heirs, 
always in conjunction with the clergyman of the 
parish, the trustees.'' 

We asked with great interest whether or not this 
had been consented to. Mr. Grantham replied that 
Lady Barlow had only expressed her wish. No 
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answer could be given till Sir Henry's return. We 
asked how he had heard about it. He said« that 
only a few hours before, Lady Barlow had sent to 
him the copy of a letter she had written to Sir 
Henry, which had possessed him with the knowledge 
of the particulars he had just mentioned concerning 
the charity. 

^' Is there any more ?'' asked Ellen, with an 
amusing sarcasm in her manner. 

'^ Oh, Ellen 1" cried Mr. Grantham. 
She looked up. " I am sure there is,^' she said. 
'' Only a little, a very little. She proposed to Sir 
Henry, that if he could not return immediately, he 
should fi^c on some one — then she suggested me — to 
name a fit person to survey the estate of Plas Alban, 
and that he should lay the result before me. Then 
she thought that Sir Henry might abide by my opi- 
nion, corrected, of course, by his own knowledge and 
recollection of the land and the house.^^ 

"Where is Mr. Penton all this time? Has he 
disappeared from the scene altogether V 

" I donH think he ever managed the estate.- He 
is in England, I hear, looking at one or two places 
which sounded, when advertised, as likely to be 
agreeable to his sister. There is a report, that if 
this sale takes place, he will accompany his sister, 
and only visit this place occasionally, to superintend 
the rising alms-houses. He intends, we hear, there- 
fore, to resign his office of coroner." 

Mr. Grantham had given us plenty to think of. 
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We talked of little else but these things all the 
evening; and, when standing in the hall with our 
chamber-candles lighted, 1 remember well that Wil- 
son came to Mrs. Harrowden, and asked leave to 
write to Bennet, and tell him to bring down the tea, 
coffee, and wax candles from a house they dealt with 
in London. 

''You see, ma'am,'' said Wilson, "Mr. Deakin 
generally brings them — ^the candles get so tossed 
about when the box comes by the carrier's waggon 
— but Mr. Deakin has been so long among us, we 
are getting low in those things, and if I may write 
to Bennet by tlie morning's post, he will get the 
letter in time to bring us what we want." 

*' When do you expect Bennet ? Have you heard 
from him ?" 

" Tes, ma'am. I heard this afternoon he will be 
down on the twentieth. He has the care of large 
packages of foreign purchases for the Holmes." 

•'Yes, I know that," said Mrs. Harrowden. ''On 
the twentieth ? well, you can do as you say. Write, 
and T will send the order by the same post. Good 
night." 

We all went up-stairs. It was the night of the 
14th of February. I think I could never lose the 
memory of those dates. Every day was counted in 
reference to that 19th of March on which Ephraim 
Shute would sail. All in the present looked to it ; 
I felt that in my future life all that would come must 
look back upon it. 
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We went for a few minutes into Mrs. Harrowden'a 
room. I had not got over my dislike to the place in 
which such great trials had come to us; but still T 
fell that the beginning of the end had arrived^ and 
that on the 1 9th of March we should be acting. No 
more waitings wondering, and standing still; from 
that day we should begin to act. 

But I need not have looked forward even that 
little month — ^we were not to wait so long. And 
since then I have often been made to remark that 
when we think we are standing stilly the great 
drama of life is still acting, and our interests pro- 
gressing with it, though to us it seems that life's 
precious hours are wasting. 

When in Mrs. Harrowden's room, she said, 

'af you go, Ellen— '' 

'^ I do go, Edith ; as certainly as I can dare to say 
anything, I dare to say that.'* 

"When P I hope I may ask.'* 

" Oh, yes ; I must leave this place for town on 
the 14th of March — this very day month. I have 
arranged it in my mind this evening. I must bor- 
row Wilson for my escort to town — Mr. Grantham 
is sure to let me have him. When there, I will tell 
Wilson, and we will go. Once gone, Ruth shall 
deliver a letter that I will send to her for that pur- 
pose, and Mr. Grantham shall know that I am gone 
to seek Henry.*' 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

Ths next daj^ we were persuaded to spend at 
Gwenivors, and the following day, the sixteenth, 
we were to go to the Blacklands — ^the sixteenth was 
on a Saturday. 

Before leaving Gwenivors, Mr. Grantham ofiPered 
me the use of the pony-carriage, that I had been 
accustomed to drive through the previous winter, 
and, indeed, through the whole time of our stay in 
his house. 

"Ellen,'' he said, 'Mikes riding best, and Edith 
has grown a fine lady, and too nervous to drive her- 
self. Do keep the ponies and the carriage that be- 
longs to them while Ruth is with you, Mr. Thorn- 
dyke. Tour groom wiU like a little employment, 
and that young Boger, who can't have anything to 
do, now that the lawn-mowing is not required, he 
will just do to sit behind, and a steady lad like 
Eoger will be quite a sufficient protection for Euth. 
You had better say 'Yes.'" 

"1 will," said Mr. Thorndyke, "it will make 
Euth iiidependant, and be doubly useful when her 
mother comes." 
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So we were promised the pony-carriage on the 
Monday, and now, on this Saturday the sixteenth, 
we proposed to leave Qwenivors for the Blacklauds, 
and on the eighteenth, Ellen was to come to us in 
the pony-carriage, and stay till Thursday the twenty- 
first, when I was to drive her back, and, with Mr. 
Thomdyke, dine at Gwenivors. During this visit of 
Ellen's to the Blacklauds, we could make any further 
arrangements that might appear necessary before her 
going to London, and after her return to Gwenivors, 
she would still have three weeks at her command 
before starting for London on the fourteenth of 
March, in order to sail with Ephraim Shute on the 
nineteenth. A week was to be taken out. of the 
three weeks, for a visit of two days to Harrowden 
Court. For Ellen, alive to the risk and possible 
danger of a sea voyage, wished to leave her papers 
and property in such order as she desired they should 
be found in at her death. She was a woman of such 
a business-like, orderly mind, that doing this, did 
not mean anything very diflBcult or important, still, 
it was one of the little preparations she chose to 
make, and therefore, she had said at Gwenivors that 
she wished to visit Harrowden Court for a day or 
two, and she had told Mrs. Harrowden to remember 
any message she might have to entrust to her, as she 
wanted to go very soon after her return from the 
Blacklauds on Thursday. 

Mrs. Harrowden said she had many things to say 
about little matters at the Court, and she seemed 
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very glad to find that Ellen's wishes suited her neces- 
sities so well. 

And so^ all these little arrangements for the coming 
weeks being made^ Mr. Thorndyke ordered me to 
get ready for my immediate departure with him. . 

I came down stairs in my bonnet and shawl. I 
had stopped a moment in the hall to direct about 
the wrappings that belonged to me^ and that were 
to be put into Mr. Thorndyke's carriage when it 
came to the door. Then I walked into the room 
where my friends were assembled^ and at that mo- 
ment^ from an opposite door, Wilson entered with 
the London afternoon post, and gave a letter to Mrs. 
Harrowden. She opened it quickly and said, "From 
Giles.'' 

I looked at her, saw her eager eyes grow bright, 
read her anxious face — ^how well I had learnt to 
read the varying expressions that made her beautiful 
face almost a wearisome thing sometimes — and 
then, I bad scarcely had time to form a wondering 
thought, she cried out, *' Oh, Giles, oh, Giles ! Am 
I glad or sorry ? He is going to be married. The 
Lord's will be done ! But no ! It is wrong to 
take it as a trial. Yet he writes strangely. Who 
knows Mary Graham P I have forgotten her. Pray 
that he make her a worthy husband I Why it need 
be no praying matter if he loves her. Unexcep- 
tionable I Yes, of course ; one of the best families 
in the kingdom, and a good fortune. But, I have 
forgotten her. Does anyone know what she is 
like?" 
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Now^ from the moment that Mrs. Harrowden had 
uttered the words, " he is going to be married/' I 
had felt suddenly changed from flesh and blood into 
wood or marble, I stood still — I could not move— 
I had a feeling of thankfulness that I did not trem- 
ble. No statae was ever stiffer or more still. He is 
gainff to be married / Those words, always present, 
always ringing in my ears, and yet every other word 
that Mrs. Harrowden spoke booming round me like 
thunder. I knew that John Tkoradyke came near 
to me. I just rested my hand on the table as a 
matter of precaution, lest I should fall when the 
stiffness left me ; my reason was never quicker — ^in a 
sense, I was never stronger in my life than at that 
moment, when my heart lay in the palsy of what 
seemed like a living death. I knew also that Ellen 
rang the bell, and stood far off near the door, when 
Wilson entered. I knew that she spoke two words, 
'^ My maid 1^' and that she left the room by the door 
Wilson held open for her, as they disappeared to- 
gether. 

Suddenly I felt that I could speak, and that I 
had ceased to see — that is, to see plainly. I looked 
up at John Thorndyke, he was only a pillar of 
strange mist. I tried my voice, as if speaking to 
myself. I knew it was firm. I said a short strong 
prayer silently. Then I said, perhaps huskily, but 
that passed unobserved, "I know Mary Graham. 
I had not seen her for many months till I saw her 
last year. We spent a day there — with them in 
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London^ I mean^ before Julians marriage. She is 
very pretty — lovely I may say. Small, delicate— in 
looks and in health. I like her very much/' 
' " Here comes the carriage/' said Mr. Thoradyke. 
And now Ellen was speaking to Mrs. Uarrowden. 
Ellen had on her bonnet^ and a huge warm cloak. 

" I am fanciful, and have changed my mind/' she 
said. " Give my love to Giles; I congratulate him. 
I am going to the Blacklands with Mr. Thomdyke 
now, instead of on Monday. Good bye dearest 
Edith. Good bye James I" 

I said ''good bye" too. Mrs. Harrowden said, 
"You are pale V I heard^no more. I held out my 
hand to Mr. Grantham. I thought I was going to 
fall now. I did totter. Ellen put her arm in mine. 
I got into the carriage. I had walked across that 
room and the hall only knowing that to get through 
a certain space without falling was the one great 
thing in life left for me to do at that moment — and 
still, silently, I was saying prayers. 

I was in the carriage — Mr. Thomdyke sat on the 
seat by the driver. We were past the entrance gate. 
Ellen's arm was round me, and my head was on her 
breast. I was weeping, sobbing, till she threw a 
shawl over me to smother the sound. The light of 
day was passing ; the blessed darkness drawing near ; 
I felt the cold air — how kind it was I I threw back 
the heavy fold that wrapped me, and turned my face 
to meet its greeting. 

I said to myself, '^ I am no child ; I am twenty- 
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one ; I have chosen to risk a woman's trials, I suffer 
a woman's wrongs. Bat how is it that I never 
contemplated the existence of such an event as this \" 
Again I felt the loving touch of Ellen's hand, I leant 
against her arm. ''Oh, dear, soothing, faithful 
friend ! I can thank God for you, Ellen ; and I do/' 

She whispered low, " There is nothing to say to 
you* Begrets are useless. Blame never comforts. 
It is true that it is unexpected. I thought — but 
never mind. Yet, take this advice, and act on it if 
you can — don't keep silence. To Mr. Thorndyke 
who knows ; and to me, for I know more than he 
does, speak ; speak if you can. It strengthens, it 
strengthens, Ruth ; and silence slays." 

The carriage was travelling slowly, slowly up the 
hill. I answered, " Life seems long, Ellen ! That 
is my only sensation 1 think. How long, how 
lonely ; and what a work must be done in it. More 
than contentment — ^indifference. Can I ever be 
indifferent. What a barren desolation all things 
must become before I can cease to care." 

She never contradicted me. She used no argu- 
ment, no persuasion ; but she tempted me on to talk, 
and I poured forth the thought that rose, all dis- 
connected, disarranged. '' You know," I said, " the 
thought of it has got woven into my very existence. 
It seems to have been a part of myself. That, and 
that only was my future. Not Ashley, not the Low- 
lands — not even my mother; but Aim, and there. 
Life had no aim but his joy ; to make it, to be it. 
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that was life. There is nothing left to me. It was 
mine — all mine, Ellen. The thought, the hope, the 
joy, the crowning triumph of my life — mine ! How 
is it that I believe it ? I couldn't have believed it a 
few hours ago. Had the idea been suggested, I 
should have laaghed in the security of possession. 
I only put it off — I only said, not now — at present, 
no. And he knew the cause. He knew I loved 
him. I told him so. I am always going to be 
glad of that, Ellen. He asked me and I told him. 
/ never deceived him ; I do not repent. That is a 
great comfort — oh, Ellen, it is balm to my heart. I 
do not repent. Heaven helping me I have done 
right. I couldn't do otherwise if my time, my hour 
of happiness — what happiness it was ! if that hour 
were to come again." 

We were come now; I was glad that Martha 
should not see ray tears. I greeted her gaily. She 
bad few words for me — it was not our first meeting 
— she was in a gentle despair at the sight of Ellen — 
and her exclamation, '' Come— come to stay I'' told 
plainly enough that the household affairs, and pre- 
parations suited to Ellen's welcome, were at that 
moment more interesting than I was. So I retreated 
quietly, and let Ellen carry off Martha without more 
words. 

Then, in that room where I had spoken to Giles 
I sat with Mr. Thorndyke and said to the dear 
old man all I was able to say. I did not wish that 
the icy barrier of silence should grow up between 
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us. 1 could talk, or at least say something then. I 
knew that the time would come when I might not, 
ought not to speak. 

I shaded my eyes when the lamp was brought in ; 
and when the servant was gone, without, I think, 
noticing my haggard looks, I turned to my friend 
and said, " You will let me weep. You will not be 
troubled at womanish ways ?*' 

He answered, " I am old, very old, Euth. I have 
had a long life full of fear, and thought, and trouble, 
and now, fearful at the end. The grief of all our 
pains is one. Are you angry in your heart, Kuth V 

He held out his hand. I took it, and he drew 
me closer to him, as he leaned back in his great 
chair, with his eyes bright with loving moisture, 
and the tear-drops on his cheek. He had said a 
great thing to me. He had set me to examine my- 
self. It was a wise and wholesome distraction. 

I said after a moment's thought, " I am stunned 
— I can't understand. I have had — *' my voice 
trembled, " something like a deadly blow, and from 
the hand into which I had given my heart. For it 
seems to me, that for a long time I have been as 
nothing. All that was sweet in the past, the blessed- 
ness of the present — the future, tlie whole future 
was allied to a thought which gave value to life, 
which made me a living, hoping, active being. 
This is gone — ^and yet I am not dead.'' 

I burst into tears. He got up, led me to a large 
sofa, and sat down by me. But when he spoke it 
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was to ask the same question, '* Are you angry in 
your heart, Ruth ?'' 

I said, " No, Mr. Thorndyke. If the past were 
to happen again, I should do the same. I can't 
blame myself. I don't think that Giles has exceeded 
his right. I would not bind him — I would not — " 

" No, you would not — do you not repent ?" 

" No J no. I could never desert Henry. I 
could never marry Giles till disconnected with 
Henry." 

" 1 never understood you there." 

'^ No, Mr. Thorndyke ; but you will understand 
better one day. There is more than you know 
of." 

" More ! and do you know ?" 

" Yes j and I cannot tell. This has lost me my 
hope — my right" 

"And no anger?" 

" None, Sir." And now again I wept ; as from 
weakness, an indescribable weakness that seemed to 
take me captive and overpower me. 

" Oh, my dear child, oh, Ruth !" murmured the 
old man softly. " Pray for forgiveness on those who 
have allowed the mournfulness of a mystery to fall 
on the open-hearted trustingness of youth !" 

He said no more that night on this subject. A 
desire, natural to those who have been treated with 
affection — a desire not to be a trouble made me 
cheerful. But when I was in the silence of my own 
room I knew that 1 was changed — ^that one life had 
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gone away from me, and that I had to begin another 
— that there had been a great death, and yet, that 
there I stood alive ! It was not, happily, my 
nature to make the most of sorrow. I did not 
cherish my disappointment, or settle myself down to 
contemplate it. To give way to grief was natural — 
I could not — I did not try to restrain such bursts of 
feeling as overpowered me sometimes ; but mine was 
not the nature to invite them. 

The next day rose calm and even warm ; I was 
up early, wandering alone before breakfast. I stood 
before a sheltered bank. I saw primroses opening 
their pale buds. The promise of spring was there ; 
but for me — where was my youth ? 

It was Sunday. The festival came softly on the 
world. Church bells from far and near told of its 
great meaning. I lifted up my heart and desired 
strongly to share its blessing and to be given its 
peace. Week after week it comes — ^the Resurrec- 
tion ! Let us arise ! 

We seemed to mix few earthly thoughts with our 
prayers that day. I felt that it was with my friends 
as with me. An experience came upon me ; a new 
sensation ; that of let ting things go. I was when 
the night came, wiser^ stronger, happier j and I 
thanked God. 

On Monday Mr. Thomdyke wrote to Giles, wish- 
ing him happiness. I asked to add a postscript to 
his letter. He looked alarmed. With a pencil on 
a scrap of paper that was lying near I wrote what I 
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wfehed to say and gave it to him to read, ''We 
have known each other so well, Giles, that, from 
this place where we have been together, I must 
write. With a great sincerity I wish you joy. I 
love and admire Mary. Always take the recollection 
with you of those words — I wish yon happiness ; a 
long life with your wife; a life of blessing and joy.'' 

''Yes,*' said Mn Thorndyke, "yes, write it, 
Ruth.'' 

And he watched my pen, and took the paper 
from me almost reverentially. I fek his manner so 
much that I coald not help being, in a manner, 
happy. I looked up at him with a smile, he said, 
** You have won a victmy. ' Greater than he that 
taketh a ciif is my precious child, Buth 1^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The praise of the aged when it drops into the 
heart of youth — how good it is ! good and true 
were the hearts among whom I lived, and, as I have 
said, our natural affectionate instincts made me 
desire not to be a trouble to them; and now John 
Thomdyke's praise, how sweet it fell ! 

If Ellen and John Thorndyke had told me that my 
trial would be nothing, by and by, when, in com- 
ing years I should look back upon it — and if they 
had tried to make light of it, and said there were 
men in the world as good and better than Giles 
Harrowden, I think my heart would have broken. 

One circumstance of my trial helped me, no doubt, 
to bear it. Giles Harrowden was going to be mar- 
ried. He belonged to another. I loved Mary 
Graham ; and she was innocent, and he was hers. 
And so, somehow, I was able to say truly that I 
wished him happiness and a life of joy with his wife, 
and I said it. 

On Thursday morning Ellen^s maid came to the 
Blacklands according to an arrangement her mistress 
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had made with her. She brought some letters that 
had arrived by the Wednesda/s post and a note to 
as from Mrs. Harrowden. She packed up her 
mistress's things and took them back with her in the 
spring-cart in which she had come, and she took 
a message saying that I should drive Ellen back in 
the afternoon. The note from Mrs. Harrowden 
which I have preserved with all the other papers 
connected with this story was in these words : 

'^ I send some letters dearest Ellen. Of course 
you return this afternoon, we are so stupid without 
you; I wish you back again from Harrowden. I 
saw Bennet, the Seymours' groom, this morning. 
I have been trembling ever since. He arrived at 
the Holmes yesterday; and brought Wilson the 
wax-candles, &c., himself to-day. The sight brought 
back the terrors of those days. Oh, Ellen, can it 
ever pass away ?" 

After I had read the note, Ellen said to me, 
''There are fewer reasons now for my going to 
Henry. But still I must go." So far I had been 
unselfish ; I had never thought of Ellen not going. 
She went on, " I have loved you both, you and 
Henry, so much; that though I may not be 
doing you the good by going that I hoped to do, 
yet I must go. It may benefit Henry, and do good 
in the future, Euth ; it may ; we know not how ; 
but it may, and I must go." 

" It must do Henry good. That is enough," I 
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said. " I am qaite as eager for you to go as I ever 
was, I only wish that I could go with you/' 

"Why not P'' said Ellen. 

I knew that she thought the great change would 
do me good. The thought went through me^ I was 
penetrated with her loving kindness. I knew it all 
without her telling me ; to get me away^ and interest 
me with the sight of new things and people while 
the marriage was arranging and completing — ^Mary 
Graham's marriage with Giles — that was her idea. I 
could only say generally, " EUeu, if I never properly 
thank anybody, T must never be considered ungrate- 
ful.'' Sh^ made no answer, only smiled on me 
kindly, as she folded up Mrs. Harrowden's note, 
and left the room« 

In the afternoon the pony carriage came to the 
door, and Ellen and I were ready to go. As I was 
going to get into the carriage and take my place as 
the driver of the Gwenivors ponies, Mr. Thorndyke 
came to my side. He was great-coated and buttoned 
to the chin, and had his hat on with the broad 
sheltering brim. "I am going to Gwenivors. I 
want to take a walk round James Grantham's excava- 
tions. This hour will find Mr. Jarvis there. So 
have the ponies put up, Euthj and later in the day 
you shall drive me home. And don't you be out of 
the way, Eoger ; for I can't fix any exact hour for 
our return." 

We had determined to go to the Lowlands. Ellen 
wished to call there, and her intended visit to Har- 
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rowden Court 90 shortened the time left at her dis- 
posal^ that she proposed to get the call on Mrs. 
Williams done that afternoon. We got to the Low- 
lands and found our friends at home. We spent 
about half an hour with them I think. Then we 
again got into the carriage and pursued our way. 
The carriage road^ as you are aware, took us through 
the Longmeads, and past the cottage I have men- 
tioned, inhabited by o»r old friend Mrs. Blake. 

It was a lovely, mild, clear afternoon as was ever 
seen on the twenty-first of February in this country. 
The air was refreshing; the musio of the stream as it 
flowed over the huge stones that had once formed 
the upper mill-dam was music to us ; we spoke of the 
lovetiness around, and enjoyed our drive greatly. 
There was a tendemess-^not melancholy — a tender- 
ness on the scenes around us that seemed to suit well 
with the stillness that had fallen on my life — ^that 
life out of which the stir of expectation, the flatter 
of hope had passed away, and left it — not desolate, 
for amidst my many blessings I dared not speak to 
myself of desolation ; no, not desolate, but almost 
tettibly still ; and now calm nature seemed to sym- 
pathize and to be very kind, and we drove slowly, 
unveiling our faces to the caress of the gentle breeze, 
and saying to each other that the sweetness of that 
solitary way, amid the peaceful Longmeads did us 
good. 

As we neared Mrs. Blake's cottage we saw some 
one standing within the low gate of the garden, and 
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leaning over it. It was Aobert Deakin ; be took no 
notice of our approach^ but kept reaching forward, 
and, as it appeared to us, watching something further 
up the road. Not to be immediately welcomed by 
Deakin seemed strange to both of us. I stopped 
before the gate and was going to speak, when he 
began to say very quickly, and with unusual agita- 
tion, '^You will overtake her; you must overtake 
her before she reaches the hill — ^the taming up to 
the house. Heaven grant no harm may come out of 
it. But 'tis awful to see her off her head, and walk- 
ing like that — ^firm and strong as a girl. You know 
I couldnH go with her. Indeed she would not let 
me. There is no one within. She 'would not have 
the cottage left. And then they say we should never 
cross old age in her state ; you will overtake her — 
get on ladies ; get on ; take care of her. We were 
young together, and are old now. I'd rather die, I 
think, this day than have harm come to her. Be 
gentle, be kind. She loves you all. Qet on. Miss 
Baynard. Drive fast. I'll be after you as soon as 
Mary comes home. She's gone to Working. And 
it would make the old woman worse if she thought 
the cottage was left. So I dare not follow her, and 
no person on earth could have kept her from having 
her own way." 

Deakin had poured forth these incoherent sen- 
tences, scarcely looking at us, still reaching forward 
to catch a glimpse of the figure of old Mrs. Blake, 
who had, as he finished speaking,' just got out of 
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sight. Had he not directed our attention to her^ we 
could never have supposed that the rapidly progress- 
ing figare far beyond us was that of this aged^ and 
even infirm woman. 

I just said, "What is the matter? What has 
happened^ Deakin?'' 

He made a motion with his hand, hurrying us 
forward, and answered, " She is wrong in her head, 
poor old woman 1 Be kind and gentle to her, let 
her say what she likes. Don^t contradict her. I 
never do. It only makes her worse. But this is a 
new notion. Just be kind, and keep mischief away 
from her, ladies. Now get on and overtake her.^^ 

So I let the ponies go at their best speed, and we 
got over the level meads fast enough, and soon again 
got sight of Mrs. Blake, as, with a rapidity that had 
an awful look about it, she, helping herself on by a 
light mountain staff, was traversing the way before 
us, and showing, in every movement, a liurry and a 
determination that made us look at each other with a 
sort of fright unknown before. 

On went the ponies till we were tolerably near her. 
Then I said, " We will go more slowly now lest we 
frighten her,^' so, pulling in the excited little beasts, 
i got on at a moderate pace till I drew up by her 
side, saying, "Stop, dear Mrs. Blake; where are you 
going ? And how fast you are walking V* 

"East» child 1'^ she answered, never stopping, so 
that I was obliged to make the ponies walk by her 
side. "Fast! it is time to hurry. It is now or 
never with me !" 
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'^ Don^t go on. Get ioto tiie carriage,^ I said. 

She stopped and answered, '' W^ Td ^ to do 
that if joa wonld get me there in time." 

" Get oat, Bi^r. Now, Mts. Blake, it is verj 
easy to get into that seat, and Boger ean walk. It 
will save your mounting the hilL It would tire joa 
so to go on at that pace.'' 

She b^n to get in, and mounted the steps nimUy 
to the seat behind. 

" Now go on," was the first Hang she said. 

" Are you safe?— ^-aie yon sitting down P" 

She was leanbg forward, betweoi Ellen and me^ 
talking n^dly. 

^' Oo on, go on ; if I don't see her I riiall die. 
People of my age can't feel as I fed-^'-aU aKve with a 
fiery desire--^nd hope to live> if the de«re be not 
satisfied. It all came upon me as B<mnet stood and 
said it— 4here^ on my eottage^floor-^^said it to Robert 
Deakin and to me. Can yon go no faster up the 
hill than that. Miss Bnth V 

I said I was going faster than Ae thought, and 
that we should be at Gwenivors in a few moments 
now. Then she went on talking with the same in- 
. coherent rapidity. 

'^ As Bennet stood and said it, I knew alk I sat 
still. I chained myself like to my seat with my 
strong will. I said, I must not hurry. I nnttt not 
let the truth out — ^for 'tis the truth that I hold 
within me-^till some one, wiser, better to act than I 
am, can be made to think with me. Then Beimet 
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went, aBd I tbought Fd tell Jadies Gnoithttm, the 
father whom I knew when he was a boy*— a child-^ 
be win listen. Bat thien I feared. I had no aaiho- 
rity.. Only the thought within me; the thought 
that haid come like a vision* I kneu> that it was 
right. Bat if he shouldn't believe 7 The fear of it 
shook me like a p^sy-fit ; and Deakin got frightened, 
and staU I couldn't speak. WeU, then, like heaven's 
answer, her earriage passed. Ah, it passed by grandly ! 
-^'^^OiA something within lae said, make her teU it. 
So I spoke to Deakin till the timn went pale ; and 
I said, ' Stay here. If / never eome ba&, Mary 
wiU. When she eomes, go where yon please, but /, 
for life Of death, go to Gwenivers. If it kills me, 
mistd, I give my life willingly. I have loved them 
all* fint I must see her there, in James Grantham's 
house and presence, and if my life will last within 
me strong enough, I'll make h^ tell it.' " 

We nei^er spoke to each otber, nor imlerrapted 
ber. The ponies had reached the top of the short, 
steep rise, and I had pnt them into a fetst pace till 
we reached the gate^ whidi was open, and passing 
the end of the house rapidly, we stopped at the 
house-door. 

There, standing, waitii^, and on our approach, 
moving forward to give us enlaranoe to the hoase, 
was Lady Barlow's carriage.. EUen and I gave one 
glance. We knew nothing, guessed nothings but 
each of us knew that the old woman, who now had 
ceased speaking, and who was already on the gravel- 
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walk, mast have her way ; even for her own sake, 
that she must have her way. 

In an instant, Mrs. Blake, still leaning on her 
staff, and her whole person dignified, and, as it were, 
enlarged, even to majesty, by the excitement which 
constrained her, said to me, '' Yoor arm, child. I 
have often carried you, now yon must help me/' 

She put her hand within my arm, and rested on 
me heavily, supporting herself on the other side by 
her staff. I was, I own it, frightened. Her weight 
was very great, and an occasional tremonr, which 
always stopped suddenly, added to my fear. Bat 
she had me in her possession now. As she walked 
forward, passing Wilson, who looked unutterably 
terrified, and to whom I heard Ellen say, " stand by 
the ponies till Boger comes.'' I felt utterly captive 
to her wonderful strength. 

We heard voices in the morning-room. She 
walked forward muttering, muttering ; how I trem- 
bled I But her words grew louder. ^^ As thy day, 90 
shall thy strength be." Over and over again she said 
it. Then stopping — ^and leaning with increased 
weight, she said aloud, as if speaking to something 
unseen. ''Don't tempt me, don't puzzle me. I 
inow I am right. It will be my death? Well. 
I desire so to die — " Then to me, "Let us come 
on. This way my dear child. Now, if you ever 
prayed in your life, pray now I" 

I suppose some one in the room opened the door 
at that moment. I knew no more than that with 
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old Mrs. Blake, like a power of great awfulness, 
leaning on me, and pressing me on, I entered there 
pale, cold, trembling, scarcely able to see— only, 
somehow, I knew that there, as if paralized with 
astonishment, stood Mr. Grantham, Mrs. Harrowden, 
and Lady Barlow. 

" James Grantham, my dear boy, so long loved by 
your old friend — James Grantham 1'' 

Like a woman guilty of a great offence, I stood 
there with a culprit's face, downcast, and terribly 
afraid. Perhaps I was ill, and my own trouble had 
made me weaker than I knew of. But there, with 
that heavy tottering weight leaning on me, I stood, 
without knowledge — ^without strength to speak — 
scarcely knowing how the thing that was had hap- 
pened, and only feeling that now I must suffer it 
through — ^through to the end, whatever that end 
might be. And when the aged woman's strong 
voice, calling Mr. Grantham as she had called him 
in his boyhood rung through the room, I stood still, 
not able to look up, a slave to her will, with no ima- 
gination of what that will was struggling to work out. 
Mr. Grantham walked quickly to Mrs. Blake's side. 

^' James Grantham," she said again, " make that 
woman teU it. I have come here, followed her, to 
catch her in your presence, and to make her tell 
it aU." 

'■'Good morning, Mr. Grantham. I had better 
not remain where my presence irritates.'' Lady 
Barlow was passing out of the room. 
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^Excuse me. Madam/' said Ellen, who was 
behind me. ^It will be more agreeable to all of 
us if yon stay.'* 

^* Sbe is mad/' exclaimed Lady Barlow, a sudden 
sort of fory in her voice and flashing from her eyes. 

"She will not injure any one/' answered £llen, 
calmly, and bravely shutting the door. Then turn* 
ing to Mrs. Blake she said, " Oo on— say all you 
want to say." 

''That woman's son is alive ! James Grantham'*^ 
alive I say I and sbe knows it well." 

Lady Barlow staggered as if a heavy blow bsid 
strudc her* Elle» stood kindly by her now, and 
Mrs. Harrowden pushed a ofaair towards her and 
Game forwaid to where we were still standing near 
the door. But Lady Barlow proudly refused the 
chair, and Mrs. Blake went on. 

''Tell it, Madam I" I looked towards Lady Bar- 
low now. ** Confess it at once-^-say to James Oran-* 
thamthat your son is alive; well; married to my 
grand-niece Bose Lefranc !" 

I think if the room had been rent asunder by 
lightning we could not have been struck with a more 
sudden astonishment-^'-or, even terror. Was she 
mad, only mad f That question was in om* hearts. 
I felt as if I should drop under the burthen of the 
weight she laid on me. I think in another moment 
I mast have dropped down fainting, if not dying, 
if Mrs. Harrowden had not exclaimed, "Look at 
Buth r' and thus sent EUen to my help. 
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I lay back in an easy chair. I knew that Mr. 
Grantham had made Mrs. Blake sit down. I shut 
m; eyes .and let the tears flow. There were others 
to listen^ and inform themselves^ and act now. I 
had done my part. I could sit there and let things 
go^ sit there and weep out the long pent-up tears, 
whose flowing saved my life. So it seemed ; so I 
lay, a spectator only now ; resting myself, aside from 
the great drama that was getting to its closing 
scene. 

" Your son is alive ; well ; married to our dear 
child^ fiose* Don't try to deny it, woman I Do I 
not know how she has been seen, listetied to, speak- 
ing her sweet^voiced foreign tongue, but not in her 
father's country— ^h, you see I know much. Oh, 
woman, if you would but tell it all, and ease your 
heart. It has ached enough by this time. You 
can't deny the ring on her finger — ^the wedding-ring. 
You can't tell me, that any other man is her hus- 
band. Are they not gone from Malta, Madam? 
Oh, there was no sin done against him. He is 
alive, and you know it — you know it well !'' 

''Lady Barlow," said Ellen, with a remarkable, 
though sweet gravity in her voice. I saw Mr. Gran- 
tham fix his eyes upon her. '* Lady Barlow, it is 
honourable to say to you that concealment is impos- 
sible now. We know where Henry Grantham is. 
Passages have been for some weeks taken for three 
persons, on Henry's affairs to Trinadad. Of course, 
you know everything — ^you know that Mr. Fenton's 
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step-sister^ Madame Garjas, is at Port of Spain^ and 
herself delivered Henry's last letter to the care of 
the captain of the vessel who posted it in London — 
Mr, Ephraim Shnte — you may or may not know 
this. It is not impossible that we know more than 
you do. But for us to be sincere to each other is 
certainly^ as far as I am a jadge^ the best, kindest, 
and most honourable way — ^it is the w^y now offered 
to you, Lady Barlow.^' 

But before she could answer, even if she intended 
to answer Ellen immediately, Mr. Grantham's voice 
rung roand the room, as no one there had ever heard 
it raised before — possibly in tones, until that hour, 
untried. It struck me at the moment that he was 
angry — angry, perhaps, to find so much known of 
his son, not suspected by himself — ^irritated at the 
idea of news of Henry having been withheld from 
him. Afterwards, when he listened quietly, and 
heard all, circumstance after circumstance detailed 
to him, he was very patient and thankful. He had 
not been injured in his rights as the father of Henry 
Grantham ; we knew that his position had been 
throughout considered carefully and lovingly. And, 
at last, when we could tell, and he could hear all 
that there was to know, he felt this, and did us jus- 
tice. 

But now Mr. Grantham spoke* out in a way that 
awed us all. I cannot tell you what he said, not to 
u9 — ^but to Lady Barlow. How he received without 
question all that old Mrs. Blake had said, and the 
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information given by Ellen — ^how he upbraided Lady 
Barlow with her selfish sacrifice of all things to her 
son — ^how he accused her of fraud, and the most 
deep and treacherous deceit — ^how he demanded his 
son of her with threats and exclamations ! I could 
not dwell now upon a scene that awed us all, and 
even struck Lady Barlow with fear — ^a great and , 
speechless fear — ^for she cast one glance upwards, 
pleadingly to EUen^s face, and fell back in her chair, 
in a swoon like death. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Thb sight brought Mr. Grantham's usual cabnness 
and self-command back to him. I believe^ for a 
moment^ we all feared that Lady Barlow might be 
dead. Bat we sent Mr. Grantham away, and old 
Mrs. Blake with him, till we had recovered Lady 
Barlow ; and in the course of half an hour, she was 
again the determined woman in her heart ; even if 
her nerves were still shaking, her spirit was strong, 
and she demanded to see Mr. Grantham and speak 
to him. 

He came, and he spoke first. 

" Lady Barlow, I said more in my sudden agita- 
tion than I had a right to say. I hope I am now 
too thankful to forget myself again. Ton have 
asked to see me and speak to me. I am come. I 
do not ask you to say anything — ^remember that — " 

" But I choose to speak, James Grantham,^' she 
said, a great scorn gathering upon her countenance, 
''I choose to speak! Tou have accused me. Did 
I sacrifice your son to mine ? Have I been selfish P 
Take back such reproaches. Sir; they are for you, not 
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for me. Did you, or did you not — ^you and Sir 
Henry — set your children to play with that man's 
heart— my son's heart— till the heavy sorrow well 
nigh broke it ? Did you, or did you not, call all 
the world together to see him mortified, to watch 
how he bore his sorrow ? — did you or did you not in 
this way insult him in his trial ? If you put your 
baud into a lion's mouth and goad him, can you 
honestly complain of your wounds P By what right, 
James Grantham, did you make my son into child's 
play for your own ? Did you think the mother that 
loved him did not suffer with him P Did you think 
that my heart was as cold as your own P Do you 
think I felt no anger, no injury, no vengeance ? If 
the girl had died of any sickness, should I not have 
been glad. When my brother Fenton, having seen 
all as he ran towards them, brought back my son to 
my arms lifeless, and told me he had let the girl die 
—did I think him wrong P Did I wonder that he 
should hesitate before he gave his own heart's life 
to Henry Grantham with his own strong hand ? Did 
I grieve because, in that moment, the power was 
lost, and the death-blow came that made all resolu* 
tion useless P" 

She paused for want of breath — she leaned back 
for a moment in her chair to regain her strength. 
Then she spoke again, and with less fierceness than 
before — 

"James Grantham, when my brother gave me my 
apparently lifeless son, he told me that your son had 

c 
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tried with all his strength to nmrder him, and that 
he had not done it I Better death than dishonoar. 
I wonid not have him live to he pointed at hj all of 
you as Alice Seymodr's murderer. I had not heard 
him speak ; I only saw him lifeless, as he seemed; I 
had only heard my brother Fenton's story. I thought 
I should have gone mad with the knowledge of the 
power yon had over me ; the power to call my son 
the murderer of a woman. This thought tore my 
heart, even while I could not help being glad the 
girl . was dead. But Lawrence was alive. It was 
only a fearful blow — ^it was concussion of the brain 
— ^lie might die. He mi^ht go mad — ^he might die, 
but he was then ahve. Yet the report had got about 
that he was dead ; the cry in the house was that he 
was dead ; my brother had not spoken one way or 
the other. They had judged from the sorrow in ins 
face. They judged too from my wild grief— firom 
my allowing no one to come near me — from my being 
left alone in the room with my brother and my son. 
We agreed that he could never live here any more 
now that he had let Alice die — ^we agreed to report 
him dead, to get an inquest. 

'^ My brother wrote the accounts in the paper of 
the two fatal accidents. He got the jury together. 
It did not take much trouble to mislead them. There 
was no evidence except of his being in the water ; of 
Alice's cries for help ; of Henry Grantham pulling 
him from the stream ; of Robert Deakin seeing him 
dead on the green sward — that old woman too — she 
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had no evidence to give of murder \ she believed it to 
be an accident— she supposed he had tried to rescue 
Alice in vain. And the groom, the only man who 
had seen what my brother saw, he had brain fever, 
and could not be produced. 

'' So we showed the inanimate body, not yet con- 
scious — oh. Heaven, what a night it was! I, 
locked up with him, using every remedy my brothet 
had left — dreading to see him move, yet fearing, 
more than anything, fearing death. So the jary 
saw the corpse — my brother said it had consoled me 
to have everything tried by which reanimation could 
be produced. They gave their evidence, ^ death 
from droumifif^-^Ba if he would have drowned in 
that paltry stream ! But that trial was over. And 
they had not been gone a quarter of an hour before 
my brother said he was better, that he would live ! 
How I begged to have him bled— how that man 
refused me. I was sure we could do it secretly. He 
said it would ruin us ; and that he would in the end 
recover quicker witholit it. He left him to my care ; 
all night they had worked at the coffin ; and from 
the time the men left the house till after the inquest, 
I let the people pass through the darkened room and 
look on him, and call him dead. Then Eose 
touched his lips, and swooned — I knew why. I 
had seen them move. No one saw him after that/' 

''But you buried some oneP' exclaimed Mrs. 
Harrowden. 

Lady Barlow went on. " Yes. A friendless man 

oc2 
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who had just died, from the poor-honse at Llanlivet, 
whose body my brother had purchased for dissection, 
to be taken to Liverpool. He was broaght to us iu 
the night; he and I did it all. Then the great 
difficulty was to get my son out of the house, so as 
that no one should know: and this too we did 
between us. You know I was said to be gone away 
for change of air. Well, I was in Liverpool in 
lodgings with my son. 

'^ T%e corpse came in, and the living man and my 
brother went out the same night, in the same car- 
riage^ unsuspected, even by the man who was bribed 
to do the work — ^the work, as he thought of the 
dissecting-'Toom. 

" I reached Liverpool — ^that is Mrs. Brown and 
her 9on, not yet able to walk or speak, reached 
Liverpool. People pitied him. I said he had had 
fits. My brother had written down the most minute 
instructions, and told me how to act. When I 
returned to Plas Alban after the funeral— Lawrence 
not yd; being able :to speak or understand pr<^)erly — 
we tried to persuade Henry to abide by the verdict, 
and ibe would not. A.t last I went to him and told 
him the truth r 

I was still leaning back, tearfully regarding this 
strange scene, and taking in, sentence after sentence, 
of this woman's story. When .she got to this point 
I saw Mr. Grantham wipe his eyes, and drop his 
head on his hands ; Ellen, who had been standing 
by Lady Barlow's chair sat down ; and Mrs. Harrow- 
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den leaning her bead against the cushioned end of 
the sofa said, *' For Heaven's saka go on, madam. 
Oh, Henry, what had the truth to do with you?" 

"Mrs. Harrowden,'* said Lady Barlow, "you had 
bad your day. You had, as I then felt, among you, 
destroyed my son's happiness, and ruined his charac- 
ter — ^I had your loved one's life in my hands — ^but I 
couldn't let him die. You all know that no jury 
could have refused to convict him on his own 
determined evidence — ^but 1 couldn't let him die. I 
was obliged to tell him the truth." 

" Lady Barlow I" exclaimed Mr. Grantham, 
''answer me one question— was Henry glad?" 

" Sir," she said, " I will tell you truly. Kneeling 
on the floor — kneeling, weeping tears of joy, he bade 
me say it again and again — say, again and again that 
he WB3 not a murderer ; that my son's blood was not 
on his head* Hard, and bold, and unrelenting as 
tie had been on a former interview ; he was, in this 
last one, like a child in my hands. / had given his 
innocence back to him. I will say it, even to you, 
and of Mm, I never honoured man as I honoured 
Henry Grantham when he thanked me on his knees ; 
when I learnt from him, how great is repentance 1" 

''Oh my son, my son I" and the weeping father 
with clasped hands raised towards heaven, could only 
repeat the words, sighing them forth as if aU his 
soul's desire was given to him in this picture of 
Henry Grantham ; " oh, my son, my son 1" 

In this interval Mr. Thomdyke entered the room, 
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coming in by the side door^ not far from where I 
lay^ or sat, in that low chair, feeling, in the body 
half dead, but in my mind almost snpematnraUy 
alive. I can never forget the weakness and pain of 
that hour, Mr. Thorndyke walked in slowly, and 
gently drawing forward a seat, took his plaee among 
us by my side. I felt very glad to have him there* 
I was less alone with him so near me; and the 
suffering interest I took in the account Lady Barlow 
was giving, was more easily endured in his pre- 
sence. 

''I told him the truth/' repeated Lady Barlow, 
who had watched Mr. Thorndyke's movements, and 
J^ept silence till he was seated. '^ I said, ' You thank 
me kneeling for having taken the red stain from your 
hand ; yet you gloried in it once — ^when you thought 
it must be yours for ever I Now, see ; it is like 
giving you back the hour, the opportunity, and the 
will, and yott use your freedom differently. You are 
calm and thoughtful now. You have learnt the 
value of life and honour. I give you both. Life, 
because I dare not take it— and honour too; for the 
world, at its hardest, never judges a man's passionate 
act in such a cause, and yours it will never believe.' 
And then I made my bargain with him. I showed 
him how a mother loved, and he comprehended it 
easily and well. I said he must save my son's 
honour as I had saved his life. That was all I asked, 
not much. Sir; not much, James Grantham — was 
it?" 
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''I don't know, Madam — ^not till I know more. 
Eathers can love as well as mothers. Lady Barlow — 
and, and there was another mother iu the world 
then/' 

"There was," she answered, "but that mother 
was in death's embrace. Your son had to be con- 
vinced of that. And there was a clause inserted in 
our bargain, that, should she recover, he should 
either personally, or by letter explain something of 
the treaty we were to keep with each other. It was 
my aim to keep Henry Grantham from trial. It 
could only be done in one way and that way was 
resorted to. It was easy to make tools of your men 
and others. It was not necessary to say to those 
who thought they were serving Henry Grantham 
that they were serving me. It could only be done 
however, with his consent — ^and he gave it. He 
was to be kefit out of the way for one year at least — 
for one year and a quarter at most. Within that time, 
my son would be moved and settled in some other 
country I thought, and I should have sold Plas 
Alban and followed him. In the meantime I was 
to redeem his memory from the slur cast upon it — 
and so arrange as that his name should live allied 
to good deeds for ever." 

" And my son, madam V* inquired Mr. Grantham 
with severity. 

" Your son, Sir, has been by force taken from 
jail and sent to Trinadad. He can assure you and 
the world that it was by force. If he had given me 
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at that time reason to think, or made the man I 
trusted suspect that he intended to be false to his 
side of the treaty, the question woald have been 
settled speedily Mr. Grantham. I tell you pbiinly 
he would have been killed. He would hare met the 
fate he had once intended for another.^' 

^' Is he a prisoner now V^ 

"Undoubtedly, in a sense, he is,*' said Lady 
Barlow. '^ Persons who organize a riot, who break 
open jails, are not going to let the man free who 
knows all until they are safe themselves.^' 

" And what story was Henry to tell when he came 
home ?'' asked Mr. Grantham, still with a severity 
he seemed unable to repress. 

" The truth ; and that which we had prepared^or 
him^that in his grief and horror he had believed 
himself guilty of a deed he had never done — inte 
enough, as we both knew it to be — true enough I'' 

She spoke scornfully ; she was almost laughing — 
she saw us shrinking away — she knew that her spirit 
appalled us. And so, after a moment's pause, in a 
gentler tone, and a manner greatly softened she went 
on. 

" Let me do Henry justice. There is no temptation 
to speak otherwise of him than he deserves. I gave 
him his choice 1'' 

I think we all looked eagerly at her. 

" I gave him his choice. I had placed myself in 
in his power. I said he had destroyed the son, 
he might destroy the mother now if he would. He 
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might pi;:oclaim her deception^ and the assistance her 
brother bad given her — ^he knew it all; I said he 
might tell it^ tell it to all the world ; and he would 
not do it, Mr. Grantham. He gave me my own way 
— took his year of silence and banishment — the 
forced banishment I offered him to give me time to 
leave this country, and hide my son — him, and his 
disgrace, where no one would care for either of us. 
I gave Henry his choice, and he let me take my 
way.'' 

"Brave boy P' was whispered by my side. John 
Thomdyke, leaning his head on his hands, and his 
hands on the stout oak stick that supported him as 
he bent forward, to hear this strange tale of the force 
of a woman's will, and the quickness of a mother's 
affections; John Thomdyke whispered softly his 
words of love, and in my heart rose emotions of con- 
gratulation, " / never deserted you, Henry /" 

Lady Barlow rose up like one whose tale is told, 
she looked round upon us. No one spoke. And 
stilly for several seconds she stood in the midst, sur- 
veying us. Then in accents, the deep feeling of 
which I can never cease to remember she said, 

"And what is it all, but a tale of a mother's 
madness, and a woman's scheme that failed / And 
what can ever take the madness out of a mother's 
heart that has beat for such a son as mine P See how 
much I did to quench the evidence of what I thought 
my son had done when I believed that Alice Sey- 
mour's death was on his soul. See how I risked 
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everything to keep his name bright, while a life 
of banishment was all that I dared hope for him 
in time to come. But he recovered ! Do you hear 
me?^^ she exclaimed in loud accents; and her eyes 
grew bright, and her figure was drawn up, and 
thrown back majestically. " Do you hear me 1" she 
asked again with a ring of triumph in her voice that 
made our hearts jump; and we all rose, not able to 
listen to Jier in any posture but standing, and with 
our eyes fastened on her face. " When your son 
was safe in his easy custody, when all our world 
believed that he had spoken words of madness, when 
I, and my brother only knew, as we thought, the 
truth then, my son recovered so far as to understand, 
and to ask questions, and to tell his own story — and^ 
after a time, to hear ours. Ob, fellow-mortals I 
What have I told you but a tale of a mother's 
madness ? He had never had the guilt of that girl's 
death upon his soul, never, I praise Heaven's mercy 1 
I say never, never F* 

" And you had done all for nothing,'' said a low 
voice that was Ellen's. 

She looked round with a radiant smile. ''The 
mother who had risked everything to keep the sound 
of shame from his name could allow no regret to 
mingle with the knowledge of his innocence. I had 
risked all. I now gave him all. / can never meet 
the world again, but he can, blamelessly. In the 
moment when he would have saved Alice Seymour's 
Ufe, he suffered an attack of that frightful pain to 
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which^ as jou know^ he had been subject in his arm 
and shoulder^ from the time of the injury got at the 
wreck. It was an attack of pain which ended in the 
paialjsis of the limb — from that moment he has 
never moved his left arm — it is stiff by his side ; it 
is dead. In that moment of agonized helplessness 
$he swung round on the water^ was caught on the 
eddying stream^ driven against a stone^ or aged 
tree*stump on the bank, and got her death-blow. 
Yet he was in the water — ^my brave son ! And this, 
when Henry seized him — this was what he wanted 
to tell when the boy said he spoke, and asked for 
mercy — this was what kept him from taking Henry's 
life, as, with the one arm left to him he, in self- 
defence, could easily have done. It was full three 
months before my son was strong enough to know 
our story, though we had, before that, from his own 
lips, at intervals, learnt his oum. His first thought 
was for me. His next for Henry. He called God 
to witness he had never done it — ^there, too, was the 
remembrance of his words of which Henry learnt the 
meaning now; and the evidence of his paralysed 
arm. I asked only for the time necessary to arrange 
my affairs, and go into retirement. He and Henry 
are silent till then. My son is a maimed man, a 
cripple for life — ^but he is innocent, and the rest is 
God's will.'' 

The bewildering dazzle of this great truth fell upon 
us blindingly ; we could not see where we stood in 
this great world's broad way. Mr. Grantham was 
going to speak but Lady Barlow stopped him. 
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''Don't ask questions/' she said abruptly. "I 
will tell you what you want to hear and go-*my 
time is shortened by this sudden explanation — ^I am 
leaving this place for ever. They will judge me 
gently when they know they are never to see me 
more. My brother is already gone— I shall not be 
alone. Your son^ Sir/' addressing herself particu- 
larly to Mr. Grantham, ''will soon be here. No 
doubt my son and hb wife were seen at Malta; 
they are by this time at Trinadad; they went to 
bring Henry back to yon. It might have been done 
sooner but for some delay in business connected with 
Plas Alban. I got my son to consent to keep silence 
till I could go — go for ever. I do not regret any- 
thing I have done for his sake, but I am too old to 
bear the trial of discussions. But as to Henry^ you 
will hear from him I should think — he is free to 
speak now — Sir Lawrence and Lady Barlow will 
fetch him back to you themselves." 

She spoke bravely^ royally, like one granting 
favours to the people she had conquered. 

She turned to Ellen with a smile and said^ " I 
spoke to you once — when I came here to learn how 
much you knew about the supposed ghost story — ^I 
spoke to you of the terror that might mingle with a 
aiother's love. I suffered from the fear of his being 
discovered. He was not strong as he now is when 
he paid that strange court to his wife. She had 
more than once tried to reach him, and she would, 
he hoped, have been earlier lost and won. But it 
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has turned out happily. He could not have gone to 
her in his proper person^ for he^ like Henry^ had 
given me to the year's end to make my preparations 
for departure, and for passing out from among you^ 
with this great deception on my name, and my son's 
honour unchallenged, and, thank God, unstained/' 

She gave a little curtsey to us as we stood about 
her, and walked towards the door. Mr. Grantham, 
Mr. Thorndyke, and Ellen followed by her side. 
She got into her carriage. She drove away. I saw 
from the window where I stood, a white handker- 
chief in her hand, and she leant back in the comer. 
I felt glad, for she had never shed one tear during 
all the time she had been with us. 

I stood there, thoughtful. " A mother's madness, 
a woman's scheme that had failed," and I had suf- 
fered the loss of Giles Qarrowden for that ? Why 
had / had anything to do with it P Gould she not 
have carried out her own will without using me for 
a tool. But the trial had originated further back — 
oh, selfish loves ! It would not do. I could not 
think of it. I had lost Giles — could I not submit 
myself, and be still ? 

There was a noise in the hall — ^a passing of many 
feet — ^EUen running from the house, Mrs. Harrowden 
in tears, Mr. Grantham and John Thorndyke walk- 
ing hastily up the drive. T went to the porch. I 
asked Mrs. Harrowden what this agitation was 
about. 
She said, " Dead in her carriage— dead, in a fit. 
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The flerTBni has nin haA and tdd vs. What a 
woDan — what a atoiy 1 And nov^ has ahe not ghren 
her Ufe for her lore ? Oh, are jon not ^ad tiiat 
Henrjr gare her her own waj ? And that she shonld 
have the reward of knowing that her son was inno* 
cent — ^what did ahe say? that she had lisked all 
when she thought him gnittj, and now ^ave Mm aU 
— yes, all indeed. She asked bnt a little tune to 
arrange her departure. Oh, woman, woman ! gone 
indeed r 

Now EUen came back weeping. ''They are gone 
to Plas Alban/' she said. '' Gone with her. Clasped 
in her hand was a short written prayer, for peace^ 
protection, and grace to remember and repent of her 
sins, in her own handwriting, and with it a sm^ll 
miniatore of her son/' 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

In a few hours Mr. Thorndyke had returned from 
Plas Alban. Mr. Grantham had been requested by 
the household to remain there for the night, and he 
had consented to do so. 

He had immediately sent off an express for the 
solicitor who had visited him more than once for 
Lady Barlow, on affairs connected with the sale of 
Plas Alban to Sir Henry Seymour. This gentleman 
had long acted for Lady Barlow, and as soon as he 
came, he desired Mr. Orantham and a confidential 
servant to attend him, wliile he made safe those 
places which contained Lady Barlow's papers. 

The woman-servant, opening a desk, said, " Here, 
Sir, is a paper which has been more than once 
shewn to me by my mistress, to be read in case of her 
death. She wrote it some time since, after suffering 
from severe giddiness. I think this affection of the 
head had alarmed her — she was prepared iot sudden 
death/' 

The paper was sealed, and on the cover it was 
directed to Mr. Grantham, Mr. Fenton, or her soli- 
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citor — either were tq open it before her funeral if she 
died at Flas Alban. The cover contained two papers^ 
one of which was sealed, and to be read after her 
funeral to all friends who might assemble to hear it; 
the other, which was not sealed, contained some 
simple directions as to her funeral, which Mr. Gran- 
tham immediately attended to. 

When Mr. Thorndjkc returned to us at Gwenivors 
that evening, he desired me to write immediately to 
my mother, telling her what had occurred, and ask- 
ing her to come to us without delay. I tried to do 
as he bade me, but not even to my mother could I 
write ; a weakness not to be described had fallen on 
me ; I could receive knowledge, but I could impart 
nothing — ^I sat still and wept. 

Mrs. Harrowden, taking the pen from me, wrote 
to my mother, and Ellen, keeping me by her side on 
the sofa, told Mr. Tborndyke, in her own gentle and 
concise way, all that had passed during the hours of 
that night at Working, when Henry escaped, and 
bow I had been obliged to keep silence, even from 
my mother ; how these things had parted me and 
Giles for ever ; and how they must be very loving to 
me now ! 

The dear old man listened, taking my hand from 
time to time, and pressing his lips on it, while I, 
stiU weeping quiet tears, leaned on Ellen^s shoulder, 
and felt that strength was no more needed of me 
now, and that I might weep in peace — ^weep woman's 
sweet, comforting tears; tears which have no re- 
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pining nor repentance in them^ but which are na* 
ture^s gifts, for the refreshment of her spirit, and the 
renewing of her strength. 

The next day, after an interview with Mr. Gran- 
tham, and a consultation with him, Mr. Thorndy ke 
wrote to Sir Lawrence Barlow, and told him shortly 
what had occurred. 

This letter was accompanied by one from Mr. 
Grantham to Henry j and they were both enclosed to 
Mr. Stokes, to be forwarded by him to £dward 
Daventry, whose proper direction we did not knovi'^ 
Edward Daventry was to get these papers delivered 
if Henry and Sir Lawrence were still at Trinadad, 
and if they had already sailed for England, he was 
asked to return them unopened to Gwenivors. This, 
we thought, would meet possible di£BcQlties, and 
prevent all delays. 

Mr. Grantham being named, as the unsealed paper 
informed him, executor, with Lady Barlow's solicitor, 
to her will, determined to remain at Plas Alban till 
after the funeral ; and so, though he visited us daily 
for several hours, he always slept at Plas Alban. 

A large number of persons were invited to attend 
the funeral, and directed to assemble after it at the 
house. All the neighbouring gentlemen were there, 
everyone of respectability who had been interested in 
Henry's case, and these included several of the ser- 
vants from Gwenivors and the Holmes, and, of 
course, Wilson and Robert Deakin. And to them 

D D 
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the sealed paper was read by Lady Barlow's solicitor, 
according to her directions. 

It contained^ to the astonishment of all who were 
assembled there except Mr. Grantham and John 
Thorndyke, an exact relation of all the facts of which 
she had informed us at Owenivors. She had added 
that she wrote this to provide for the possibility of 
sudden death, and that in her will would be found 
directions for the completion and endowment of the 
alms-houses at Cliffeside, not, she said, given to the 
poor, from the original motive, which had arisen 
under a wrong impression of the part her son had 
taken on the day of Alice Seymour's death, but for a 
more glorious end — ^to be a thank-ofFering for ever 
connected with the memory of his excellence, and of 
their mutual love. 

For the most part^ the hearers dispersed in aston- 
ished silence. Only a few of those neighbours, 
known intimately to Mr. Grantham, remained to talk 
over what they had heard, and congratulate him. 

My mother reached Gwenivors as soon as was 
possible after receiving Mrs. Harrowden's letter., 
From the moment of her entrance among us, 1 felt 
my strength come back. Mr. Grantham was also 
once more at home^ and his spirits, which had never 
recovered the first shock of Alice Seymour's death, 
now seemed to be returning. Except for occasional 
hopes and fears about Henry, and hours of grief over 
Mrs. Grantham's loss, he was the same kind, cheer* 
ful, hopeful character, making others happy, and 
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filling oor lives with gentle gladness. The dullness 
that had fallen on him was gone. There was com* 
fort even in his great grief; for he had never before 
seemed to us to sorrow in a natural way. 

And so life went on, till, on the 29th of March, 
we heard from Henry. A glad, bold letter, written 
to bis father, telling him the truths that we already 
knew, praising Lady Barlow, exalting Sir Lawrence, 
and telling us to expect him as soon as we received 
this letter, for he was not likely to be many days 
behind it. 

But almost immediately, that is, within, I think, a 
week, we heard from Henry from London. They 
had there heard of Lady Barlow^s death, and Henry 
stayed one day — even his father must spare him one 
day — ^to spend with Sir Lawrence, who was stricken 
down with the sad news, and very ill. Then came a 
postscript. 

" The doctor has been here, and says he will stay 
with Lawrence to-night, and free me. He has his 
good, brave little wife, too. Expect me, then, a few 
hours after getting this. I shall come as fast as I 
can.'' 

And so it happened that we put ofi* tea, and were 
all in a little silent conspiracy not to know how late 
it was. Then when tea came, it was dawdled over ; 
and that evening Ellen did not sing — ^there was 
silence — we were listening for the sound of his ap- 
proach on the gravelled drive. 

Nine o'clock, and then ten struck. 
dd2 
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*' Let us say at once that we are going to stay up 
till midnight/' eaid Ellen. " We know— every one 
of us knows, that he or she is not going to bed. 
Let us say that we expect Henry, and order supper 
at eleven, and make up our minds to it at once/' 

Slie spoke merrily, and Mr. Grantham said, 
laughing, " Thank you, . Ellen. It shall be so." 
And he rang the bell, and gave the orders. 

Then KUen rising, said, '^I must sing. This 
silence is destructive, and really listening will not 
bring him.'' 

I thought Mr. Grantham looked dissentingly. Bot 
Ellen was at the instrument, and by the preluding 
notes we knew that all she did would harmonize with 
our anxious hearts. It was Handel that she cliose 
that night — He shall feed his flock. The recitative 
calling us to full attention ; bringing our mind to one 
point as it were ; and then the soft air sweetly flow- 
ing, casting tenderly its healing sounds among us — 
He shall feed his flock I 

Before the end had come for which, enchained, 
we waited, she paused, rose and went to the window 
— strangely enough her ear, quickest of all, had 
caught the sound of the tarrying wheels as they 
came up the slope, and in another moment Mr. 
Grantham, saying, "Let me go by myself !" had 
rushed from the room. In the dim light of the 
great hall no one saw that first meeting of son and 
father, and neither of them ever spoke of it. 

And when his father brought Henry in, it was 
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Ellen^ who^ being nearest to the door, first met him, 
and kissed him as a mother might have kissed her 
child. He clasped his aunt in his arms — ^how she 
wept I He turned to me — " Oh, Ruth V and stood 
still before me. 

^'My child, Ruth, is tired to death — and why 
are you so late— and are you going to forget me /" 

"Blesa me and forgive me, Mr. Thomdyke, as my 
father has done.^' 

'* There is nothing to forgive, boy ; you are 
angling for praise. You are making us all cry. 
Mrs. Harrowden, go to bed V 

We all laughed. It was the best way. With 
a grand air the door was flung open. ''Supper, 
8ir.'' So somehow we were all round the table in 
the little dining-room, only Mrs. Harrowden was 
not there, she had taken Mr. Thorndyke's advice we 
will hope, and gone to bed. 

We were eating — or choking. Mr. Thomdyke 
had to say, '' Don^t talk, Ellen. Til send you back 
to the school-room, Ruth Baynard. Make Wilson 
pour out the wine when you know we canH do it for 
ourselves. As to you, Henry, you are grown good 
looking. Did I ever think you so before? 
Why, boy, your beard has grown, and you have 
lost your baby-complexion— prodigiously improved — 
really I am glad you went — and now a glass of 
wine.'' There was a general rising — " Good night, ' 
good night T' John Thomdyke hurried us all off to 
bed now. 
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The next morning neither Henry nor his father 
joined us at breakfast. They were together. They 
spent a long time in the room where his mother had 
died ; they were seen for two hours on the sloping 
lawn behind the house. Luncheon was taken to them 
in Mr. Grantham's room^ and then Henry came to 
say he was going back to LoAdon— to Sir Lawrence; 
his father thought he should go— so, the carriage 
came while he was speaking and he was gone. 

The great rest that had fallen on our souls seemed 
to me like a voice saying, '' Life is over I'' I said 
so to my mother, she answered, 

" Oh, Euth ; with you, it has got to begin I'' 

Then she talked well and kindly— as I had often 
rejoiced to hear her speak— as I had so seldom heard 
her speak of late. She told me that Mary Graham's 
marriage was fixed for the next month. She knew 
all now — more than any one knew— for into a 
mother's heart a daughter pours forth her own ; and 
thus I had poured forth mine. 

She said, '' It was a hurried, almost a wrong thing 
in Giles not waiting — he might at least have waited 
longer — ^he might have come to me. But," she 
added, '^ I admire Giles very much. I think be 
would have made you happy. And I am sure he 
loved you." 

She told me afterwards that she had seen Mrs. 
Graham in London, where they had again arrived 
to buy wedding-clothes. She said they knew nothing 
of Giles ever having loved me. 
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"Under these circumstances," she said, "we 
ought not to speak of it ourselves. It was never au 
engagement. And a man is not obliged to tell the 
lady who accepts him that he has been refused by 
her friend." 

My mother gave a little almost scornful laugh. It 
was so uncommon a sound from her lips that I 
looked round. She had tears in her eyes. I knew 
then how disappointed she was. I took no notice of 
her emotion ; but the knowledge of it helped greatly 
to still my heart, and to keep me from wandering 
thoughts over lost happiness' in Giles Harrowden's 
wife*^to restore me to mjself. 

I could not allow the thrust of Oiles Harrowden's 
aetions to break my mother's heart. I would stand 
between him and her, strong to protect her, and to 
assert myself. And I think that, from the hour 
when I saw the tears in my mother's eyes, 1 did 
recover my natural spirits in a wonderful way — and 
perhaps the knowledge of this great sympathy where 
I most valued it did me good. Then again, new 
interests had crossed our path suddenly. People 
talked of Henry and Sir Lawrence fiarlow now, and 
it was good for me to cease to be the heroine. 

With strange mixed feelings we found Mr. Gran- 
tham pressing Sir Lawrence and Lady Barlow to 
return with Henry, and to give him a long visit 
at Gwenivors ; and saying to us that it would be far 
more pleasant to them than going at once to Flas 
Alban. And after about a fortnight the invitation 
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was accepted^ and the three arrived one brilliant 
March day, over which month the Lamb had indi»- 
puted sway that year. 

There was something inexpressibly attractiire abont 
Bo9e. It was impossible not to meet her with 
caresses — ^indeed we had begun to loTe Bose long 
before. She was extremely beautiful^ and dressed 
with great elegance ; she was full of spirits too, and 
abonndingly happy. With an amused joyous sort 
of love, Sir Lawrence petted and admired her openly. 
She was bright enough and lovely enough to excuse 
everything, and the natural unaffected way in which 
she took every circumstance in life, great and small, 
was very charming and attractive — there was clearly 
more of the French woman than the English in Eose 
Barlow, nSe Lefranc. She had arranged for her 
father and mother to come and see her the first 
evening of her arrival, and they did so. Mrs. Blake 
was to have come too — come to her comer, so often 
called her own ; the corner of the sofa in the room 
which had been occupied by the sweet suffering 
mother who had first come as a Qrantham to be 
mistress of Gwenivors. This room had been as a 
reception-room — ^a consulting-room — ^for transacting 
business— for private meetings with friends in love 
or sorrow ; for our childhood's meals with dear Mrs* 
Blake, and now for Lady Barlow and her parents. 
But Mrs. Blake was not there. She was dying. Her 
great age, after this, soon ceased to count new days and 
suffered no more infirmities. She died soon after her 
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first interview with Bose Barlow^ taking leave of her^ 
88 the beautiful girl knelt by the bed-side to receive 
ber parting words. 

The presence of the Barlows kept us aU in a state 
of gentle excitement. There were so many people to 
receive, and so many civilities to return. Few things 
had ever affected me so much as the sight of Sir 
Lawrence* He was still magnificent in his beauty as 
a man ; but the sleeve of his coat always tied on his 
left arm by black ribands was to me a subject for 
continual meditation. What a history was there! 
He bore the trouble lightly, and said it was a good 
exchange for the terrible suffering he had undergone 
in that arm while its use was left to him. But 
though he spoke of it sometimes, he evidently felt 
deeply on a subject that could not but bring back the 
greatest trouble and trial of his life. And Henry 
too-^though life's experience had made him calmer, 
and given him self-command, he could with difiBculty 
bear to hear that time spoken of. But whether they 
had promised each other not to avoid the topic, I do 
not know— they certainly would not, and did not 
shink from it in any such way as to make it a for- 
bidden or a painful subject to others. Only, once, 
I remember Henry saying before all of us, " I never 
think of that time, Lawrence, without desiring, again 
and again, before all the world, to beg your pardon, 
your merciful judgment and pardon.'' And Sir 
Lawrence answered him instantly, and with great 
plainness, '* Li yielding to my mother's wish, in not 
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proclaiming her loving deception to the worlds yoa 
have laid me, for her dear sake, nnder obligations I 
can never repay/' At this time> at Gwenivors, a 
little matter of business connected with the sale of 
Flas Alban to Sir Henry Seymour was execnted. 

The power of sale had been vested in Lady Bax- 
low, bat she had not exercised it without her son's 
consent. At that time he had had a horror of re- 
turning to the place. His mother's determination 
to live the rest of her life in retirement had made 
him determine to live near her, and he did not like 
to risk the annoyance of such inquiries as might be 
made about her if she lived at Plas Alban. But 
now that she was dead ~ now that a time of great 
happiness with his beautiful and loving wife had 
restored him to health and spirits and good*humour 
with the world, he very gladly accepted Sir Henry's 
offer to cancel the bond by which Lady Barlow had 
bound him to buy, and herself to jell ; and this was 
done dupng his visit to Gwenivors. When this visit 
was concluded, they went straight to Plas Alban to 
make it their permanent abode. 

I had remarked, and almost with pain, that Heniy 
had changed to me since his return among us. 
Altogether he was changed. I ought to say that. 
He was not the joyous boy any longer ; he was the 
grave considerate man. 

I do not mean that he was melancholy, but there 
was a gravity about him which had not been known 
before. It suited well with his circumstances— but 
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he was now far older than I was ; even with the 
weight of my disappointment on me I felt it to be so. 
We were no longer the same age with but a few 
weeks of difference to be counted on his side as it 
used to be. Henry Grantham had lost his boyhood, 
and was a grave experienced man. No more sitting 
in the sunlight, or under the pleasant shade of the 
trees we had played beneath as loving children in 
our parents' sight ; no more sweet companionship as 
when the feelings of our hearts flowed forth, and 
we talked of the world before us, and the things that 
were to be. Henry and I had known life now, and 
we could not talk of it any more. 

To me/then, it was an agreeable incident to hear 
the arrival of Mr. Stokes announced. He had come 
with Mr. Grantham's letters, which Edward Daventry 
had returned to him; and he received from Mr. 
Grantham and Henry sufScient explanations of past 
events. * 

Then Mr. Stokes came to me. He came for the 
explanation I had promised him. And so, in the 
bay-widow of the library I told our good friend, in 
the simplest way possible all — all. 

My mother was in the room, but far Irom us, busy 
writing letters. 

*' Will you come here, Mrs. Baynard ?'' said Mr. 
Stokes. She rose and joined us, smiling. 

*'With your consent, my dear Madam, I have 
been rewarded with a great confidence — different in 
its greatest particulars from what 1 had expected. 
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Bat I ask you to come to hear — " he lifted up the 
sash of the side window^ which rose almost from the 
ground, to allow of people stepping from it to the 
stone steps that circled the bay^ and led to the 
garden before as. '* I ask you to hear that I saw 
Mr. Graham the morning I left London — ^I have 
known him slightly for a long time — ^he told me his 
daughter had broken a blood-vessel^ that, though 
out of immediate danger, she had chosen to break off 
her engagement with Mr. Harrowden. L understood 
that, with great care. Miss Graham's life might be 
prolonged a few years — ^not more; that she knew 
this, and had, upon this knowledge, determined to 
give up all idea of marriage, and to give to her 
parents the joy of the few years that may still be 
left to her. You may depend on the truth of this — '* 
he stepped from the room through the window, and 
running down the steps, walked away rapidly. 

My mother looked at me. 

"Oh, mother, don't look like that — ^I am grown 
very aged, I think. It seems such an old story 
now. I can't get the old thoughts back again. I 
am sorry for Mary Graham — but it has nothing— oh, 
nothing to do with me V* 

She kissed me and said, " By and by ; by and by. 
We seldom understand ourselves at once." 

Mr. Stokes went away, and we heard his story 
confirmed by Mrs. Graham writing to Mrs. Harrow- 
den; by Giles himself also writing to her^ and yet, 
when I read his letter, I could not care. I said so 
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to Mr. Thomdyke when he asked me—/ could not 
care. 

He said, " I am glad of itj child. I like a vic- 
tory to be complete." 

But still there was a feeling of estrangement. 
Things were not as they used to be. Even people 
had changed characters, and no one was as much 
altered as Henry. It was the constant suffering of 
a loss to be with him, and I wanted to get away. I 
suppose my mother saw it, for she proposed to return 
to Ashley, and though entreated to remain longer 
till the Seymours returned to tiie Holmes, she would 
not be persuaded, and we went away. 

The moment of parting was the happiest I had 
had for many weeks. They were sorry that we 
should go. Ellen and Mrs. Harrowden shed tears ; 
Mr. Grantham spoke as he had done the day after 
his wife's death, when he said they must love me 
more than ever now, and Henry uttered not a word. 
He joined us in the breakfast-room, as the carriage 
drove to the door already packed ; he kissed my mo- 
ther as he had ever done, and as she took Mr. Gran- 
tham's arm, he silently gave me his. But he stop- 
ped a moment behind them as they passed into the 
hall and spoke, 

'' Buth, 1 have never been able to speak to you. 
My heart is still so full. Buth, trust me still I" 
I smiled. "We can never be boy and girl any 
more,'' he said, "but trust me still. I think we 
may be each other's friends for ever I" 
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Isaid^ ''For everT' and in another minnte we 
were driving from the house. I was glad to have 
had these last words — ^my heart was lightened. What 
a relief it was to be gone ! 

After a fortnight at Ashley, my mother astonished 
our little world by proposing to go to Paris. We 
were to meet the Seymours there, Mr. Stokes asked 
to join us — ^and we went. We spent April and May 
in Paris. We found Lady Seymour wonderfully 
recovered, and talking gladly of a plan that Sir 
Henry had proposed — ^no less than the adoption of 
the orphan son of her youngest brother, Arthur 
Meredyth. The boy had been brought by him to see 
her after his last visit to England, and he was now 
with them in Paris ; his father had been many years 
younger than Lady Seymour, and Arthur was only 
nine years old. He was one of the most amiable 
and promising children that ever was seen ; and it 
was delightful to observe the pleasure he had already 
become to Sir Henry. 

After three weeks the Seymours returned to 
England and the Holmes, and we stayed on in Paris 
enjoying ourselves greatly. I said I was growing 
young again — ^my mother looked glad; ''And what 
have you made me, Euth? I have been obliged 
to forget my years in order to persuade you to 
remember yours I" 

We spent June in Switzerland, and then we came 
back, gladly too, to our dear Ashley. 

It was July, and we had beard the happiest 
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accoants from Gwenivors^ the Holmes^ and Plas 
Alban. Ellen had written from Harrowden Court, 
and said that Giles had been there since March^ 
" changed and improved/' she said, '' wiser in many 
ways/' Then she wrote of the Grahams, and of the 
slender thread that made the strength of Mary's life. 
Giles was like a son to them; bat there was no 
thought of marriage between him and Mary, and 
never could be. 

" But she has told me, for I have seen her," wrote 
Ellen, " that the thought of his love, and of the 
engagement while it lasted, is always a great pleasure 
to her. And I can believe this. Love makes life 
easy. No woman would go out of life without it, if 
she had her choice, I think. It is another blessing 
to be thankful for. And Mary Graham told me she 
might count her life a long one, even though her 
vears must be few, for no good gift had been denied 
her." 

We liked to hear this. We were happy ourselves 
and liked to have others as happy as they could be ; 
and, as I have said, it was July, and we were ex- 
pecting Mr. Thorndyke. He had written to say he 
mast come, having a little matter of business to 
transact with his dear child Ruth. 

We amused ourselves wondering over what this 
could be; but he wrote very pleasantly, and we 
contemplated his visit with delight. 

The day came ; and the hour, and the carriage. 
The hour was earlier than my mother had expected. 
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and she was not in the house. Mr. Thorndyke 
came^ and with him Giles Uarrowden^ and Henry 
Grantham too ! I had no other emotion than that 
of simple gladness when I saw them. But^ as soon 
as might be^ while we all sat together in the room 
where Giles had been that eveniug which I have 
described— before his going to America had made 
my heart heavy — there, where now the hot snn-beams 
were shaded, and the summer sounds of tlie noisy 
bee and buzzing fly came through the stillness on 
the scented air— there Giles spoke, while the others, 
standing, listened ; I sat where the fragrance came 
through the open window, and listened too— listened 
to the end. 

All unmoved, untouched, yet understanding I 
heard ; but the fire was gone out ; the breath of roan 
could never again fan it into its first fair glow— the 
breath of that man had no power upon the heart he 
spoke to, and I said so. It was enough. 

" Giles," said Mr. Thorndyke, " Giles, you are not 
the magician." 

And Henry Grantham coming forward, said, 
'^Ruth! am I?" 

I looked up. The whole of my young life, all 
its early thoughts and joys— all of trust and faithful- 
ness, all of self-denial and amendment tliat that life 
had known, came up to my memory to plead his 
cause, and there was no resisting the inward voice, 
no answering the glowing smile of hope and love, 
that I would not have quenched for ten thousand 
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worlds; that met my glance and gave me back— oli 
precious gift — my yoath and all its promise and its 
history, crowned, if I would let it be so, crowned 
with faithful devotion— there was no answering 
that glowing smile, so eloquent, but with one word, 
and I said it-" Yes PV 



THE END. 
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